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PUNIC ROCK-TOMBS NEAR PAWLA, MALTA 


DyWSG the winter of 194B-9, in the coaxse of work undertaken to widen the 
Tal Liedna and the Ghajn Dwieli Roads, which from Pawla lead to Zabbar and to 
Cospicua respectively, thirteen rock-cut combs were discovered (Fig, i). These 
operations necessitate die complete clearing away of a layer of Eeld soil, varying in 
thickness from one to three (tec, co expose the surfecc of the underlying Globigerina 
Limestone formation, Blasting of the rock was also effected co attain the required 
level. 

The discovery of rock-cut combs in Mala is not of rare occurrence; but in the 
majority of cases they are found opened and rifled of all the material originally contained 
in them. The particular interest attached to the burials under consideration is chat, 
when found, almost all of them were still intact and in a comparatively good state of 
preservation. 

In structure these tombs consisted essencuUy of a vertical shaft giving access, 
through a rectangular entrance, to a laterally situated burial chamber. In one of the 
tombs the shaft served two burial chambers hewn on opposite sides. The shafts were 
completely filled up with field-soil and stones. In a number of cases a chick layer of 
silt was found on the rock floor of the burial chamber, and the funerary pottery and the 
OT^mic remains deposited therein were found disturbed. This was due to the imperfect 
cl^ure of the entrance by the $ealing-slab, allowing the periodical flooding of the 
chamber by rain-waccr. 

The pottery recovered from these tombs is generally made of imperfectly purified 
clay fired to a drab or a light red colour: it is commonly covered with a light buff 
wash. With the exception of five lamps, chat axe hand modelled, this ware is turned on 
the wheel. 

(fl) Thb Tal Liedna Tombs 

Between the 2$th October and the 21 sc December, 1948, sis tombs were dis¬ 
covered at Tal Liedna Road (Malta 2" Map Ref. 487230). They were irregularly 
citasccred in an area of about 722 square yards and their long axis, passing through the 
shaft and chamber, did not indicate any particular orientation. 

Tmh No. 4. Discovered on the 28ch Oaober, 1948. Orientation north-west. 
Fig. 2, no. I. 

The shaft was 6 ft. 3 in. long and 5 ft. wide at the surface, and 4 ft. long and 
5 ft. wide at the bottom. This dispariiy was due co the sloping inwards of the north¬ 
west wall. It attained a depth of 5 n. 6 in- 

Thc stone slab. 4 ft- high, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, and 8 in- thick, was found covering the 
entrance co the burial ch^ber, on the south-east side of the shaft, The entrance 
measured 3 ft. in height, 2 ft- 10 in. in width, and 1 ft. 3 in. in depth; the sill being 
9 in. above the floor « the shaft. 
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The chamber, roughly ellipsoidal posceriorly and rectangular in front, had its 
floor on a level with that of the sill. It measured 5 fr. 5 in. in length, from 4 fc. to 
5 ft. in width, and 3 fr. 5 in. in maximum height. In iht floor, behind the sill, was 
excavated a quadrilateral cavity, a ft. 6 in. long, from 2 fc, 5 in. to i ft. 3 in. wide and 
of a maximum depth of 8 in. 
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Inside the chamber were found the following cerra-cocca objects; 

One empty um, he. 11 in., decorated with red lines. Fig. 7, B 7. 
One oinoiioe, ht. ii in., decorated with red lines, As Fig. 8, C 5, 
One unguentarium, ht. aj in. Fig. 10, D 5. 

Two dishes: 

(d) d. 6J in,, decorated with red lines. Fig. 11, E 1$. 

(i) d. 7 in., decorated with red lines. Fig. n, E 19. 

One place, d. 6| in. Fig. 11, E 9. 

Two bilychnis lamps: 

(d) max. d. 5 in., used, Fig. 12, F 2. 

(b) max. d. 4^ in., unused. As Fig. 12, F 2. 
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Lying on the floor of che chamber were the fragmencaiy remains of two human 
skeletons, probably both belonging to males, one adult and the other advanced in years. 
Animal remains were also represented by a metapodial bone and two isolated teeth of a 
goat or sheep. 

Tomb Ue. 2, Discovered on the 29th October, 1948. Situated lo ft. to che south 
of tomb No. 1. Orientation north-east. Fig. 2, no. 2. 

The shaft was 4 ft. 9 in. long, 4 ft. 3 in, wide, ami 4 ft- 9 in- deep. The sealing- 
slab, 3 ft. 3 in. high. 3 ft. wide, and 7 in. thick, was fitted to a rabbet, 4 in. wide and 

5 is. deep, cue round the entrance to che burial chamber, on the north-ease side. The 

entrance measured 2 ft. 7 in. in heigh^r ^ 6 in. in width, and 10 in. in depth; 

the sill being 9 in. higher chan the floor of the shaft. A peculiarity of this entrance 
was che presence of a groove, 2^ in. wide, cut through che middle of rhe sill to drain 
che burid chamber. 

The apsidal chamber had its floor 6 in. lower chan the sill. It measured 5 ft. 2 in. 
in width, 3 fr. 3 rn. the depth, and attained a maximum heighc of 3 ft. In the floor, 
immediately behind the sill and parallel to ir, was excavated a trench, 3 fc. 7 in. long, 

6 in. wide, and 3 in. deep, drained by che groove cue in che sill. 

Inside the diamber were found che following ccrra-cocca objects: 

One jug. he. 3} in. Fig. 10, D 8. 

Two empty urns: 

he. lof in., decorated with black lines and a band. Fig. 7, B 4. It 
has a number of perforations, \ in. in diameter, on each side of an 
ancient fracture- These peefbrations were obviously used for threading 
a thong or cord to hold the vase together. This peculiarity has not 
been recorded before in Malta. 

{b) hr. 8J in. Fig. 7, B 9. 

One oinochoe, hr. 9 in. Fig. 8, C 3. 

One atyballos, hr. 9 in. Fig. 8, C 2. 

Three dishes: 

fa) d. 6 in. As Fig. 11, E 17. 

(i) d. 5i in- Fig. u. B 13. 

(e) d. 5} in. Fig. ii, E 15. 

One pl^, d. 6 in. As Fig. 11, E 11. 

Three bilychnis lamps: 

(a) max. d. 5 in., unused. As Fig. 12, F i. 

{&) max. d. 4J in., used, broken. As Fig. 12, F i. 

(r) max. d. J^in., unused. Fig. 12, F 6. 

On the floor were lying the skeletal remains, mostly in a fragmentary state, of four 
human adults. The cephalic index of two crania, one of a male and die other of a female, 
is 72*39 and 72*06 respectively. 

Tmh Nc- j. Discovered on the 30* November, 1948. Situated 60 fr. to che west 
of comb No. 1. Orientation north-west- Fig. 2, no. 3. 
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Fig. 4.—Gha)k Dwisu, Tombs 21-1). 


2 in. deep, cut along the lateral and i^jpcr sides of the entrance to the burial chamber, 
on the south-east side. The entrance (Pi. I, 2) measured 3 ft. in height, 2 ft. 3 in. in 
width, and 7 in. in depth; the sill being praccic^ly at the same level as the floor of the 
shaft. 

The apsrdal chamber had an uneven floor, its anterior third being on a level with the 
sill, and die rest 4 in. below it. It measured 5 ft. 4 in. in maximum width, 4 ft. in 
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d^th, and attained a maximiun height of 3 ft. 5 in. A crench, with sloping £anks« 
2 n. 6 in. long ac the cop and i ft. 6 in. ac the bottom, 1 ft. 2 in. wide and i ft. 6 in. 
deep, was cue immediat^y behind the sill and parallel to ic. At the west comer of the 
floor there was a shallow concave excavation, 0 in. in diameter and 5 in. deep at the 
centre. A rectangular lamp-hole was cut in the west side, close to the comet, at a 
height of 2 ft. 6 in. above the Soot. 

The Soot of the chamber was covered by an ashy layer, varying in thickness ftom 
6 in., at the centre, to i in. at the periphery. Numerous fragments of carbonized wood 
were embedded in this deposit. 

The following cerra^otta objects were recovered from the chamber: 

One amphora, ht. 23^ in., with ill^ible potter's mark on one of its handles. As 
Fig. 6 , A I. 

Seven urns containing calcined human bones: 
ftf) hi. izj in. Fig. 7, B 2. 

ht 11| in. As Fig. 7, B 12. 

0 ht. iij in. As Fig. 7, B 12. 
f/) ht. II in. As Fig. 7, B 12. 

(s) he. II in. As Fig. 7, B I2. 

(f) he. loj in. As Fig. 7, B 12. 

^ hr. 8 in. Fig. 7, B 8. 


Three omochoai: 

(e) ht. 9 in., decorated with red paintings on the body and low reliefs on the 
handle. Fig. 9, C 75 pi. HI, 2. 

(^) 9 i in., decorated with red lines. As Fig. 8,04. 

(t) ht. 9 in-, decorated with red lines; broken. As Fig. 8, C 6. 

One aryballos, he. $ in. Fig. 10, D 6. 

One s<5tiac lel^thos, he. 4 in. Fig- 10, D 2; pi. Ill, i. 

Nine uoguencacia: 

(a) ht. 6} in, Fig. !0, D 4, 

h) ht. in., decorated with red lines. As Fig. 10, D i. 
u) ht. in. As Fig. lO, D 1. 

he. J in., decorated with red lines. As Fig, lo, D i. 

(i) ht. 3 in. As Fig. 10, D i. 
ht. 3 in. As Fig. 10, D i. 
he. 3 in. As Fig- lo, D i. 
ht. 2J in. Fig. 10, D 3. 
j) broken; neck missing. 

One bowl, d. 4J xn. Fig. ii, B 16. 

Three cilices: 

(tf) ‘d. bjin. As Fig- II, E 25. 
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Two dishes: 

(a) d. in. Fig. ii, B 17. 

(i) d, 3iin. Fig. 11, B 3. 

Nine places: 

W ^ 7i 1 L E 

(t) d. 7I in. As Fig. 11 E u. 

(c) d. 7 in. As Fig. 11, E 10. 

(h d. 6| in. As Fig. 11, E 11. 
u) d. 6} in. As Fig. u, B 10. 
m d. 6j in. As Fig. ii, E 10. 

& d. 64 in. As Fig. 11. E 4. 

0 d. 4 in. Fig. li, E 1. 

0 d. 4 in. Fig. U, E 8- 

Ninc bilychnis lamps: 

(a) max. d. 5 in., used. As Fig. tz, F ]. 

0 max. d. 4 in., used. As Fig. 12, F 3. 

0 ®ax* P*g* P 3* 

0 max. d. 3f in., used. As Fig. 12, F 5. 

0 max. d. 3I in., used. As Fig. IZ, F 3. 

S max, d. in., used. As Fig. 12, F 3. 

max. d. 3J in., used. Fig. 12, F 5. 

0 max. d. 3J in., used. As Fig. 12, F 3, 

(9 max. d. 2J in., used. Fig. 12, F 7. 

One monolychnis lamp, max. d. 2^ in., used. Fig. 12, F 8. 

Fragments of a bronze bracelet, as Fig. $, H, were also found. 



Fic. 5.—B1UWZ8 Braceixt tROU Toms 6, and Silver Pendant and 
Fragment os Savea Tube prom Toms la. 
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Fragmentary remains of four human skeletons belonging to adults, one of which 
exhibited traces of the action of fire, were dispersed in the ashy deposit on the floor of 
the chamber. 

Tomh No. 4. Discovered on the isc December, 194.8. Situated 23 ft. to die north¬ 
west of comb No. 3. Orientation north. Fig- 2, no. 4. 

The shaft, 5 ft- 6 in- long and 3 ft. 3 in. wide, at the surface, attained a depth of 
4 ft, 6 in. Its east side was slanting inwari, reducing the Icn^ of the floor to 3 ft. 6 in. 
A fragment of a Urge terra-cocia vessel was obtain^ from the filling of the shaft. The 
sealing-slab, 3 ft. square and S in. chick, coveted the entrance to the burial chambff, 
on the nonh side of the shaft. The entrance measured 2 ft. 7 in. in height, 2 ft. 2 m. 
in width, and I ft. 5 in. in depdt; there was no sill, and in its place was cut a crenen. 

2 ft- 2 in. long, I ft. 2 in. wide, and i ft. 4 in. deep, bounded anteriorly by a ledge, 

3 in, wide and 2 in. high, 

The ellipsoidal chamber, measuring 6 ft. 2 in. in length, 2 ft. 6 in, in width, and 
3 ft. in height, had its floor on a level with that of the shaft. A ledge, 2 m. high and 
varying from 3 in. to i ft. in width, extended along the south and ^e east sides of the floor, 
Inside the chamber were found the following terra-cotta objects: 

Two empty urns: 

(fl) ht, loj in., decorated with black lines and bands. Fig. 7, B 3. 

(i) ht. loj in,, decorated with black lines and bands. Fig. 7, B i, 

Three caliccs: 

(a) d. 5{ in., decorated with red lines and bands. Fig. 11, B 26. 

(^) d. 5i in., decorated with red lines and bands. Fig. 11, E 24. 

0 d. yj in., decorated with red lines and bands. As Fig. n, E 24. 

Two places: 

(a) d. 4I in- As Fig, ii, E ii. 

(h) d. 3I in. As Fig. 11, E 4. 


Two bilychnis lamps: 

(а) max. d. 4} in., used. As Fig. 12. F i. 

(б) max. d. 4^ in., used. As Fig. 12, F i. 

Frs^entary remains of three human skeletons belonging to adults were scattered 

on the floor of die chamber. . . l u 

Tmh No. J. Discovered on the 6th December, 1948. Situated 2 ft. to the south 

of comb No. 4. Orientation cast. Fig. 2, no. 5. ^ • 

The shaft was 8 ft. 6 in. long, 4 fr« wide, and 5 ft. deep. The scaling-slab, 3 ft. 6 
high 2 ft. 7 in. wide, and 7 in. chick, covered the entrance co the bunal chan^. on Che 
west side of d)C shaft. A peculiarity of this slab was the presence of a ^'cuiar per- 
foracion, 6 in. in diameter, near *e top angle on the righ>hand side. The enc^e 

measured ^ k. 5 in. in height, and owing to splayed jambs, its wid* varied trom 

2 ft. I in. externally to 2 ft. 6 in. intemaity; the sill bemg on a levd with the floor ot 
the shaft. 
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The chaniber, 5 fc- long. 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and 5 ft $ in. high, had its floor on a 
level with the sill and its flat veiling curved gently co^vards the sides. A platform, d in. 
high and 2 ft. in average width, ran along the souch and the west sides. 

Inside the chamber were ftund the following terra-cotta objects (PI- II, i)j 

One amphora, he. 25J in., with illegible potter’s mark on one of the handles. 

As Fig. 6, A 1. 

One jar, ht. I if in., decorated with red lines. Fig. 7, B 11. 

Three urns containing calcined human bones: 

(«) ht. loj in- Fig. 7, B 12. 

(If) he. loj in. As Fig. 7, B 12. 

(r) ht. 8| in. Fig. 7, & 10. 

One oinocho^. he. 6 J in. Fig. S, C i. 

One aryballos, he. 5^ in- Fig. 10, D 7. 

Two unguencaria: 

(a) ht. 5J in. Fig. 10, D 1. 

(fc) ht. 5 in., decorated with red lines. As Fig. 10, D i. 

Fragments of a calyx. As Fig. 11,525. 

Three dishes: 

(a) d. 3| in. Fig. ii, E 6. 

(fc) d. 3? in. Fig. ii, B 2. 

(f) d. 3I in. As Fig. ii, E 2. 

Pour plates: 

(a) d. 7J in. Fig. 11, B 22. 

(fc) d. 6| in. As Fig. 11, E n. 

(c) d. 4| in. Fig. ii, E4. 

(/) d. 4 in. As Fig. n, E 4. 

One bilychnis lamp, max. d. 4| in., used. As Fig. 12, F 2. 

Human bones were heaped up on die south side of the platform. Th^ represented 
three males and two females. Two of the males were adults and the other aged about 
16 years. Both females were adults. The cephalic index of the male adults is 72*5 
78*03, and chat of the females 73*01 and 75*32 respectively. 

Toni Nc. 6. Discovered on the 21st December, 1948. Situated 21 ft. to the 
north-west of comb No. i. 

This tomb, having been unnoticed prior to blasting, was totally destroyed. From 
the debris were recovered a bowl, d. 5 in. (Fig. 12, E 20), a calyx, d. 6J in., decorated 
with red lines and bands (Fig. ii, E 27), and two bronze bracelets, one In a good 
state of preservation (Fig. 5, and the ocher in fragments. 
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(h) The Ghajn Dwibu Tomes 

Becwecn the loth and the i^ch Jsmuaiy, 1949, six combs w«e discovered at 
Ghajn Dwicii Road (Malta 2" Map Ref. 479 ^ 35 )- They were irregularly grouped in an 
area of about square yards, and presented no special orienution. On che 51SC 
March, 1949, another comb was found, situated at a distance of J2o yards to che 
cast-north-easc of the other tombs (Malta z" Map Ref. 482256). 

Tmh No. 7. Discovered on the 20th January, 1949. Orientation north. Fig. 3, 
no. 7. 

The shaft. 7 ft. 7 in. long, 6 ft. 9 in. wide, and 4 ft. 9 in. deep, was provided with 
two roughly hewn and unequal steps in the south-west comer. A cren<m. 4 ft- 9 
long, I It. 5 in. wide, and 1 ft. deep, was cut in its floor just in front of the sill of the 
entrance to che burial chamber and parallel to it. 

The sealing-sIab, 4 ft. high, 5 ft. 8 in- wide, and 6 in. thick, was covering the 
entrance to the burial chamber, on che south side. It rested on che bottom of the crendi. 
A semicircular notch, 3 in. in diameter, was cut aaoss ics west side, 8 in. from the top. 
The entrance measured 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 2 ft. 9 in. in width, and 11 in. in depth; 
the sill being 5 in. below che level of che floor of che shaft and 9 in. above the bottom 
of the trench cue in front of it. 

The chamber had ics floor 4 in. below the level of che sill. It measured 8 ft. 5 m. 
in length, from 5 ft. 8 in. to 7 ft- 3 in. in width, and from 2 ft. 6 m. to 3 ft. 6 m. in 
height; ^e ceiling curved gently posccriorfy. A T-shaped trench, with an average 
width of 9 in. and a depth varying from 11 in. to 6 in., was cut in the floor. 

Inside che chamber were found che following cerra-cocca objects (Pi. II, 2); 

One amphora, ht. 21 in., decorated with red lines. Fig. 6 , A 3. 

One oinochog, he. i of in., decorated wich red lines. Fig. 8, C 5. 

One dish, d. in., icorated with red lines. Fig. 21, E 22, 

Two places: 

(a) d. 6 in., dccocaied wich red lines. Fig. 11, B ii- 

(b) d. 6 in., decorated wich red lines; broken. As Fig. ii, E 14. 

One bilychnis lamp, max. d. 4} in., unused. As Fig. 12, F i. 

Dispersed on the floor were lying the fragmentary remains of a human skeleton 

belonging to an adult male. , r . ^ 

Tomb No. 6. Discovered on the 20ch January, 1949. Situated 55 ft. co the west or 

tomb Ho. 7. Orientation north. Fig. 3, no. 8. , ^ r j 

The shaft was 5 ft. long and 4 ft. 6 in- wide at the surf^c, and 3 ft. ™ 
4. ft. 6 in. wide at che bottom. This inequality was due to the sbnting inw^ ot the 
north side. It attained a depth of 7 ft. 9 The upper 2 ft. of the s^th side formed 
a projecting ledge. A trench, 4 ft. ^ long, i k. $ iu. wide, and 9 in. de^tp, w« 
cue in ics floor, just in front of the siU of the entrance to the burial chamber, and 

^*Thc'stOTe slab, 4 ft. high, 5 ft. wide, and 9 in. chick, was coaering che entrance 10 
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chamber, on the west side. The entrance measured 3 ft. 5 in- in height, 2 ft. 6 in. in 
width, and i ft. 6 in. in depth; the sill being 6 in. above the floor of the shaft. 

The quadrilateral chamber. 7 fc. 9 in. long, from 5 ft. 2 in. to 3 ft. 5 in. wide, and 
3 ft. 9 in. high, had its floor on a level widi the sill. 



FlO. 8.—OiNOCHOiM. 

In the chamber were found the following terra-cotca objects: 

One amphora, ht. 21J in. Fig. 6, A 2. 

One oin^oe, ht. 12 in. As Fig. 8, C 4. 

Fragments of a plate, d, 3 in. As Fig. 11, E 4. 

One bilychnis lamp. max. d. in., used. As Fig. 12, F 2. 
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On the floor were lying the fragmentary remains of two human skeletons belonging 
CO adults. The cephalic index of one of these, a male, is 72*^ 3* 

r«n^ No. t i. Discovered on the a6th January, 1949- Situated }0 ft. to the soudt- 
easc of comb No. 7, Ocientarion wcsc-ncsrth-wesc. Fig. 4, no. 11. 

This comb had been opened a long time ago and its concents completely rifled. 

The rectangular shafe was 7 ft. 6 iri. long, 4 fc. 5 in. wide, axxi 7 ft. 5 in, deep. 
The sealing-siab was missing. The encrance co the burial chamber, on che west-norch- 
west side, measured 3 ft. ^ in. in height, 2 ft. 5 in. in width, and i ft. 3 in. in depth; 
the sill being 3 in. above che floor of che shaft. 

The chanicr, oval in plan, had its floor i ft. below the sill, and che ceiling curved 
posteriorly- It measured 6 ft. 5 in. in length, 3 ft, 10 in. in width, and 4 ft. 3 in- in 
maximum height. 

By sifting the silt covering the floor of the cliamber, a copper needle, 3 J in. long, 
was recovered. 

Tmh No. 12. Discovered on the zydi January, 1949. Situated 15 ft. to che west 
of comb No. 11. Oricncation north. Fig, 4, no. 12, 

The shaft, somewhat oval in plan, was 5ft. 3 in, long, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 5 ft. 9 in. 
deep. It served two burial chambers situated one on the north side and che ocher 
opposite CO it. 

The sealing-sUb on che north side was 2 ft. 10 in, high, z ft. 5 in. wide, and 9 in¬ 
chick, That on che south side was 3 ft. 2 in- high, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 7 in. thick. 

The encrance to the north chamber measured 2 ft. 2 in. in he^c, 2 ft. 2 in- in 
average width, and 9 in. in depth. That leading to the souch chamber was 2 ft. 7 in- 
high, 2 ft. in average width, and i ft. 3 in. deep, The jambs of both these passages 
splayed slightly inwards, and each sill was 3 in. higher chan the floor of che shaft. 

The north apsi«ial chamber, 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. high, had ic 
floor 4 in. below che sill. A ledge, 9 in. wide and 2 in. high, was situated along che cast w^. 

The south chamber, roughly oval in plan, measure 6 ft. 9 in- in length, 3 ft. 6 in, 
in width, and 3 ft. in height. The floor was 3 in, below the sfll, and the ceiling curv^ 
posteriorly. Behind che sill, and parallel co it was cut a trench, 2 ft. 9 in. long, 9 in. 
wide, and l ft, 3 in. deep. 

Inside the north chamber were found the following terra-cotta objects: 

One oinochoi, ht. 8J in. As Fig. 8, C 3. 

Two dishes: 

(a) d. 6 in. As Fig. ii, E 19. 

d. 5J in., decorated with red lines. Fig. ti, E 23. 

Three places: 

(a) d. 7 in. As Fig. ii, E ii. 

(i) d. 7 in- As Fig. ii, E u. 

(c) d. 7 in, As Fig. 11, E u. 

One bilychnis lamp, max. d. 4I in., used. Fig. 12, F i. 

A sUvec pendant in. long. Fig, 5 G, and a fragment of a decorated silver cube. 
Fig. 5 I, were also recovered from che silt deposited on the floor. 
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From the south chamber were obtained the following terra-cotta objects: 
Three cmpiy urns: 

(a) he, loj in, Fig. y, B 5, 

S he. 10 in. As Fig. y, B 6. 
ht. 9I in. As Fig. 7, B 6. 

One oinochoe, hr. 9J in., decorated with red Jines. Fig. 8. C 6. 




Flo. la.—L amps. 


Two dishes: 


M d- 6 i in., decorated with red lines. Fig. ix, E 2^. 
® 5} decorated with red lines. Fig. :i, E 21. 

One place, d. 6 J in. Fig. ii, E 10. 

Two oilychnis lamps: 

w max. d- 4I in., unused. As Fig. 12, F i. 

(t) max, d. 4 in., used. Fig. 12, F 4. 
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Fragm«ncs of a human skeleton were found dispersed on the floor of each of the 
<diambeis. 

Tomb No. i}. Discovered on the j 1st March, 1949. Situated 520 yards to the 
easc-notth-east of the above group. Orientation east. Fig. 4, no. 13. 

The rectangular shaft was 9 ft. long, 4 ft, wide, and from 2 ft. to 4 ft- 5 in, deep, 
the unevenness of the floor being due to its mclination ftom east to west. The scaling- 
slab, ^ ft. high. 3 ft. $ in. wide, and 8 in. thick, coveted the entrance to the burial 
chamber, on the west side. The entrance measured 2 ft. 8 in. in height, 2 ft. 6 in. in 
width, and i ft. 5 in. in depthj the sill being on a level with the deepest part of die 
shaft. 

The chamber, 6 ft, long. 5 ft. wide, and 3 ft. high, had its floor on a level with the 
sill, and the ceiling curved towards the sides. 

In the middle of the floor was cut a trench, 4 ft, 7 in. long, i fc. 6 in. wide, and 
I fc. 2 in. deep. A lamp-hole was situated in the north side at a height of 2 ft. ftom 
the floor. 

The following terra-cotta objects were found in the chamber; 

One amphora, ht. 25 in., decorated with red lines. Fig. b, A 2. 

One calyx, d. 6^ in., decorated with red lines and bands. Fig. 11, £ 25. 

One bilychnis lamp. max. d. 4J in., used. As Fig. Z2, F 2. 

On die floor of the chamber were the ftagmentaxy remains of a human skeleton, 
representing a male advanced in years. 

The following check-list indicates the tombs in which the types of pottery 
illustrated (Figs. 2) were found; 

Fig. 6: A 1. Tomb 13; similar vessels in combs 3 sad $. 

A a. Tomb 10- 

A 3. Tomb 7; similat vessel in comb 9, 

Fig- 7: B 1- Tomb 4- 

B z. Tomb 3. 

B 3. Tomb 4, 

B 4. Tomb 2. 

B 5. Tomb I a. 

B 6, Tomb 8; similar vessel 10 comb 12. 

B 7. Tomb 1. 

B 8. Tomb 3. 

B 9. Tomb 2. 

B 20. Toflib 5. 

B »t. Tomb s- 

B 12. Tomb ^ similar vessel in tomb 3. 

Figs- 8 Hid y C u Tomb 5. 

C 2. Tomb 2. 

C Tomb ii similar vessel In comb 12. 

C 4. Tomb 9; similir vessels in tombs 3. 8 and 10. 

C Tomb 7: similar vessels in combs 1 and 8. 

C 6. Tooib i2; similar vessel la tomb 3, 

C 7. Tomb 3, 
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Fig. :o: D i, Tomb 5; limilar vessel io tomb 

D 2. Tomb ]. 

D 3. Tomb 
D 4. Tomb 3. 

D 5. Tomb 1. 

D I. Tomb 3. 

D 7. Tomb 5. 

D 8. Tomb z. 

Fig. 12: El. Tomb 3. 

E z. Tomb $. 

E 3. Tomb 3. 

E 4. Tomb 5; eiinilac vesseU in tombs 3,4. end to. 

E 5. Tomb 8. 

E 6. Tomb 
B 7. Tomb S. 

5 8. Tomb 3. 

E 9. Tomb (. 

E 10. Tomb iz; euniltf ressci in tomb 3. 

Ell. Tomb 7; simllzr veeseb in tombs, z, 3.4, 5, eivJ iz. 

E 12. Tomb 5 i similat vessel ia tomb 3. 

B 13. Tomb 2. 

E >4. Tomb 7. 

E 15. Tomb z. 

E 18. Tomb 3. 

E 17. Tomb 3: similw vessel in comb 2. 

E 18. Tomb 1. 

E 19. Tomb 1; similer vcsmU in combe 8 and 12. 

E 20. Tomb 6- 
E 21. Tomb IZ. 

E zz. Tomb 7. 

E 23. Tomb 12. 

E 24. Tomb 4: slmUar vessel in comb 3. 

B 23. Tomb 13; simiUt vesseU in tombs 3 and 3. 

E 26. Tomb 4. 

E 27. Tomb 6. 

Fig. 12: F 1. Tomb 12: similar lamps In combs z, 3.4,7 and 8. 

P z. Tomb 1: similai lamps in Combs 5. 9. 10 and 13. 

F 3. Tomb 3. 

F 4. Tomb tz. 

F 5. Tomb 3. 

F 6. Tomb 4. 

F 7. Tomb 3, 

F 8- Tomb 3. 

In conclusion, I would like co express my indcbcedncss to Mr. C. G. Zammic, for 
his help in the field, and for preparing the photographs and drawings with which this 
article is illustrated, and to the Director 0/ the British School at Rome and to Mr. 
D. B- Harden, for many helpful suggestions in the course of its preparacion for press. 

J. G. Baldacchino 



THE CAVE OF MANACCORA, MONTH GARGANO 
Part i: The Srrs 

In presenting the mACerkl that is the subjea of diis paper, it should be stressed at 
the outset that uiis is m no sense a full excavadon report. The circiunscances of the 
ezoavacion itself and of its interruption, the subsequent loss or destruction of much 
both of the material itself and of the records of its discovc^, and the death of Professor 
Ugo Rellini, who conducted a part of the excavation—^ combination of all these 
circumstances means that such a report can never now be written. Nevertheless, the 
intrinsic interest of the material chat survives and the preservation by jpr. Baumgarrel 
of her own excavation notes have seemed to justify a more limited publication; and the 
main purpose of the present article is to present a CTpe-scries of die pottery and of such 
of the ocher material as has survived, and at the same time to record something of its 
stratigraphy and of the observed chronoltwical ^uence. 

This work would have been impossible without the generous and whole-hearted 
collaboration of the Isticuco di Palctnologia of the University of Rome, where the 
surviving material is now housed, and of its Director, Professor Pietro ^ocelli, who 
allowed a selected body of pottery to be removed temporarily to the British School for 
study and illuscracion. Thanks are due to the courteous help afforded by Professor 
Barocelli's assistants, Doccoressa Accanfbra, Dort. Penna, and in particulM by Dott. 
Salvatore Puglisi, who has himself done valuable work upon the contemporary cultures 

of the Gargano. . . c j 

It is hoped that the second part of this report, covering the pottery and other hnds, 
will be ready for inclusion in volume XXI. 

Editor 

The cave of Manaccora is situated on Monte Gargano between the little townships 
of Peschici and Vicste. My excavations within the cave were undertaken on tfyee 
separate occasions between September 1951 and May 193J. were ^ logical 

result of the previous excavations undertaken by the late Professor Uw Rellini at 
Macchia di Mare (Comune di Vico), excavations in which I had in 1950 allowed 
to participate. These excavations, undertaken with a view to ascettaimr^ *e age and 
cultural associations of a local flint-industry, known as the Gargwian, had ptoduMd 
typical examples of this industry in association with pottery, some of it coarse, some of it 
burnished black or red. a few sherds with simple ornament scratched into the clay ato 
firing, knobs in relief, handles with slightly raised edges, and a few colour^ light 
fewn. but without any signs of painting. These associations showed that the Sint- 
industry so fer from being of mesolithic dace, as had been suspected, belonged in fea 
CO the Bronze Age, probably, as it then seemed, to an early pl^ of it; ai^ it wi* 
a view CO locating, if possible, a bter Bronze Age station, for comparison with the 
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fabrics found at MaccKi^ di Marti chat I obtained from Professor RoUini permission 
CO undercske further work in the rave of Manaccora, where he had himself undertaken 
some trial investigations the previous year. In this respect my hopes were disappointed. 
No fresh Bronze Age civilisation was discovered on Monte Gargano. Further work by 
Rellini's pupil and follower. Doct. Salvatore Puglisi, has since shown that the facies of 
Macchia di Mare, which he describes as Retarded Neolithic, prevailed throughout 
the Bronze Age and developed without a break into the Early Iron Agc.^ But if the 
original purpose of the excavation was not realized, it produced other results of the 
greatest interest; arxd it is these that form cPie subject of this report. 

Professor Rellini had started excavations in the cave in the year before my arrival. 
Unfortunately neither diaries nor notes about his excavations seem to have survived, 
nor is it known what became of the material he collected. Two prcliminaty reports were 
published.^ The material from my own excavation was taken first to the Museo 
Pigorini, where I was able to arrange it in its proper stratigraphical sequence, and later 
removed to the Istituco di Paletnologia of the University or Rome, where it is now 
housed. There, despite difficult conditions during the war years, the bulk of the pottery 
is still arranged in its original context. The bronzes on the other hand have inevitably 
fared worse in the fifteen years since excavation, and many are now destroyed or 
damaged beyond recognition. 

For the possibility of returning to Rome for three months in the autumn of 1947. 
1 am indebted to the British School at Rome, the Director of which, Mr. ]. B. Ward 
Perkins, has supervised the preparation of the greater part of the illusciation. Thanks 
are due also to Signora F. Bonajuto, who help^ to check the lists and objects, and to 
Mrs. D. Wain-Hobson and Mrs. H. A. Hankev who made the drawings. A deep 
debt of gracicude is owed to Professor Barocelii, Professor of Paletnologia in the 
University of Rome, and to his staff, for all the courteous facilities afforded for my work; 
and CO Dr. S. M. Puglisi, who has been encrusted with the care of Professor Rellini's 
unpublished material. 

Before passing to the report proper, it will be well to note certain factors chat 
have limited its scope. In the first place the plan prepared by the local sutyeyor and 
published in the second preliminary report® is so inexact as to be of very little value. 
The plan here reproduced (fig. i) is accurate in so far as concerns my own trenches and 
approximate only in regard to the outline of the cave- The trenches dug by Professor 
Rellini had already been filled in before I started work. One of them adjoined the 
'triangle’ at d\c back, and one adjoined the trench which I dug at the cave-mouth; of 
the two others I know nothing. I have theceforc omitted them from my plan. In the 
second place the excavations were never completed; and it has seemed advisable therefore 
to concentrate the time and resources available upon the publication of the materid 
from that part of the cave, at the back, which yielded clear stratigraphy, and to ^it 
that excavated with, and underneath, ^e skeletons in the cave-mouth. A few pieces 
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oniy from the Jatcer ske tvill be meiic{one<j where chey help to illuitrate or to clarify 
problems offered hy the material at the back. Finally die photography presented 
peculiar local difficulties and the res tilts were not always satisfactory; the entire series 
of negatives sub$ec]uently fell into Nazi hands and is lost, leaving me only an incomplete 
series of prints. 

THE SITE 

The cave of Manaccora (fig. i) lies in the flank of one of die limestone spurs 
characteristic of the northern shores of Monte Gargano.^ It is light and lofty, about 
48 metres long and zo wide, and opens in a large arch on to a sandy cove, whidi might 
serve as a harbour for small ships. Entering the cave from the shore one has to climb 
a sand-dune about 4 metres high, which separates it &om the sea. On the crest of it, 
even on the stillest day, a sand-whirl dances; and this may explain how a low dry-stone 
wall has been sufficient to keep the sand out of the cave itself. Right at the back a 
smaller, apse-like chamber, stouc 8 metres in diameter, opens offi the main cave. 
Before excavation die roof of this annexe was barely a metre above the modern sur^e. 

DuriiK the harsh winter months shepherds use Manaccora as a shelter for their 
flocks, and immediate^ inside the entrance are a number of stalls, built in the time-old 
dry-stone technique of the Gargano. The presence of these stalls effectively prevented 
any considerable excavation near the eotiance; and somewhat further in from the entrance 
huge blocks of limestoae fallen from the roof formed an equally effective barrier. The 
bulk of the excavation was therefore concentrated at die back of the cave, pardy in front 
of and partly within the Annexe. Operations were subsequently extended by the 
discovery of a cleft leading off the annexe; and by the necessity of clearing and recording 
a chance find of skeletons near the cave-mouth. 

Before turning to die individual discussion of these four sites, it will be useful 
to clear up one or two points affecting the stratigraphy of the cave as a whole. Over the 
whole of the back or the cave, except where disturbed by later, intrusive features, 
there was a clearly-marked division into three main strata, each divided from the next 
by a sterile layer, of variable thickness but averaging about 10 centimetres. These 
sterile layers were identified by Rellini as disint^rated limestone, the result of small falls 
from the roof during periods of temporary abandonment. Small particles were constantly 
falling from the roof during the work of excavation, and once a considerable boulder 
dropped. At the front of the cave these sterile levels were not found. There is however 

E ood reason to believe that the surface-level near the moudi was formerly a good deal 
igher than it is now. The walls are discoloured to a height of nearly four metres above 
the present surface; and some fiat niches cut into the cave-wall a short distance above it, 
in a position diat is now quite inaccessible, strongly suggest that the discoloration 
does in f^ mark the line of the fonner surface. The subsequent lowering of the floor 
at the entrance rnay readily be explained by the need to provide more convenient access 
for the flocks that are its present-day occupants. A trench cut from the back of the 
cave to the mouth is need^ before it will be possible to speak with any certainty. All 
the evidence available however suggests that the two sterile layers originally covered 

‘ For the euci lotation of the flee, see dt.. in SyU. Pal. liV, pL I. ». 

p. 4. I {e photograph of the ave mouth is repradueed 
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the whole of che cave; but chac at the moudi they have later been quarried away, together 
with the two upper occupation levels, exposing iht equivalent of what is, at the back, the 
third and deepest level. 

Another recurrent feature is the layer of tumbled boulders chat underlies the 
archaeological strata at che back of the cave and again at the mouth. Trial soundings at 
both points showed that this layer was more than two metres thick; and chac below ic 
was virgin sand, below this again water. Once more a trench linking the two sites is 
required foe certainty; but (t seems reasonable to suppose thac ic covers the bottom of che 
whole cavern, and that ic represents a single, disastrous EiII fram the roof. The only 
part not affected by rhis fall was che liccle annexe ac the end, che roof of which is in 
consequence several metres below thac of the main cave. 


(a) Siu L at the eave-meutb. 

The first of che four sites co be described, though noc the first to be excavated, lay 
ac che entrance to che cave, against the west wall. Here workmen engaged in filling some 
of the previous excavations came upon human skulls and bones a short distance below 
the surface, and a brief examination showed thac these were part only of a considerably 
larger deposit, the excavation of which muse, from its exposed position, be considered a 
matter of urgency. 

The soil ac tiiis point proved to be composed of loose sand mixed wiib large scones 
and very difficult to excavate in a tidy manner. I began by clearing the space where the 
skeletons had come co light, and ic soon became apparent chac immediately behind the 
exposed skeletons the lower part of the cave^wall formed a shallow recess or gtocco. 
This recess was followed outwards cowards che sea for a distance of 6 metres, to a point 
beyond the dry-scone wall that closes the cave-mouth; and in the ocher direction 
aenches were dug southwards cowards the interior of the cave to connect up with Ae 
site of a trench previously dug hy Rellini. Rellini had not observed any human remains 
in his excavation, and this point may be taken cherefore to mark the southward limit of 
che burials. « j < l 

The skeletons ac first exposed lay together in a single large heap intermixed with 
sand and stones, The bones were extremely fragile; and though in many cases parrs of the 
original articulation could be observed, particularly the spine, accompanied in one case 
by the leg-bones, I was unable co free a single whole Aelcton. One hand often lay 
near the head. In all 1 counted 20 skulls from the central heap. More bones seemingly 
in wild disorder, were found ac the same level in the trench running south towards the 
interior of the cave. In the recess, on che other hand, where we found our first bronze 
knife,® we found pare only of a single skeleton. 

The skeletons themselves showed no traces of burning; but mixed up among them 
were many sherds and fragments of charcoal. It is by no means cemin chat all of these 
were contemporary, for the deposit lay very near to the surface, without ^ protection 
of che sterile layer chat scaled the similar finds at the back of che cave, 
the bulk of the sherds resembled those from the detest hytt at the back, the)* indudcd 
also three painted 'Daunian' sherds characteristic of Stratum II in the Triangle 

UV. pL X, a. 
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(p. 29). In addition co the sherds, this upper level produced a few bronzes also and 
some blue glass beads,® The latter were found in close association with tubular bronze 
beads made of tvirc wound into the form of a coiled spring, pare evidently of a necklace.^ 
The bronzes included a pair of bronze double spirals of a form characcerisric of Manac* 
cora. These consisc of two fiar spirals linked by a wire wound into a coil, about 2 5 mm. 
long and 7* 5 mm. diameter. These double spirals always occurred in pairs, and their 
function is obscure. Thty were certainly not fibulae, for there is never any trace of a 
needle. The only parallcis known to me are in the Museum at Zin, where also they 
arc found in pairs. Other bronzes found with the skeletons include chin bronze discs, 
which may have belonged to earrings as they were fourtd near the head and in one 
case had stained the temple of one of the skulls; simple rings like wedding rings, of 
which one was lacer found in place on a finger-bone; and burtons, like cones with a loop 
at the back, the presence of which accounts no doubt for the rarity of brooches at 
Manaccora. 

On the removal of the first heap of skeletons, others were found beneath, again 
mixed with sand and stones and this rime extending into the recess, The condition of 
the bones and of the accon^anying bronzes grew progressively worse as the excavation 
went deeper, and it is difficult to give an exact estimate w the number of bodies 
cepresented. There were at least fifgr, if not more, and apart from the single skeleton 
of a child which lay near the pelvis of an adult, all the identifiable remains were chose of 
adults. 

The bronzes buried in these deeper levels varied little from those already described, 
the only exceptions being two daggers and part of an arm-ring- The daggers were found 
at depths of 0*97 m. and 1*17 m, respectively. The better preserved of these had a 
blade with a sh^ow mid-rib and a ung with raised edges and wider at the base than the 
blade, The handle, of wood or bone, hw been fixed by bronze rivets, of which two were 
preserved in the base of the tang and one in the middle. The arm-ring was found at a 
depth of 2 *00 m- in the recess and consisted of two ribbons, each ending in spirals, 
of which the heads arc intertwined. A few cups, which, in striking contrast to most of 
the pocce^, were found intact, were presumably tomb-furniture. They were shallow 
bowls with a wide handle perforated by a hole. 

Continuing deeper in the trenches in front of the recess and inwards towards the 
interior, after the last of the skeletons had been cleared, we found a layer of sand, which 
included plenty of sherds, together with bone awls, spindle-whorls arxd clay bobbins. 
There were two fragments only of bronze, the one a bead similar co chose found with the 
skeletons, the ocher part of a pin. Of iron, apart from spots of ceddish-brown colour 
which might have rcptesenced the oxidised remains, there was no certain trace either 
in this or in any other level at Manaccora. Indeed the physical conditions are such chat it 
could hardly have been expected to survive, On the ocher hand the absence of flint 
implements from the occupation-levels proves conclusively that the people of Manaccora 
had implements of cnecal; and bronze was too expensive a commodiQ^ fot every-day 
use. 

The first well-preserved hearth appeared in front of the recess at a depth of 2*25 m. 

* 'Tliee buds, which wm CMiodcd white »the our- vertin of Reuse, 
tide, were aiulyced by the depenmoit of daenwciy, Hoi- * SuS, Pel. LTV, pi, XII, p. 
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It consisted of a layer of burnt clay testing on pebbles, and on it were charcoal and ashes. 
It was evident, both fcom the hearths and from the material finds, that this I^er 
represented the remains of a settlement occupied immediately prior to the burial of the 
bodies. It extended downwards to the layer of large boulders (see p. 27) and must have 
belonged to the first scnicrs to venture in after the collapse of the cave-toof. The 
advantages of cavedife are many in an exposed territory suw as Monte Gargano, and 
caves are still occupied as dwellings in some of the communities. The cove on to which 
Manaccora opens may well have served in addition as a harbour foe the cliif-top settle¬ 
ment above. It is important to note that Manaccora was not in the first instance 
a burial-place, but chat it was a habitation-site in which bodies were buried at a 
moment of emergency. It is Ajtile to speculate on the nature of the catastrophe that 
caused the death of over fifty people at one time, not to speak of the further burials 
that were found later at the back of the cave. That the skeletons in the entrance 
belonged to the stratum in which they were buried is clear from the pottery found with 
and underneath them. Moreover, as will be seen from the second part of this report, 
the pocteiy and bronzes chat were found associated with the skeletons substantially 
repeat the forms found with the burials in the interior of the cave. There can be little 
doubt that the whole forms a single, uniform series, 

(b) Site II: the back ef the rmv. 

Before the discovery of the burials at the cave-mouth claimed out attention, work 
had already begun at a point near the back of the cave, in front of the annexe. For 
practical reasons the initial trench was triangular, with a right angle cowards the cave- 
mouth and the two adjacent sides 2 metres and 9 mccrcs long respectively (fig. 2). 
The shorter side, towards the East, was sited to avoid ground already dug by Rellini. 
For convenience of digging the triangle was subdivided into three smaller trenches; 
and when these had been cleared, the north face revealed a clear and complete cross- 
section of the archaeological strata present in Manaccora (fig, 5),’' 

The section as it showed in the north free of the tiianglc comprised three archaeo¬ 
logical layers, each divided from the next by a stctilc layer, of about 10 cm. average 
thickness, representing the accumulated debris of disintegrated limestone fallen from 
the roof during periods when the cave was not occupied Qsee above, p. 26), With a 
few exceptions, due to later disturbance, these sterile layers were found consistently 
in all the trenches dug at the back of Manaccora. At the west end of the triangle a large 
hole had been dug in Hellenistic times, piercing the upper sterile level and reaching 
down nearly to the base of the intermediate occupation-level. It was later found to 
extend into the annexe also (see p. where it had in pbces pierced the lower sterile 
layer also; but as it was filled with black soil, which stood out in sharp contrast to 
the lively colours of the stratified deposits, there was no difficulty in isolating the 
intrusive materiai. A second, but smaller, disturbance was found in the middle 
trench of the triangle, where a hut-foundation belonging to the intermediate occupa¬ 
tion-level had penetrated the lower sterile layer over a small area. With these excep¬ 
tions the division between the successive occupation-levels is cleai and continuous, and 
it is this rigid stracigraphy that gives Manaccora its unique value to the archaeologist 
in a district where stratigraphical evidence is rarely forthcoming. 

** Th« erigiaalA of tbe Morions dnwo in cdotir, »ad whkh were in black sed for the puipote of 
reproduction are is tbe Bridch School tt 
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DETAIL OF EXCAVATIONS AT THE BACK OF 

MANACCORA 



Fio. 2 .^^Plan of thb Excavations at ttie Back of the Cavs. 


The excavation of the triangle reveaJtcl oaces of a structure in the intermediate 
occupation-layer, extending northwards, an orderly arrangement of large stones found 
between 3 and 7 metres from the NE comer of the trench. This proved to be pan 
of a scone circle, so far unt<]ue in Manaccora, To follow it. the excavation was extended 
northwards, the trenches being sited with a view to avoiding the eastern limits of the 
large, Hellenistic disturbance noted in the previous paragraph. In this we were only 
pactly successful as in both the first two trenches (^. z, St(s) and St(i)) die lower levels 
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wcffc intacc, but the upp<r levels were ^:>und to have been disfuebed. At the NW 
comer of Sc(i) the disturbance, though shallow, was still cx>ncinuing. It was only in 
the third trench (fig. 2, N), to the east of the first two that the upper sterile level was 
found intacc. and due we were able m secure therefDre a comiderwle body of securely 
sealed macerial belonging to the intecmediate occupacion-scratum. The lower stratum 
was left unexcavated in diis trench, sealed by the lower sterile level and safe for future 
excavation. Whilst working in the trenches St(s), St(i), and N >ve discovered chac 
die intermediate occupatioD-kyer consisted of sh^low pits about 4 m. in diameter. 

SECTION C-D-E POS.CoNveNTiCNS see sbction 
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UOWBft STBUILe uevBu 


Fio. 4 .^SirB 11; SsenoN op ths West ano North Faces of Tr^ch St(s). 


and filled with the debris of daily life. They had hearths in their centres. The pics 
were close to each other, separated by small walls of packed boulders. Their outlines 
showed clearly on the sides of our trenches (fig. 5). No signs of superstructures 
were found. They might have been built of flimsy material long since perished or 
thought Co be unnecessary inside a cave which a&rded protection against inclement 
weather. The pics extended towards the triangle, but one only intruded into it. Ic 
was deeper chan che others, and had pierced the second sterile layer in one point. 


(c) Siu 111 : the Annexe. 

The next site to occupy out attention was the Annexe (fig. 2)- Our immediate 
purpose was to fsokce and to examine the large Helienistic disturbance already en> 
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as chis, riddled wich caves and rich in the remains of a distAM pasc, ic is incvicabie chat 
popiili imagination should seize upon tales of subterranean passages, peopled by 
fiibulous beings guarding imaginary treasures, For once the event was to justify these 
fantasies. 

The plan of the Annexe is roughly semi-citoilar, the base being the long side of 
the criangularcrench of the previous site and the circumfeencc the cock-wall of the cave. 
For purposes of excavation it was divided into four sections, numbered fwm east to 
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west A, Ai, Az and A^, and «adi divided from the next on a line parallel with the 
short side of the tnangular trench. 

It soon became apparent that in the Annexe the upper sterile layer, if ic had ever 
existed, had been destroyed by the large Hellenistic excavation. This grew progressively 
deeper cowards the east, and at the ease end it had destroyed in pares the lower sterile 
layer also. In it was found a certain amount of fragmentary hand-made pottery, but this 
may well have belonged to the destroyed earlier levels, and the only Ends that could be 
attributed with certain^ to the latest phase were numerous fragments of amphorae. 

Trench A was the first to be cleared. In this trench undisturbed occupacion- 
macerial was not found until well below the level of the lower sterile layer. On the other 
hand the large blocks found at the bottom of the adjacent trenches in the cave proper 
were here absent, and the archaeological strata only finished at a depth of over 4 metres. 
In the next trench, Ai, the half of a human skull was found at a depth of i*i 5 m. 
There were no associated bones, and the soil in which it was found was still the fill of 
the Hellenistic excavation, black and mingled near the rock walls with limestone 
splinters. The underlying, undisturbed strata were red, plentifully rnixed with layers of 
ashes in the deeper levels and rich in the debris of human occupation. A description of 
the material finds will be found in part E of thU report. The hearths, of which we 
found several, had been catefully constructed of a layer of clay, burnt red by fire, on a 
basis of pebbles. In the rock w^I at the back of the Annexe were several small niches, 
and in one of these, shaped like a slot and 1*40 m. deep, at the junction of Ai and A2. 
were the skulls and some of the bones of infoncs, some $0 small that th^ might have 
belonged to a foetus, in all belonging perhaps to three individuals. 

Ic was while excavating Ax at a depth of just over ^ metres that we made a dramatic 
discovery. The workmen were removing from the wall at the south end of the trench 
some loose rocks that were in danger of collapsing, when the soil next to the wall gave 
way, exposing the beginning of a passage. The opening was just large enough for the 
most enterprising of me boys to slip in; but he soon returned, coo frightened to give any 
coherent account. He was followed by one of the workmen, who after a time returned 
carrying a bronze sword. He too was too excited to describe clearly what he had seen; 
but it was evident that we had made an important discovery, and 1 had the bole en¬ 
larged to enable me to crawl through myself. After passing 17 metres of what seemed 
at the time to be a narrow passage, I found myself at the entrance to a somewhat wider 
chamber, the end of which remained invisible in the dark. Against the rock wall my 
torch picked out human skulls. Next to each stood a drinking cup, and several swords 
and daggers were disposed on the ground. I did not dare to enter for fear of disturbing 
the remains. The photographs which I cook aw not clear enough for tepcoduction, 
but for me they still hdd something of the first sombre impression of the day of 
discovery. We had found another mass burial; buc this time the remains wae those of 
important personages. They had not been thrown into a heap and covered with earth 
and stones, but laid carefully to rest, each one provided with his drinking cup and 
personal belongings. Until we came, nobody had disturbed their test, and the only 
damage done to them had been that wrought by damp and an unkindly soil. 

It seemed wiser to defer excavation erf this funerary cleft until work in the Annexe 
should be complete, and the entrance was ctmporarily sealed with a wall of dry stone. 
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Vi^in SAnd soon appeared in Ai ac a depth of 4*40 m., and we turned to A2. Here, 
immediately below the lower sterile layer, ac a depth of 1*85-1 *90 m. near the rock 
fecc, we found some bronzes. These were beads made of bronze wire similar co those 
found with the burials at the entrance co Manaccora, a plain bronze ring, and two 
spirals with the ends bent back to form a hook, which may have been ear-rings or else 

SECTION J“K * coMvixTiw* $ce saexiOM P-C-H 
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Fio. 6 .—Thb Annaxb (Sttb EI); Sbciton of tmb Warr Face of Trsich Aa- 


thc broken pares of a double spiral finger ring.® Next to these bronzes were human 
bones. There were many hearths, many of them no more chan fire-reddened patches of 
soil, covered wirh ash. The plentiful porceev included sevend well preserved small 
cups with high, ribbon handles or mace handles. There were also bone points, made 
from the long bones of small animals, some of them polished to a brilliant black. 
The technique is still preserved in Apulia, where polished, black rabbit bones are 
used CO make the stems of pipes. The finds included spindle-whorls of a variety of 
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forms, some of them very carefully made, and focened pieces of bristly polished black 
pottery. The laccec may have been beads, as we had found similar objects with 
the burials at the cave-'mouth. 

It was in this trench, at a depth of 2.‘ 55 m., resting in one of the hearths, that we 
found a ceciacom mould, perhaps for the casting of an ornamental plate, Another 
mould had previously tumoJ up in the deepest stratum at the east end of the triangular 
trench- This was for a small aae with a stop-ridge, broken unfortunately immediately 
above the ridge. In neither case was any trace round in Manaccora of objects which 
might have been cast in these moulds. Indeed no axe of any sort came to light. 

Below the level that produced all this archaeological material was another, very 
diferenc in character, running from about 2*80 to 3*50 meo^ deep. The soil was 
darker, mixed with pebbles and very damp. There were few sherds but many animal 
bones and among them two human jaw-bones. As we cleared cowards the back wall of 
the Annexe wc found chat what we had previously believed to be the entrance to a 
passage leading to the comb-chamber beyond was in fact the back of the Annexe, 
curving away under the rock to form a sort of 'abri sous roche', and thac the tomb- 
chamber opened directly from the south-west corner of the Annexe. The overhanging 
rock had sheltered the part beneath it from the in6Icration of earth from the cave, and 
this in the course of time had piled up, leaving a passage free through which we had 
been able to creep. As we discovered later, this shctccred part against the rock had also 
been used for burials. The floor consisted of a solid mass of human bones, mingled 
with chips of rock, earth, and remnants of tomb-furniture similar to chat found with 
the burials at the cave-mouth. 

Working downwards in A3 and clearing the rock-foce at the back, we found 
more shallow cracks and niches thac had been used for burials- They ranged in depth 
from 2*90 to 3*65 m- In, and infremt of one of these, which ran from 2*40 to 3*65 m., 
we found a heap of skeletons similar to chose at the cave-mouth- In another place a 
pyramid of six skulls had been built against the wall. 

Ac a depth of about 5* 50 m, the character of the filling again changed. Below this 
point it consisted of ashes mixed with bones of animals and some scones but containing 
very little archaeological material. About half-way down the deposit was a chin byer of 
earth. These ash byets extended into A2. Beneath the ash were the remains of a stone 
pavement, about half of which appeared to be still in position in A2 and A3, ending in 
A2 in a segment of a circle, wfiich ictecched across the crench from north to south, 
Ac the edge of this pavement, in A2, were two small hearths, but these were much too 
small to be connected with the overlying deposits of ash, which appear rather to be the 
result of two successive large fires which covered the greater part of the Annexe from 
west to east. 

From the level immediately below the pavement, the deepest in the Annexe, 
poses had been driven into the vi^in sand beneath, The posts (pi. IV, 2)* had been 
removed in antiquity, for there was no trace of wood preserved, and the holes had filled 
in with rubbish from the stratum above, which stood out bbek against the white of 
the sand- These posts were massed about the enrrance to the tomb-cave. It is possible 
that five of them supported a fence across A2, but otlicrwise it was impossible to 

• a A/. LIV, pL VTT, a. 
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dececc any orderly arrangement. One of the poses had fallen, Icaying a mark about 
70 cm. long, and a similar length was indicaced for another which had been driven in 
close against the rock face beneath an overhanging scone. The purpose of these posts 
cannot be determined with certain^, but they probably had something to do with rf^e 
lorab-cavc or with a burial ceremony connected with it, Certainly they did not 
stand in place for long, as they were discarded before the stone paving was laid. 

In the souch-wese cornet of A3, at a depth of 4*24 m., was another small niche 
in the tock- In it were two cups and a picchet, of which the cups were already broken 
when deposited, We found later that this niche communicated with the tomb-cave, 
and the vessels may well have contained offerings to the dead. 

Having completed the clearance of the body of the Annexe, we turned out attention 
to the part lying immediately in front of the entrance to the tomb-cave. This we found 
had been closed in antiquity by a small dry-stone wall, teaching to about half the height 
of the entrance. Against it lay another heap of skeletons and earth, and in a corner 
between this heap and the rock a deposit of 'loom-weights’, stacked in three rows of 
three, the one reversed upon the other. They were of unbaked clay, conical and per¬ 
forated neat the tip. Other ‘loom-weighes’ found elsewhere in the excavation were all 
of pottery, and included both conical and pyramidal forms, pierced some with a single 
hole, others with four hole£ running from top to bottom. From die pile of skeletons 
we cxcracccd some of the small cups, which were bv now fomiliar, also bronae ri/^ and 
buttons, often several together, double spirals, and ornamental pins, A new item was a 
chick bronze wire, coiled like a serpent, which seems to have been the upper part 
of a '£bula serpeggiante’; near it was found part of the needle. On the scone wall itself 
we found some bones, which had perhaps spilled over from the heap in front and a 
sword, which had been laid crosswise to the wall, as if intentionally. 


(d) Site IV: the Funerofy CUft. 

When the last banicr had been demolished, we found ourselves inside the inner 
cave at its widest part, where ic measured just under 3 metres from wall to wall. 
Almost immediately in front of us it bifurcated, the shorter branch leading to the left, 
the longer to the right to a distance of io*6o metres. Even after all the earth had been 
cleared from the entrance, it was still dark, and the work had to be done by lamp-light. 
To our right we could see six skulls, opposite us three more, and on the left thrw 
skulls and a jaw-bone. Between the skulls on the right lay two long swords, with the 
group in front wece two swords and two da^ers, and with chose on die left two swords 
and a dagger. Two small cups stood in the entrance next to the bones of several ^ons. 
and similar cups aaompanied many, but by no means all, of the skeletons- In the plan 
chat I made (%- i), each cup received a number and each of the major bron^ a l«c«. 
There were too many rings, buttons and tuculi (up to 36 with a single burial) for 

individual numeration- . j u 

It was not easy from the disposition of the skulls to see how the corpses had b«n 
kid, They bad not been covered originally and very little eacth has since fdtatd in; 
but the cave is damp and the bones had sunk into the ground, and ma^ of them 
disincegrated. No single skeleton could be isolated intact. From the position of the 
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haods, however, n^ar the head, and irom the angle between the femora and the bones of 
the lower extremities, it would appear that the bodies were flexed: indeed in the narrow 
space available an extended position would have been impracticable. Towards the &onc 
of the cave the skeletons lay dose to each ochecr they may even have been laid out in two 
layers; and there is the possibility of disturbance by later intruders. Towards the back 
of the cave the skeletons were more widely spaced; but the whole space had been used, 
and right at the furthest point we found me cones of a hand still wearing a fioger^ing, 
and a broken armlet and some buttons. 

The bronzes were all ve^ friable, many of them reduced co powder or to a green 
smear. There was no trace of iron, which would not in any case have had any chance to 
survive, The tomb-furniture, which will be described in parr 11 of this report, was 
far richer than that found at the cave-mouth- There were a number of new features: 
arm-rings, new types of bronze sword, of long pins and of double spirals. Besides the 
glass beads there were two of amber; and one of the small cups, with a curvilinear pattern 
filled with white, calls for special mention. The state of the skeletons precluded the 
determinaeion of their sex. but the number of swords and daggers suggest that the 
majority at any rate were men. There were no children. The bones of one animal, 
probably an ox, were found in the entrance, near cup 4, beside the remains of an un¬ 
usually massive individual. 

In the wider part of the comb-cave there were a few sherds of pocteiy found 
beneath the skeletons, all of types familiar from the deepest stratum of the Annexe. 
A handful of flint flakes, all rough, and seemingly struck from the same nodule, 
may have served to light a lamp during the burial ceremony. The sherds were probably 
refuse strayed from the deepest layer of the Annexe, which itself had at this earliest 
stage served probably as a refuse-dump rather chan a dwelling. 

It has been suggested that under the skeletons in the comb-cave was found a 
scracum of Macchia oi Mare type. This is erroneous. Neither pocteiy nor flints of the 
earlier culture were present in these, nor in any ocher of the excavations in Manaccora. 
The only exceptions are a single bifacial flint found in front of the pile of skeletons at 
the encrance ac a depth of z- 52 m., and another in the main cave. It is impossible to 
dissociate the burials found in Ivlanaccora from chc earliest occupation-levels, among 
and on which they lie. It is scracigraphically certain that chc burials within the 
tomb-cave and the heaps of bodies piled against the wall that closes it are approxi¬ 
mately, if not indeed absolutely, contemporary; for both are securely sealed by the 
layers of ashes in the Annexe; and the identity of die material finds associated with chc 
latter group and with the burials in the cave-mouth shows that the last-named also must 
be associated with the same dramatic events. The comb-furniture in the inner cave is 
richer and more elaborate chan the rest, but many of the types arc identical, and the 
difference must be social rather than chronological. Stratigraphy, the material finds 
and the inherent probability of the circomsunces, all converge co show that the three 
main groups of burials belong together, and co associate them with the earliest settlement 
of which Manaccora has yielded any trace. 


Euse Baumoartel 



THE LAMPAS PAINTERS 


Thb artist I call the Lampas painter painted the torch-racc on the mug in the 
Karlsruhe Museum that Bltimd tcpfoduce<f on place 134 of his book 5 pofi tier Jiellenen.^ 
Though I have found it difficult to place the style of the Lampas painter within the 
whole production of Apulian vases with certain^, I have no doubt mac it is Apulian. 

Sir John Beazl^ ^rst pointed out to me chat the style of the mug in Karlsruhe 
was identical with chat of the mug Oxford 19 34.17. Later I came across two more vases, 
which, I thought, should go with chose in Karlsruhe and Oxford. One was in Truro, 
the other in Reading. I compared phott^aphs of them with Blumel^s reproduction 
of the Karlsruhe vase and phocograpns of the Oxford vase, and came to the conclusion 
that they were all painted by the same hand. 

This is a shore description of die subjects represenred on the four vases by the 
Lampas painter known to me: 

1. Mug (oinochoe shape VIII B). Karlsruhe Museum- Pi. V, i, after Blucnel, 

Sf»n der Helhnen, 115, pi. 134- Three naked youths in corch-race. On either side 
of the first racer a post. Height 12^ mm. 

2. Mug (oinoehoe shape Vlll B). The Reading Corporation Museum and Arc Gallery 

no. 25.50. PI. V, 2-4. Woman reclining and Eros holding wreath and dish. 
On the right-hand side lavcr, and above it flying bird. In the field, wreath. 
Height 125 mm.; diameter J12 mm- 

3. Mug(oinochoc shape VIII N). Oxford 2934*17- »- 3 ' Woman bouncing 

ball and holding tympanon.* On the left-hand side, bird flying and holding 
wreath in its claws, Plant on either side of the woman. Two fillets in the field. 
Height 90 mm.; diameter 80 mm. 

4. Mug (oinochoe shape VIII N). Truro, The Cornwall County Museum. Pi. VII, 1-2. 

Youth chasing deer and holding cympanon in one hand and three ivy-leaves (?) 
in the ocher. Musical instrument and wreath in the field. Height 95 mm.; 
diametcc 85 mm. 


' Thkarticle isa loull pMofa «*Uet workon Greek 
South Italian VMes, wUdt*! c a rried our as a reseaidi stu* 
deoi of Ufifveraicy College, Loodoiv ’n»e vasea here ^ 
miiTTf belora to difCmnt Muaeuies outside London and I 
ihodd not have b^n able to snidy then wlthoin the 
Bowdal aaeisance of the Censal Reaeaidi Fund of the 
Universty of Lotion, vhkh provided for my inrdling 
emnsee ani those ineuned for ^otogiapha. 

My thanks an due to Mr. D. B. Haldefs ^-eepoof ^ 
De^rtzunt of Andnudee oftba Aihmolean Mumurl for 
pemisaion to oubliA ^vaaeein Oxford; to Mr. W. A. 
Smallcoobe, Cuniorof dtf RadiAg Corponekm MuMiitn 
and An Guleey, for penniiefoft to publidi the Readies 
tm^, «id to Mr- bwge Patfoie, Curatorof the CocowiO 


County Muaeum, for pert^mon to p u blWi the Tturo 

very grstrful to Rro feno r T. B, L. Webeter aed 
Profwor d M. Robensoo, iri>o kindly heip^ ray 
by discuestns problena vUi me and eonecang ymoue 
m«r» •" tny tDenuaeripb I am abo very gii*W to Sir 
Beaxley. who rood my manuaeriM dirot^DOM ted 
eropotd varioua comedofu, adudi 1 nave adc^oted. 

* I know ©ffto oib« repreaenbtionofatoi«*w»«eooa 
Greek Soudi Italian vase. 

•A wofsao boundee a ball is repiesenied m an 
Apulbft wBodioe in Alemburg (aae 2* 
i9fO, Heft 3, tll-d, figs. XJ7-*). tt **«» ^ 

Beasley kindly drew my acteiMiOB. 
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The fevouritt shape of the pamcer, so far as is known, is the mug-* His vases arc 
divided into two types; (a) that of the Karlsruhe and Reading mugs, which I call 
oinochoe shape Vlft B; (i) chat of Oxford 19 54-17 and the vase in Truro, which I 
call oinochoe shape VIJl N. The first ^e is more squat chan the second; the transition 
from body to mouth is not direa but carried out through a well rounded shoulder and 
a radier high neck- The lip of the mouth is rolled downwards. The vases of this type 
have a foot in two degrees with the transition from body to foot furrowed; their handles 
arc double rolled and knotted. The second type is mote elegant chan the first; it has 
no shoulder or neck, and the mouth, which spreads upwards, grows directly from the 
body. The vases of this have no foot and their handles are double rolled but not 
knotted. 

So far as one can judge from the small number of known vases by this painter, 
the patterns he uses arc of two sores, according to the two shapes of his mugs. Thus 
the vases in Karlsruhe and Reading have similar patterns; a laurel to the right 
(with dots between the lower leaves) on the neck, an egg-pattem with docs on the 
shoulder, and a iq^lised wave-pattern beneacK d^e figure-work and the floral ornament. 

The Oxford and Truro vases arc decorated wfm patterns different from those on 
the two ocher mugs: a dotted egg-pattern above the ngurc-work not extending to the 
surfoce above the floral ornament and beliind the handle, and a stylised wav^patcern 
(with a thin reserved band) below the figure-work and the floral ornament. Botli have 
a second wave-pattern on me top surface of the mouth. 

The youdi on die Truro vase is not unlike the torch-racers represented on die 
Karlsruhe mug,^ but on the latter the lines indicating the details of the bodies are 
more angular. The figures on both vases are running to the left. Their heads and 
right legs arc in profile, while their bodies and left legs are represented in three-quarter 
view.* The chests are short and broad and the clavicles, omitted on the last racer of 
the Karlsruhe mug, are, in two cases, indicated by a rather arbitrarily drawn single Knc. 
The youth on the Truro mug and the third corch-racer of the Karlsruhe vase have their 
breast-lines represented, while the tight breast-line of the second corch-racer of this 
vase 1$ omitted. Thick docs are used for the nipples and navel, but the genitals are 
created differently on each separate figure.^ The right hand of the youth on the Truro 
vase resembles the right hand of woman on Oxford 1934,17; his patellae arc 


* To my knowledge ihere are three dIfEerent wpee ot 
Apulian imie (X ^ >we of the dineience 

berveen eorwpending ef Aak and Greek South 

InL'an vases ; but, wherever posable, 1 call the laiKr tiiet 
Beasley*! naoes ^ die foioer) : 

<0) The oinodioe ehm Vin B. to which bdoac 
vaeee such as Bdogu, Pellm^ PU~ Sh C.K HI, 
IV Or. ^.32,16; Tarineo I, lYdr, ^ j 4, j-4; 
Copenruem inv. 4(13, C.y. VI, el. sAs, Cracow, 
Ceartetyaki Museum inv. 14^4, CF. H, pL id (PoL 

(S) The ouiochoc shape Vm M, to wUch belong 
vases eu«h as Brunswick AT 6I7, C.y. ^ 40, w (with 
ihs compere the ibepe of d»e Anievase^rord laaS.ie, 

CKTU pi 4s, I). 

(r) Hw oirto^oe shape VTTI N, to edikh belong 
viaee uch » Torocto \l), Robiosoa and Hskubi, pL 
kXVTT and Copoihagen itiv. Chr- Vin 14, CF. VI, 


pi i6s, 5, this conpara the shape of (he Acric 

vace Aibw KM. rS} r,Welters, Zu grmAuehtn .Agow, 
p.S, fig. I. 

MlssesRichteredMllneedl (heAttkmugaeup. This 
seems to tnt rather confiulng: aptm from the ftce that die 
Rrmisnow cornmonly used to indicate du kylix, U is used 
W the seme autbore so broadly as to indude even two 
shapes of vase without handles (see Shapes a/ij//aims ^ 
Ashtfoa/t Votes, p. ji, fgs. 

* The £ros on the R^ing vase ts Treated In a alightly 
dli&rentway. 

* Poitherepxceentadon eflefelegslnthre^quanervlew 
see npcdaUy the first torch-racer of the Kailsruhe vase 
aixl the youth on the Truro mug. The ri^i leg of dK 
Eros on the Reeding vase resemKes the rimi legs of the 
(ofdi'rweR, while toe corresponding 1^ oTthe youth on 
the vase in Truro Is more hoc 

^ The genitals of dre Eros on (be Reading vase are also 
peoJisriy ireared. 
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indicated by curved lines, while chose of chc two racers on chc Karlsruhe vase and the 
Eros on che Reading vase are more angular. A curved line on che right leg of che youdi 
on the Truro vase indicates the edge of the shin-bone* while che ankles are omicced on all 
the male figures. Characteristic are the lines separating che legs from che feet.® Ic would 
be difficult to compare the face of che youth on the Truro vase with those of che torch- 
racers or the Eros on che Karlsruhe and Reading vases. The mouth of che second racer 
on the Karlsruhe vase is not unlike that of the third. The necks of both arc com- 

E aratively long, but chc youth on the Truro vase and the Eros on chc Reading vase 
ave very short necks. There is a horizontal line at the cop of the youth’s throat on the 
Truro mug; this appears again on the second and third racers of the Karlsruhe vase, but 
moved a little towards the middle of their necks. The hair of the figures on both vases 
is represented as a mass; that of che Eros on the Reading mug is covered by chc sorr of 
kekr^halos worn by female figures on all the known vases by this painter.® All male 
figures wear radiate scephanai,^ and chose on the Karlsrtihc and Truro vases have a 
ribbon slung over the right shoulder. 

The torches held by chc racers are not unlike che torch, which the middle racer 
holds, on che obverse of an Attic red-figured bell-kracer by die Kekrops painter in 
San Simeon (ARK. $55,3) ; i.c., the)' arc almost entirely consumed. 

The female figures on che Oxford and Reading vases resemble one another;^* 
both wear a belted, sleeveless chiton, striped down me centre and bordered round chc 
edge.'* Their hair is covered by similar kckryphaloi (which seem to consist of 
scarf-like pieces of cloth wound round ic), with a chignon jutting ouc behind and a 
tuft left uncovered on the temple. Both wear radiate Stephane, bead earrings and 
bracelets. The head of the Eros on the Reading vase is treated similarly to cliose of the 
women, except that he has no earrings. His wrists are decorated with bracelets. 

The bird on the Reading vase is not unlike that carrying a wreath on the Oxford 
mug. The deer of the Truro vase has many parallels on Apulian vases.^ The t)'mpana 
on chc Truro and Oxford vases are very much like one another. On three of the four 
mugs the ground is indicated by a row of dots-“ 

The floral ornament of the Lampas painter is very characteriscic.^ It consists of a 
palmctte flanked b)' a couple of tendrils on either sidc.^® Between the tendrils a 


■ BI&jikI hav« intnprered thne lines 4 S ihe tap 
of sha^ nnee in his text on the Kaiisrulis >nug he 
srna: *... ell a cadJate dtsdem, a bend over 
Ihe biewt, and shoes*. This inierpreedon seems to me 
«rcng.' t do not know any represermloo of a Greek 
athlete wealing shoes. 

* Kaeee thM die of the (irst (ordi-ncer, mho Is 
tear^y visible in our reproduction of the KarlsnJie vase, 
is eed up in a chignon. 

** One would be tempted to identify the ornament on 
che lamjMdisBe’s heads widi dsat worn by Umpadistae on 
AtDc vues (see the belUknter London yS. ?->«. 6 by die 
Nikiee pelnier, Sebrdder. Sp^i, pi. ft, a; A-R.V. S47)* 
bui this would be wrorq^ St^aiuJ lil^ ihose of our 
iampadistae are often worn by %ur«s on Greek South 
Iialiifi vases. 

It would be diScuJt to compare the featurec of ihar 
liees, bur there is no doubt that rar eyes were detwe by 
the same hand. 

Nodtt however that die folds ot the oiiton of the 


woman on the Oxford vaw ore indlaied hy siraishter 
lines. 

^ for sepresenmiont of deer on ApuUn vases m 
among od*m London Fay? (which I anribute to the 
Iliuperus punter), Copeohegen inv. Oit. VIU 316. CK 
\l pi adi Bid pi, Jda. i, or Zurich, Atdiaeologkal CoJ- 
lecrioa of the Utiivenity, Overbeek, AtU*,p\. it, n ^r 
detail-photoflcsphs of this vase I am indebted ro Dr. 
dirisi^h Oainnont). 

t* Widt dienntftealimtniiBBitiatheneldoteheTcUM 
jnuK. ef. chat near the woman playing dw tngoi^ the 
obveree of Coperduen 'Qv. Chr- VIII yiifC.y, VT, pi. 
adi, IC. Wegner (t>at Art 6rurAu, p. 66) 

calls this inarumsnt a xylophone. 

Of die floral omarseot on dw Kailsuhe rsug oiuy a 
very s^i part can be seao In ourreproduciion. Mffioy 
however to assume that li should not be ^SsrsitTOBi die 
others. „ 

The tendrils are shorter 00 the Reading ad Karlt- 
ruhe vasm. and che spini-shaped »pa of the outer oom 
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flower is painted in yellow at the top of a stem and buds arc atu«±ed to die terM^ils by 
similar seems.*’ Dots decorate the floral ornament and the rosettes. The use of milcos on 
top of the yellow colour is general on these vases. 

A fbeure common to rfe Lampas painter's vases is that the underside of the foot is 
glazed, with the exception of one circular band (two on Oxford 1934.17) and the centre, 
which arc reserved, 

Now I come to wo ocher pieces which, in shape and decoration, resemble die work 
of the Lampas painter. They are: 

1. Mug (oinochoe shape Vni B). Oxford 438. Pi. VII, 3-4* Cat-like animal. In 

the field, plant and rosette. Height 128 mm.; diameter 110 mm. 

2. Mug(oinochoeshape VniB). Oxford 439 - Pi. VI, 4. Cock. In the field, plant and 

rosette- Height 133 mm.; diameter 104 mm. 

Their shapes ate like those of the Karlsruhe and Reading vases, but the handle of 
Oxford 438 is not knotted. Instead of a laurel on the neck, there is an ivy-pattern with 
incised stems and painted leaves and berries. The figures, a cat-like animd on the one, a 
cock on the ocher, are entirely different from those on the vases attributed to the 
Lampas painter, but as subjects altogether original. The two mugs have in common a 
plant with three long leaves in the field. The rosette above the cock on Oxford 439 and 
chose of the floral ornament on Oxford 438 are like the rosettes on die Lampas painter's 
vases; the rosette in front of the animal on Oxford 438 is slightly different. Xht floral 
ornament of these mugs is a variant of that on the vases in Karlsruhe and Reading: the 
palmecce is flanked by two tendrils on either side, but the outer ones are here developed 
into ebborate systems of spirals and buds. 

The stems of the buds are again yellow and covered with miltos. Miltos is also used 
CO indicate the feathers of the cock on Oxford 439, but this is not very distinct in the 
reproduction. 

The undersuifkes of the two mugs are glazed, with the exception of one cirodai 
band and the centre, which are reserved. 

I find it difficult to date the work of the Lampas painter, but am inclined to asenbe 
it to the second half of the fourth century B.c. 

Alexander Cambitoglou 


Bm<lowniod«]>notttoudiihe v«v«-p«nembelov; dtey 
an set Ingher en ^ Tmro and Oxford vases betaose ihe 
egg-psoem over dte msin scene does noc extend to the 
surtkee ebove ih< doni omainent and behitMl the handle 


Details on Apulian vaee are often indicaied in yellov 

or white colour. \Vben yellow colour ia used, it la, 00 for 
es I know, alwoys applied on top of a ler^r of white colour. 



ROMAN SITES ON THE TARHUNA PLATEAU OF 
TRIPOUTANIA 


DuKINO the years 1895-6 the late H- Swainson Cowper visited the Tarhuna 
pleateau of Tripolitania and examined in considerable detail a large number cf ancient 
sites. The results of this exploration, first published in the AMiptary, were later em¬ 
bodied in a monograph published in 1897.^ Cowpcr was not the first European to 
visit the ancient monuments of the Tarhuna region: he had been preceded by Smyth 
(1817), Barth (1850), Von Bary (1875), and Rohlfs (i879)> His own work 
was more detailed, and geographically more concentrated, chan that of his predecessors, 
and his publication, amply illustrated by photc^aphs and drawinp, remains to-day an 
indispensable companion for any investigator of ancient sites in the c«wrn Gebel. 

Cowper's main thesis, which occupies a predominant place in his book, was chat 
the trilithon-shaped 'senams' (arable for 'idols') of the Tarhuna plateau were pc^ 
historic monuments of a religious character. This conclusion was immediately chal¬ 
lenged by Sir John Myres and the lace Sir Arthur Evans, who demonstia^ conclusively 
chat these megalithic structures were in fact the frames of Roman olive-presses.* In 
consequence general inceccsc in the Tarhuna plateau declined, and even the researches of 
De Machuisiculx (1901-4), which resulted in the discovery of the important n^ 
Punic inscription of Ras cl-Haddagia, failed to counterbalance the lost repuce of che 
'senams'On the eve cf the Italian occupacion Professors Salvatore Aungemnw and 
Francesco Beguinot carried out an archaeological mission in the Gebel and visited the 
Tarhuna; but it was not until 1940. when Professor Giacomo Capuio began ^ 
excavation of the great mausoleum of Cast Doga, and of a church and fortified building 
lying CO the east of Brevigiieri village, that che archaeological interest of the zone once 

more attracted attention.® . 

Although inaeased knowledge of the Tarhuna plateau has deprived ic of its pre- 
historic monuments, it still retains an archaeological importance as a zorw of intensive 
Roman olive-cultivation, containing ancient monuments ranging in date from AD 15 w 
che end of the classical period. These monuments consist primarily of Roman-Libyan 
farmhouses with associated olive-presses and mausolca; but they also incluife pagan and 
Christian places of worship, and traces of a ceramic industry. Urban development, on 
a modest scale, is represented by the road-siacion atMedeina Doga, the laigest site in 

When Cowper visited the Tarhuna plateau fifty years ago. the only tree in the 
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whole zone wa? an ancient batum named ‘el-Khadra'. a landmark for mai^ miles, the 
roots of which grow out of a small Roman mausoleum (pi. XI, Thou^ surviving, 
and venerated by the Arabs as a marahut, this aee is toiay hardly noticeable among the 
extensive olive and almond plantations, and the high eucdyptus rows planted as wind¬ 
breaks. The intensive agricultural development carried out in the Tarhuna area by 
Italian enterprise during the last twenty years has had, inevitably, an adverse effect on 
the condition of some of the ancient monuments. It has also resulted in the gradual 
abandonment of old Arab place-names and great difEcuIty was encountered in identify¬ 
ing the Ras el-Haddagia of the nco-Punic inscription (see p. 51 below). Fortunately 
Cowpec s ccpographicai descriptions are so exact tliac one can still identify on the 
ground most of the places to which he refers in his monograph. 

Owing to his preoccupation with the supposedly religious character of the 'senams', 
Cowper said little about Ait Roman farm-houses to which these olive-presses belonged; 
and though his exploration ave an idea of the intensity of the Roman agricultural 
settlements, it did not provide much information as to their character and distribution. 
To-day, with the existence of good maps ’ we are in a better position to study these 
aspects; and at various times during the period 1946-9 the present writer was able to visit 
many of the Tarhuna sites, incluaing some unknown to Cowper. The area selected 
for general study measures 26 x kilometres (fig. i) and includes the majority of 
fhc sites which Cowper visited- Excellent air pSotographs, taken by the R.A.F. for 
cp«ationai purposes in 1942. cover a strip of 20 x 5 km. in the heart of this area, and 
it is in this inner area that the writer’s investigations have been mainly concentrated. 
It is not the intention of the present paper to correct or amplify the observations on the 
olive-presses already published by Cowper, but rather to concentrate on certain sites of 
special interest and importance, of which two—the sanctuary at Ras el-Haddagia, and 
we pottery-kiln at Ain Scersciara—were excavated by the writer in 1947. The mauso¬ 
leum at Cast Doga, arxd the church and fortified building near Brevi^ieri, both ex- 
avated by Professor Caputo, will be published elsewhere, and arc therefore only referred 
to in the present article. 

The writer is indebted to Professor Caputo for his advice and encouragement at all 
Stages of the work, and for his hospitality at the Concessionc Catarella on many occa¬ 
sions; CO Professor Gic^o Levi Della Vida for his appendix (pp, 6 5-8) on the inscription 
of Ras el-Haddagia, incorporating the evidence of the adcliciorud fr^ments found in 
1947; to Messrs M. H. Ballance and M. H. de Lisle for their help in the survey of 
Medeina Doga; to Sig. Santtno Gaudino, an intelligent and capable foreman during the 
two small^calc excavations, and to Sigg. Carmelo Catanuso and F- de Liberalr for 
drawings and photographs. 


(l) The ^gri^hical selling. (Fig. l). 

The name Tarhuna belongs, in its wider sense, to a plateau some 40 km. in length 
from west to cast, and some 20 km. foom north to south. Its eastern and western limits 


* Cffwpa en., iMontedy desaii)es the iwnes 
around ih« rooB of mia tree a* hivin g 'coUeot^ and 
^•ced d)ere’. Thffy are, in w mo. 

* Sheet 147) (Tariiima)oftheaetie6ofi/toa,ooo 'naps, 
Birveyed by tba Insdaito Oeogralko Milioue in 1933, 


eoven the greater part of (he ducau, and marks aill (he 
aoreiioporDfir ancient ti(es. Theorigmal lolUne^don 
ofihismapii much easier (Oread than fte Briddiwer-wne 
edidon; bui the laner has (he advantage of a nutrieal 
(m« Appendix TV). 
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arc marked approximately by the wadis Gs^ and Wif (both outside the limits of the 
accompanying map). The northern limit is the edge of the steep escarpment which 
looks towards the Gefara; whilst the southern limit is not closely defuied, the fertile 
soil of the Tarhuna gradually giving way to the rocky desert of the Orfella region. 
T>^ay the name Tarhuna is commonly applied to the modern village which has grown 
up around the wells of El*Ubberac, where the Turks constructed a fort and named it 
*Gasr Tarhuna’, after the region. Before the construction of this fort visidng Turkish 



FXG. I. 


officials camped at Ain Scetsciara. In Cowper's day there were no permanent dwellings 
anywhere on the plateau, the population living either in tents, or m underground 
houses, and moving seasonally to other areas. 

The plateau averages 450 mccies above sea-levcl, foiling slightly from the Gebel 
escarpment (where some of the hill-cops exceeded 500 metres) in a south-easterly 
direction. It is a water-shed, the important wadis Ramie, Doga and Turguc running 
northwards cowards the coast, and the upper tributaries of the Ta^lac, of which Ac 
wadi Mensci is the most important, running souA-easewards. The Tareglat loelf, 
bearing first eastward and Aen norAward to meet the sea berween Homs andZliten, 
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is named Wadi Caam in its lowest sector and is clear I)' identifiable with the Klwy 
(O'^^ fiwntn) of ana<)uity. It was because the Cinypus has its origins in the Tarhuna 
plateau that Cowper identi^ed the latter as the 'Hill of the Graces' (X69o^ 6 xopbrcov) 
of Hecodocus, described by chat writer as ‘thickly covered with trees, though all the 
rest of Libya is bare'. With the merits of this identification we arc not, however, 
concerned here.* 

Geologically, the plateau consists of limestone, of which bare outcrops appear on 
the hill-tops; but over the greater part of the area there exists a deep layer of fertile 
sandy soil. Beneath the upper limestone strata are co be found seams of good*^uality 
clay, the outcrop of which at Ain Scersciara gave rise co the siting of a pottery industry 
there in Roman times. 

Rainfall (normally 300 mm. pec annum) is above the average for the rest of Tri- 
politania, excluding the fertile Menscza oasis of Tripoli, and important perennial 
springs exist at Atn Scersciara and Ain Doga. 


(z) Ancient cmtimnUaticns. 

The plateau is traversed by a complex neework of caravan sacks, maiw of which 
are now incemipeed by the Italian agricultural settlements and replaced by kard roads. 
Most of these tracks radiate from El-Ubberat (Tarhuna village) and belong co the post- 
classical period; but there are f^c traces of an earlier i^-ouc radiating from Medina 
Doga, which was undoubtedly die nodal point of local communications during the 
Roman period- In all, five ancient cracks seem co have converged at Medeina Doga, of 
which two were marked out by Roman milestones, but none were apparently paved. 
Two, possibly three, represent routes recorded in the Roman itineraries. Tfiese five 
tracks are as follows:— 

(a) The Eastern Gebel road, the earliest of which we have dating evidence, was 
laid out in AO 15-27 by L. Aelius Lamia, proconsul of Africa, and linked the Tar¬ 
huna zone with the port of Lepas.^ Although the earliest milestones found in the 
Tarhuna area arc of the third century, there can be lirdc reason to doubt that they 
follow the firsr-cencury line. At Mile XXX, in the Wadi cl-Mf, Mr. David Oates 
has recently found two milescemes (of Maximinus and Gordian tTT); two more (of 
Caracalla and an unidentified emperor) were found by Profossor Caputo in 1940 in 
fitu near the 2 avia el-Medcni, and bear the mileage figure XXXVIIII.^^ The alignment 
of these two milc-sutions points directly towards Medeina Doga, which by mcasucc- 
ment, muse have stood at the 42nd mile from Lepcis. The first-century terminal 
milestone, near the Arch of Septimius Severus at Lcpcis, gives the length of the road 
as 44 miles, and its destination as in nuJlterraneum. Bearing in mind chat the road was 
probably not marked out at every mile until the reign of Caracalla, the discrepancy of 
two miles is insignificant; and the fact that no precise destioacion is named on the 


* ^ xu-ijo. Htfodonu (IV, : 7 f) 

oiliei MMfts aMiwdiii (>5 ku.) dU- 

cun Iron the sea. ’Hie bead ori}u Wadi Meaaci,fflOitdu- 
not tributary of die Wadi Caa^ u aecually km. from 
the Ml, as die crow ftk% and evka that dtftMK« 6&Ueiviftg 
die coime of die Tan^lat. 


* Pot this road ae« RomanelU, SpigrtfiJiiea, [ (1939), 
104 - 110 , md GocdtiiM, Hotna/t Roa£ ^ AiUifwm in 
Tnpt&MAte. Tripoli, 194S, 11-13. 

** Coodotild, Op. cii., (nos. 1 a-i)). tlie m^ritec is in- 
debied to Mr. Oatea for mformaden 00 the two newly 
discoVBied nuiestonas. 
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Lepci$ milestone probably indicates that Medeina Doga was not, in the reign of Tiber* 
ius, of su^cienc imporcance co be speciEcally named.^ 

(i) Although tfie mileage figures preclude any possibility that Aelius Lamia's 
road continued further westward from Medeina Doga, that such a continuation was 
later established is shown by the Antonins Itinerary, and by rccently^liscovcred mile¬ 
stones. The Itinerary describes a road from r»ffu TamalUni to hptis via the interior, 
and gives the following as the road-stations west of Lcpcis: Lepti M^na —XL—MfiyAe— 
XXX— TbfnaJassa. The identiEcacion of Medeina Doga as Metphe (see below p. 49) 
seems certain, even though the mileage figure should be 42 rather chan 40; and Thena- 
dassc has recently been identified at Ain Wif, 30 Roman miles from Medeina Doga, 
where there arc the remains of an important road-^cacion wtdi evidence of military 
occupation.^® During 1950 the first Roman milestones came to light on the road 
from Mespk co ThenoJassa, at the 5 3rd and 57ih miles from irpru- These columns, with 
inscriptions of Gordian III and Gallienus, show chat the Roman road from Tarhuna 
to Ain Wif passed about z km. south of Tazzoli village centre, and did not follow the 
line of the modern motor aack from Tazzoli to Ain Wif. 

(c) Running due north from Medeina Doga a trackway of undoubted antiquity 
passes the mausoleum of Gasr Doga and the adjacent Roman cisterns, and continues 
along the bed of the Wadi Doga (&t upper reach of the Wadi el-Msabha) to meet the 
Gcfera plain at Sugh cl-Giumaa. Thence it prc^bly communicated with the Roman 
coast-road in the vicinity of Gasr GatabixUi-^* 

(/) The direct route from Mespht to Oea tan due west for five kilomerres from 
Medeina Doga to Ain Scersciara, and then followed the bed of die Wadi Ramie co the 
Gcfara, which ic crossed in a direct line to Mellaha in the Tripoli oasis. This crack 
became the ' Trigh Tarhuna', constantly used before the construction of the modem 
road from Tarhuna to Tripoli via Castel Beniro. This may well be the inland route 
from Upeis to Oea shown in the Peutinger Map, where the road-stations and distances 
are given as follows: XXV—XV—Cw«r—XX —Tlaea Xahema^ 

XVI_ Oea. This hypothesis would involve placing Cercar either at, or near, Mcdcim 

Doga; and it may be questioned whether that sice would have had two alternative ancient 
names- On the other hand, the simpler hypothesis that the inland route marked on 6c 
Peutinger Map ran parallel, and close, to 6c coast road involves even greater topo¬ 
graphical difficulties.*® 

(e) Finally, 6ere arc foinc traces, visible on air-photographs of a trackway 
running southwards from Medeina Doga, passing 6c mausoleum of Ei-Khadra, and 
then apparently continuing towards 6e Oifella region. Although 6e exact route and 
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descination of this trackway have still to be determined, ic would be reasonable to 
suppose that Medeina Doga was, during the later Roman period, at least, linked by a 
recogoised route with the intensively occupied wadis of the Orfella. 

Thus Medeina Doga was an important meeting^pomt of tracks used in the Roman 
period, and the area selected for study may be considered as having been exposed, 
throughout the classical period, to cultural and political influerices penetrating both 
southwards hrom die coast, and northwards from the Sahara. It is Wdly surprising, 
therefore, that the epigraphy of the region records Libyan, Punic and Roman names, 
and that a few luxury villas with mosaic doors stood in a zone where the more common 
of Romanised habiation was the auscete fortified farmhouse. Moreover, the face 
diac the toad from Lepcis through Medeina Doga to Ain Wif is described in the 
Amonine Itinerary as t>r quoJ limitem Tripolita/twn Jtuit reminds us chat military in- 
fiuence muse have been strong, even in this area of intensive agricultural development. 

(3) Mc^eifia Dt^e, (Fig- 2), 

The Roman road-station at the head of the Wadi Doga, the meeting point of the 
five trackways listed above, is the most extensive ancient sice in the area selected for 
study: ic is also, after Ghirza, the begest sice so fat encountered in the interior of 
Trip^tania, and the one most closely approximating co a small town. Ic lies incon¬ 
spicuously among the recent olive plantations of die Concessione S-A.F.LL., in a 
natural bowl, a fact which distinguishes it from the majori^ of the ancient sices of the 
Tarhuna, and may explain why its ruins have atcractra so little attention. Captain 
(later Rear-Admiral) W. H. Smyth seems to have been the first to record the anti¬ 
quities of this site, but he exaggerated its extent, probably through including some of 
ihe adjacent but isolated ruins. Rohlfe, visiting the site in 1879, wrote ‘Siidosciich 
von diesem Grabdenkmal (Gasr Doga) welches cinec genauern Uncetsuchung wurdig ist, 
liegt etwa z km enefernt das grossartige, wahrschemlich ebenfoJls aus der Rbmerzeic 
herscammende Ruinenfeld einet ganzen Scadt', and added that the Arabs found coins 
and 'incagli’ in the ruins. Cowper seems to have visited the site but says little about 
it; and, although an Italian official at Tarhuna interested himself in the necropolis, there 
seems to be no further published reference co Medeina Doga, which is not even marked 
as an ancient sice on the i/ioo.ooo map.^* 

The site (fig. 2) is to-day coveted by a geometrical ‘grid’ of olive-aees laid out in 
straight lines at intervals of 20 merres, but the mass of masonry and rubble has hindeted 
the growth of many of the young trees. Industrious farm-workers have collected into 
cairns the smaller stones lying on the surface, but large numbers of squared orthosuts 
and occasional columns protrude from the low mounds which mark the area: and from 
these and the scatter of scones, tiles and pottery, the approximate limits of the ancient 
settlement can be determined- 

A caravan track enters the site foom the cast, passing the base of a small mausoleum 
(A), and continues over the highest mound (B), which probably covers a building of 

For the epi^phy of the see Appeodix HT, and work, »ieh u fnxfoenu of columns, welU, buth i or ss- 
the sdevani secooos of /fiT. terns* whi^ lay a aalf-bour nuib-eaar of Gau Doga, and 

’* Sayi^ FA* Afcdu^raneiM, aM; loS. a probably co be tdenoiied vith Me^oa Doga; cut he 

if fAi Cw*i, a40 (Site xa). and aai. note j) sav oo recognisable dry. and for that rewoe £^igbi he 
refen to *a large mass ofndna, consistug chiedy o/RoioaA had Missed Smyth’s 'Medina Dugha*. 
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some impotcance. The most suBstancul visible remains lie south of this track and 
include a colonnaded building (C) with limestone columns of 60 cm. diameter, and 
the probable site of a bath-building (D), marked by flue-tiles on the surface. Another 
bath-building—perhaps the main one—lay north of the crack (E), and its a^ed frigi- 
darium was partly uncovered in 1949. On the north-cast side of the site die area of 
mins runs up the gentle slope of the hill, includes another colonnaded building (F) 

B 
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and terminates in a large enclosure (G) with walls of large ashlar blocks, in contrast 
to the octhostat-and-rubble masonry used elsewhere on the sice. Some 300 metres 
further north, an isolated ruin, called Hensoir Uhida and surrounded by a ditch, 
crowns the hilltop. Fragments of a marble statue were found here on the surface in 
1949, and a limestone panel with the Conscantinian monogram, now in Tripoli 
Museum, was brought from this ruin in 1914.1* On the western side of the built-up 
area, the ruins continue as a chin strip along the caravan crack for a little distance 
towards Tachuna, and extend almost to the sice of another ditched building- 

Ic is evident that Medcina Doga had no perimecral defences, in which ccspect 
(as in maty others) it resembl« the road-station at Ain Wif. Its general lay-out sug¬ 
gests d^e gradual development of a settlement beside an ancient road that ran more or 
less on the line of the trackway which now crosses the sice. The waU-alignments arc 
consistently parallel or at right-angles to this track, except in the north-eastern sector, 
where there seems to have been a northward extension on a diffetcnc alignment. 

The main necropolis of this roadside community lay on the north side of the 
residential area. Close co the large enclosure (G) a hole in the ground (H) leads to a 
scrie of underground chambers, which were inspected in 2949, but not surveyed. They 
appear co run for some distance westward under building G, from which a verdcu 
shaft, now blocked, apparently gave access co them. These comb-chambers have been 
previously entered, arui without removal of the deep deposit of soil which has washed 
into them, ic is difficult to judge their date and character. Further to the west a recent 
subsidence in the ground (I) marks another ^up of underground comb-chambers. 
Nearby (K) ate scattered on the surface numerous bases of Libyan funerary monu¬ 
ments One complete stele 0 ) with pointed cop, bears a Lacino-libyan fruierary 
inscription-*^ 

Trial pits dug in 1949 revealed that the ruins of Medcina Doga arc well preserved 
beneath the surface, but at a depdt which would necessitate fairly extensive excavations 
to obtain useful resides. The moulded base of a column of buildir^ C was found co test 
on a pavement of stone flags 1*50 m. below the surfree. In the case of the northern 
bach-building (^, the op»s si^nimm floor of the apsed frigidariiun was found at i • 30 m- 
below tlie surface. A bench tan around the curve of the apse, and was interrupted by 
a cement lavabo, which was originally fed from an external cistern and had an outlet 
pipe, cased in cement, running across the floor of the room (pi- IX, i). 

Our general picture of Medeina C>oga is chat of a viVtu, which developed gradually 
at the intersection of several important trackways and eventually became a fully 
romanised centre of some importance. Whether a small community already existed on the 

S ot in AD 15-17, when Aelius Lamia's road was cut, remains to be determined; but 
t fret that the road (at least, as marked by later milestones) headed straight for this 
sice In the last 12 miles of its course may not be without significance. Ic is equally un¬ 
certain what part this site played in the organisation of the limes: the irregular lay-out 
argues against a distinctively miiitaty origin; but the case of Ain Wif shows that die lack 

O. Nave, 7 nfntMira iruligeoi a Tar- naive funerary ofieriogis. Profrasor Capuio, vfio has 

huna «d Heiucit Trip^cama^ SvihuM 4 'Mfit, fburtd aimilai stones is the Feaan, is stud^kng these 

Vni 0914)} 9^104. objects. 

** tnese baaa indode sto nes with remngt^ hoJIowa *' Appendix HI, no. < 5 . Strtce removed, to^tber with 

eut in their upper stU'Cieee, and presumably intended co some of the bases, to Lepds Museum. 
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of defences cannoc be held to disprove the possibtliiy of its having, ac some period, 
contained a small garrison. The large enclosure (G) may be military in character, 
and a mausoleum which lay further to the north and is now demolished, contained an 
inscription recording a veuramu.^ Ic can hardly be doubted, at least, that Medeina Doga, 
the Mesphe of the Antonine Itinerary, remained the local administrative centre of the 
Tarhuna plateau throughout the Roman period? but the elucidation of its detailed 
history muse await excavation, 

(4) Tht Sanctuary cf Aermon at kas cUHaJJa^itu (Pis, VI11, IXj figs. 3, 4), 

The earliest dated building on the plateau is the Ammonium of Ras el-Haddagia. 
Cowper visited this site 0 iis no. 31, which he calls 'Kom el-Khadajieh’) in 1S95, but 
observed on the surface nothing of apparent significance. De Mathuisieulx, in 1901, 
was mote fortunate, for in the intervening years Arabs had unearthed a large block, in 
two pieces, on which was inscribed a long neo-Punic text, A squeeze was sent to 
ClermonC'Canneau, who was able to determine that the inscription referred to the 
construction of a sanctuary of Ammon, built during the proconsulship of L. Aelius 
Lamia (ad 15-17)- The inscription, rediscovered by Aurigemma and Beguinor in 1911, 
was transported to Tripoli Museum three years later,® and the site of the discovery was 
soon forgotten, so much so that in 1935 the contractors who built Ereviglieri village- 
centre quarried much of thext stone from the ancient walls. 

The name Ras cl-Haddagia, recorded by Aurigemma as the sice of Dc Mathui- 
sieulx's discovery, appears on no modern map, considerable difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in 1947, when the writer, in collaboration wirh Prof, Capuco, sought to 
identify it. Cowper’s topographical indications gave a clue, and eventually an elderly 
Arab was found who remembered the place-name and ascribed it to a hill z km. south 
of Zavia el-Medeni, and i km. west-north-west of Ereviglieri village-centre (fig. 3). 
Examination of the ait photograplis covering this region revealed some dim outlines of 
what appeared to be walls on this hill-top (ht. 43Z metres); and a visit to the site 
established that these 'walls' were in fact robber-trenches, still open, from which the 
stones of ancient walls had been exccacted within the memory of local Italian peasants. 
Excavarion was decided upon in order to obtain such information as had survived the 
stone-robbing; and in the course of this excavation, the lowest courses of the Ammon¬ 
ium were found almost intact, together with further fragments of the neo-Punic dedi¬ 
catory inscription, thus confirming the identification of cne sice beyond any discussion. 

The surviving remains of the Ammonium consist of three features: (a) the Shrine; 
(i) the Portico; and (e) lace walls, representing a farmhouse of the Christian period or 
later, which had occupied the whole site after its desecration and destruction. Asso¬ 
ciated objects were few, Two small fragments of white xnatblc, one representing a palm 
trunk, were all that had survived of the cult-statues. The angle of a Corinthian piliccr- 
capital in grey limestone was the only relic of the original architectural omamentaclon. 
The only two coins found were both illegible; whike the relatively abundant coarse 

•* Appendix nL no. >. nui* ftot fecofded dievbere); Aun^mam, AWftw 
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pottery was found, unstracified, in soil disturbed by the scone-robbing. In one or two 
areas, where pre-Sanctuary hiunus layers were found undisturbed, they contained no 
occupation material of any kind. A single post-hole, found just outside the souch-wese 


MAP OF BREVIGLIFRl AREA 

fiEM A INS 



corner of the shrine, was probably cut to receive a scaffbld-pole or a fence-stake asso¬ 
ciated with the stone building, and cannot be considered to prove the existence of a 
limber predecessor. In these circuniscanccs, the dated dediatory inscription may be 
held CO indicate the beginning of occupation on the site; whilst a lamp of late form, 
found in the ruins of the rough walls of the later farmstead, represents the latest 
period. 
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(a) Shrint (pU. VCI, z; IX, 3) is repr««nt<d by the lowest course of finely-cut and 

tooled limcsconc blocks, forming a rcccangle of 7*05 x 2*95 mecres, with a partition 
wall towards the west end of the rectangle. To ensure stable foundations, the natural 
rock, which rises to within 40 cm. of the present surface outside die area of the shrine, 
had been levelled off at a depth of 80 cm. over the whole area of the structure. On this 
solid and level bed of rock was laid the foundation course of blocks 44 cm. high and 
normally 51 cm. in width. Some of the blocks, however, were trimmed only on their 
outer face, which indicates that the scniccurc was of podium type, its original floor- 
level being close to, if not above, present ^xnind level. The earth filling of the podium 
was entirSy disturbed, a large pic (fig. 4; Pic i) having been dug in the eastern half 
of the building; it contained mixed soil, potsherds and damaged limestone blocks. 
Another pit (ug. 4: Pit 2) was found outside the north wall of the podium, and ran 
obli<3ucly under the wall foundations: if was 2«20 mecres deep and contained much 
mortar, wall-plaster, and a fragment of the aeo-Punic dedicator inscription. Both 
these pits evidently post-date the abandonment of the sanctuary. The only ocher feature 
of note relating to the Shrine was a rectangular tuning recessed into the rock outside 
the east face or the podium. This can hardly be ocher than the site of an altar that was 
completely dismantled when the sanctuary was desecrated. It should also be remarked 
that the wide foundation-bedding cut for the east podium wall probably marks the 
site of a flight of steps. t 

(b) Tht Portuo is the most damaged part of the whole site, the stone-robbers ot 
1935 having removed all but four blocks. Its walls were, however, marked either by 
the bedding-level cut in the rock (fig. 4: ‘imprint'), or by robber-trenches in the upper 
scrata. Thus die complete plan of the structure could be ascerTained- The greater 
width (0*90 m.) of the inner wall, in contrast to that of the outer walls (o’6o cm.), 
suggests that it served as a stylobate for a colonnade open cowards the shrine. If this 
hypothesis is correa—and it would seem to be supported by the fact that the nw-Punic 
inscription mentions 'porticoes'—we must interpret this part of the building as a 
covered shelter for visitors awaiting their turn to pay their vows at the shrine. 

The portico was scruccuraJly secondary to the shrine, the foundation creixm on 
west wail being 15 cm. higher than that of the podium, and its outer wall inset by 
12 cm., but it need not necessarily be inferred that it was later in date: its few surviving 
blocks, though less neatly trimmed, were of the same character as Aose cf the po^um- 
Ic may be stated categorically that no corresponding portico existed on the south side 
of the shrine. The rock and topsoil south of the south-west angle of the f^um weie 
undisturbed, and neither foundations of the pagan period nor robber-trenches marking 
their site were encountered anywhere south of the shrine. c 

(c) rir latt fam-hemst. The walls of this building consisted of small c^ps ot 
blocks and columns, with occasional large blocks to give strength to angto and wall- 
lunctions. Later disturbance had been extensive throughout its and the plan as 
recovered by the excavation is incomplete. In one place a rough concrete w^ 
found; but towards the south, where the natural rock approaches the surface, the rock 
itself, pitted and uneven, served as a floor. It may be a«um^ that, m its original 
state, this late formhousc extended northwards across the ruuu oidnt shrine aiyi portico, 
the pics under the podium probably being associated with it. The general impression 
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conveyed by these sotiy remains is one o^ abjecc pover^» and although classed here as a 
ferrnhouse, this ramshackle structure muse be sharply distinguished from the well-builc, 
if austere, forciEed farms of the Tarhuna plateau. Chronologically, the building must 
belong to the final phase of seeded occupation on the plateau, ana it was perhaps the 
home of a simple herdsman and his family. 

The general character of the Sanctuary of Ammon, before its demolicion in the 
Christian period, is not entirely clear from the few surviving remains. It seems to have 
been a small countryside shrine, of podium type, with steps and altar on the east; and 
with a small square chamber ac the west end of the podium. It was in this chamber 
that we may assume that the culi-scatue, referred to in chc dedicatory inKtiption, 
stood. The exaa position occupied by the inscribed lintel is unceruin; but since its 
length (2*19 mectes) is slightly less than chc width of the podium, wc m^ imagine chat 
it scood above the encrance to chc cult-chamber. Close parallels for this small counnysidc 
sancaiaiy arc difficult to find, if only because our knowledge of temple architecture in 
Tripolitania is largely confined to the coastal cities. The little temple at Sgh^eida, on 
the outskirts of the Tripoli oasis, excavated by Professor Renata Bartoccini in 1921,*^ 
has certain affinities, including a floor-level raised 0*50 metres above the ancient ground- 
level and an altar in front of chc building. It is interesting to note chat the cult-chamber 
ac Sghedeida could only be entered 'per mezzo di un'apercura rialzaca dal suolo, simile ad 
una fincstra, atcraverso k quale il devoto poteva anche passare la propria offerca'. It is 
very probable chat ac Ras el-Haddagia, as at Sghedeida, the cuJe-statue was intended to 
be seen but not closely approached. The architectural form of the shrine is, however, 
more closely paralleled by Senam Tininai, between Mizda and Beni Ulid, a structure 
sometimes incorrectly desqibed as a mausoleum, bur ccrcainly^^ both its architecture 
and inscription confirm—a small temple.*® Here, as ac Ras el-Haddagia, the cult- 
chamber was fronted by a pronaos, a feature absent at Sghedeida. The measurements of 
these three shrines, the only rural examples at present known in Tripolitania, may be 


tabulated as follows:— 

Istemal dimensions 

Overall euetnal 


of culC'^mbcr, 

dimensions, 


m. 

m. 

Ras el-Haddagia . 

185 X 17 

7 05 X 2'95 

Sghedeida . 

. 1*20 X l*0« 

2-25 X 2M35' 

SeoaA Tifiioai 

2*45 X 2*20 

6 S 0 X }*40 


(* Excluding prednct wall). 



If wc compare the plans of these Tiipoliranian shrines with the cwo best-luiown 
Romano-Punic rural sanctuaries in Tunisia—the Sanctuary of Baal and Tantt nw 
Siagu, and the Sanctuaty of Tanit ac El-Kenissia. near Sousse wc cannot fail to be 
struck by the simplicity of the Tripolitanian shrines and the complexity of the Tunisian. 
The only point of sirnilari^ would seem to lie in the use of extremely small chambers 
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to house the culc-starues. It is hardly possible, hovt'ever, in the present state of know* 
ledge, to tecogoise in the sur7iTmg ruins of the Ras eUHadugia Ammonium any 
features diac can be said to redect the nature of the cult. 

It is safe, perhaps, to say chat in outward character the building is essentially 
Roman; and Levi Della Vida has already pointed out chat the excellent palaeography 
and the separation of individual words prove the dedicatory inscription of the Ammon¬ 
ium to have been cut under Roman induence.^ That the architect and the builders of 
the AiTunoTUuni were skilled craftsmen from the coast seems indisputable; and itm^ 
be doubted whether they would have been induenced in their choice of design by any 
native Libyan traditioo. 

The most pertinent question which be asked is whether the divinity described 
as 'the Lord Ammon' in the dedicatory inscription is to be identified with the Libyan 
Jupiter Ammon, whose cult spread westwards from the oasis of Stwa, or with the Punic 
Baal-Hammon, identified wim Saturn in the Roman pantheon. Clermonc-Ganneau 
suggested the former incerpreucion; whilst Lidabarski, on purely linguistic grounds, 
prererred the second.^ In considering this problem it must be borne in mind that the 
dedicator, at Ras el-Haddagia, bears a Libyan and not a Punic name (see Appendix I); 
and that whereas the cult of Saturn is not attested in any literary or epigraphxc 
documents relating to the area of modern Tripolitania, that of Jupiter Ammon is, A 
road station ad Ammonetn stood 16 Roman miles west of Sabratha (Peutinger Map); an 
'Atiycavos (T^6^l$) is recorded by Ptolemy (TV, 42) somewhere in the interior of 
Tripolitania; an inscription to Jupittr Hammon (IRT 9Z0) has been found at Bu-Ngem; 
whilst traces of the cult arc no less frequent in Cyienaica,*® Finally, it is not perhaps 
without significance that a fragment of wall-plaster found in Pfe 2 at Ras tl*Haddagia 
bears the painted letters . . . AMM . . which would suggest that the divinity of 
diis sanctuary bore the name Hammon, and not Saturn, under the inftrprtiaUo ivmana. 

(5) The villa and potlery^w>rh at Ain Seerseiera. 

It would be expected that at Scersdara, as at Gasr Doga and Ain Wif, there should 
be traces of Roman settlement in the vicini^ of the perenrial springs; and Batch, who 
camped on this pleasant site in February XS50, noted the ruins of a massive building of 
large scones on the hillside some 200 m. north of the waterfall.*^ This building, 
reconstructed as a fort during the Turkish period, and consequently much murilated, 
has traces of a surrounding dicch, and was in origin probably a Roman fortified frrm of 
the usual ^e: ft does not appear to be of exceptional interest, More unusual, for the 
region in which they occur, are the remains of a mosaic floor exposed in a road^rcing 
made shortly before the war, on the west side of the cascade, and some 50 metres from it. 

(a) The portiec and mesaice. (PI, XI, z; fig. 5). 

During 1947 ^ 1 ^ mosaic was examined, to discover the character of the structure 
to which it belonged, and to decide on the best measures of protection. Owing to the 

O. L«v| Della Vide, Lifya Jtivuta deiJo Trifoti- * L Vitali, Fmiptr la twU AUa teBpana Cyrtf^tea, 
to/tia), m, 9S. Pwltn, 1932, 4-10. 

** S«e Levi Della Vida’t remarks in Appertdix I (belov, H. Bfrih, Tnytts andDiteowia, I, 66 . 
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presence of a plantation of young eucalyptus tre«. the exploratory trenches were of 
necessity irregular and intermittent (fig. 5). They revealed chat cKe exposed section of 
mosaic belonged to a series of rectangular panels, separated by guiUoche borders; these 
panels formed the fioor of a narrow portico closed by a continuous wall on one side, 
with a colonnade opening northwards towards the hollow of a sxnall tributary wadi. 
The borders of the individual panels conform to the inccrcolumniacion of the colon¬ 
nade, the bases of which were 2*6o metres apart, centre to centre. The columns were 
of strongly cemented rubble, with a stucco surface, an unusual method of construction 
in this Gei>el area, where good qualt^ limestone is abundant: they rested on a continuous 
stylobate of limestone blocks. The variety of the geometrical designs in the various 
panels (in red, white and blue tesserae), chcic competent execution, and the material 
used in the columns and back wall of rhe portico all testify to construction by artisans 
funiliar with the constructional features of coastal villas, and perhaps less skilled in 
handling heavy matetials. 

It is clear that the portico was not an organic part of a villa lay-out. There are no 
traces of rooms opening off it. and its line, following the edge of a natural hollow, 
diverges from the straight. The portico was traced for some 2$ metres southwards 
from the first surviving mosaic panel, and for some 12 mccres northwards towards the 
waierfoll, to which it seems to have descended by a series of terraces; but in this latter 
area the mosaic floor had completely disappeared, the stylobate alone surviving. In 
the southern part of the excavated area, where the portico was covered by a mcae of 
wind-blown sand, and had not suffered interference, the mosaic was found coveted by 
a thick layer of white mortar representing the collapsed terrazzo-roof of the portico. 
This interpretation was confirmed by the abserure of roof-cilcs. Between die layer and 
the mosaic itself there was no occupation material, a fact which indicates that the portico 
was not lived in. 

The purpose of the portico seems to have been to provide covered communication 
between an as yet unlocaced villa and the waterfall. Possibly this villa lies beneath a 
conspicuous mound some $0 metres beyond the southernmost trench dug in 1^7; 
but time and funds did not permit its invescigadon, To judge from the quali^ of ^e 
mosaics in the portico, it would seem that this supposed villa must have been a rich 
one, and ic woiud not be surprising if its owners had felt the need to connect it, by a 
covered portico, with the wacerfoll itself where there may have been a shnne or a 
nymphacum- The mosaics themselves are of a ^e one would tentatively date to the 
second century ad. 

(b) The f otters wenb. (Pi X; figs. 6, 9). 

Only 100 metres nor A of the waterfall, and close co the steep cliff of the main 
wadi bed, quantities of potsherds and blocks of baked clay were noticed on the surfi^c 
during the investigations of 1947. A trial excavation brought co light a 
pottery kiln, in poor state of preservation, of a ^e known in other sites in Tripoli- 
tania (see Appendix 11 ). A shore distance from this first kiln, an isolated mourud 
attracted attention for the remains of a clay-built scnicture which ptocruded from ic. 
When completely cleared of superficial sand, this mound proved to contain two large 
circular kilns, one almost completely destroyed, the other in a remarkable state of 
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preservation, Measuring over 6*00 m, in diameter, it muse tank as one of the largest 
Roman circular kilns yet brought to light. 

The kiln (pi. X; fig. 6) was of up-dtaughc ^e, its perforated oven floor being 
supported on a central pillar. The identifi«tion of the stoke-hole arch proved the 
depth of the combustion chamber to be 4^ m. but it was not possible to remove all che 
soil from this chamber without risking the collapse of the whole scructure. The outer 
walls of the kiln were of clay blocks which, not being completely fired, were friable; 
the inner structure, lined with clay daub, had been fused by the heat to the solidity of 
cement. The vent-holes, arranged in six concentric circles, were cut in che oven noor 
in the spaces between the ribs that, springing from the central column, supported 
that floor. Of the walls of the oven proper only a small segment remained intact, and 
there is no evidence of how the oven was covered during firing. This type of kiln, in 
which the perforated oven floor is supported by a cenct^ p illar , rather chan by trans¬ 
verse walls or a longitudinal rib, seems to have been rare in the European provinces of 
the Roman empire, and the closest parallel known to the writer is presented bv two 
kilns found in me Byzantine potteries of Corinth in 2936—The smaller and better 
preserved of these two kilns presents a profile remarkably similar to that of Ain Seer- 
sciara. The Corinth kilns, although or the eleventh century ad, probably represent 
a survival of a type which was widely diffused in the Mediterranean during che later 
Roman period. Yet we know so lirfc about the character of Roman kilns in the 
Mediterranean area that it would be rash to generalise. (Sec Appendix II)- No remains 
of che kiln’s last load were found m che oven, and the industry can only be dated from 
the indirect evidence of the pottery sherds and wasters, all of coarse ware, found 
throughout the site. These suggest, diough they can hardly be said to prove, a late dace 
—perhaps in the fourth century**: it may well be that by this period the villa and 
portico on the ocher side of the waterfall had already fallen out of use, for the smoke 
and activity of the industrial site must have reduced che residential charms of Ain 
Sccrsciara. The siting of the ceramic industry at this place is easily explained- Water 
and good^pality clay were both available in abundance, and wood for fuel was probably 
easily obtained localfy. The road-system already described, of which one branch passes 
che Scersciara sice, enabled che produces of the kilns to be exported easily both to the 
coast and to the interior. 

(6) Tht f&rtifiti farms eftht Tarhuna ^lottos*. (FI. XU). 

The sites at Medcina Dwa, Ras el-Haddagia and Ain Scersciara represent special 
aspects of the romanisacion of die Tarhuna plateau. More characteristic of its archae¬ 
ology are the olive-presses, which Cowpet has described in some detail, and the farm¬ 
houses with which these presses were associated. Rarely, if ever, do the 'senams of 
Tarhuna stand isolated from the dwellings of those who used them. Sometimes they 
are found built into the interior walls of a farmhouse, itself surrounded by a ditch; more 
often, in che area under review, the olive-presses are found on che outer edge of the 
ditch, or a little distance beyond it. 

On the Tarhuna plateau che great majority of che ancient farm sites are surrounded 

» CorwJ., XI (C H- MOTgao, Tht Potuty), *• Se« Appeodk U. Time sur&« (Wi have beeft de- 

H&rvBid, 1943, t {- 17, aAd iii. V. la Tnpob Mueeufa. 
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by a broad dicch, which neither time nor agriculture have been able to and they 

arc therefore easily identifiable on air photographs, even when sur&ce indications arc 
scanty. The low, rectangular mounds, which these ditches surround, represent the 
ground-floors of the farmhouses filled in with the collapsed rubble from one or more 
upper storeys. The olive-farms of this area were therefore, ac least during the period of 
cheir greatest expansion, tower-like structures of a type still to be found in very nearly 
perfect condition in the arid zones of the Sofeggin basin. In the Tarhuna area the 
higher rainfall has caused the collapse of che upper storeys. 

Some fifteen sites of this type can be identified on the air photographs of che 
20 X 5 s®lp io the heart of the area under review, and they arc ec^ually abundant 
outside the area of photographic cover. In most cases, however, surf^ study reveals 
little more than their ove«lI dimensions, which vary from lo to jo metres square. In 
one instance only, Henscir Salamac (see below), is it possible to recover che interior 
plan, without excavation. Normally these farmhouses stand alone, and on che highest 
ground, but occasionally one finds two set close together. An example of this is to be 
found at Sidi bu Laaba, a liccle north-east of Breviglieri village-centre, where nvo 
ditched farmhouses, only a few metres aparr, have produced curious late reliefs, and a 
Christian inscription recording che erection of a iurris m be identified no doubt with 
one or other of these buildings. Another technical name applied to these cowee-iike 
structures was centenarium, which is attested by an inscription found by Capuco in the 
building of this type south of Sidi Ali ben Zaid.®* 

Of these sices, Henscir Salamat (fig. 7) alone merits detailed description, for the 
reasons already seated. It occupies a hill-top (he. 4S6 m.), some two km. norch-wesc of 
Medeina Doga; and some zoo metres to its norch-wesc is a group of olive-presses, 
which no doubt belonged to che same estate. On che south edge of che broad ditch 
chat surrounds the farmhouse is a smaller instalUtion that is best interpreted as wine¬ 
press, since it has a pressing-floor and a tank, buc lacks the characteristic monolithic 
uprights typical of che olive torcularia. The pressing-floor (2*34 X 1*64 m.) communi¬ 
cates by a spout with a deep tank, cement-lined, measuring rjo x 1*70 m,, of which 
che bottom is 1*20 below the level of the pressing-floor. 

The farmhouse proper is 17 m. square externally, and is enrered by a doorway, 
flanked by monelidiic jambs, on its south side. A small entrance hall, to the ease of 
which a zoom contains what appears to be the base of a staircase, leads into the central 
courtyard, in which a ciscem-mouch is visible. The rooms to east and west of the 
court have not been excavated, and it is uncertain whether they were each sub-divided 
into two smaller rooms. The north side of the building is occupied by three rooms, 
of which the central one also has a cistern in che floor. Henscir Salaxnat is, like the 
majority of the later fortified farmhouses, a building of no great architectural pretensions, 
its walls consisting of outer and inMr faces of small irregular scones, with a central 
core of earth and rubble. Yet the amount of cut scone used for door-jambs and similar 
features, and the small buc well-built wine-press show that Roman building cechniques 
were well-known to its constructors. To judge from the surface remains visible on the 

** Append in, i»c. 3. ’Hw ate tm b«ea much nu6- pointed out die euci ate to dwfrnter. 

(ued by stoae robbing, the iiaeripcion haviac bceo found ** Appendix IV, eiie no. 30; Appendb ul, InaenpQoa 
in the course 0/(hose opftBtioas, during the Isying out of no. 7. 

Btvvjglieri colony. A!n eye-wimesi of the discovery 
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Fig. 7 .—Hsnscir Salamat; PtAw op Fortified Farm (^. 61 - 2 ), 


similar sices in the Tarhuna plateau, the general arrangcmcncs of Henscir Salamac mzy 
be taken as typical of these fercified buildings.^ 


( 7 ) General ConclusiMS^ 

Our picture of the Tarhuna plateau in the Roman period, as illustrated by the 
archacol<^icaI evidence, is necessarily incomplccc. Until one or mote olive-fiirm sites 
have been scratigraphically excavated and dated by the material found in significant 

*' Aliheurt cbere is some variety in tbe tiu of cbe uoreya, as inner courtyard, and a sngle doorway in die 
buiUiogs m ihe disMsdoo of the loon^ the fbniiied outer wal(s (see some representative pUiu published by 
&rmhoitfes of Tripolianta almost invariabTy have opper the vriter in 7 JiS, XL (1950), hg. d). 
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layers, the ecoriomic history of this fertile and imporcanc region will remain obscure, 
Yet the existing evidence is not without a certain hiscocical value- 

Fot the pr^Roman period archaeology is still completely silent: Carthaginian coins 
are not mft^uencly found on die plateau,®® but not in association with structures 
chat could be considered contemporaneous. Aelius Lamia's road, and the sanctuary of 
Ammon on Ras el-Haddagia may reasonably be considered as marking the first infiux of 
Roman influence into this eastern Gebcl region, during the reign of Tiberius- The 
monuments of Lepcis Magna show that romanisadon was already effective in that city 
under Augustus, and the extension of this process into the hinterland, at a slightly later 
dace, would have been a logical step, Romanelli has suggested chat the construction of 
the road was an essentially military undertaking: si landava invea audiUemente proprio rul 
cum M paeu nmico.^ Against this int e rpr e tation, however, it may be argued chat the 
construction of the Ammonium of Ras eLHaddagla, contemporaneous with the road, 
would have been an anomalous undetcaking if dae road was at that time serving as a 
Urms. The dedicatory insccipcion of the Ammonium and the remains of the sanctuary 
itself show clearly that it was erected by romanised craftsmen on behalf of a Libyan 
notable, a ‘sheikh’ of the ‘Beni Masinkaw'. The nco-Punic dele ‘chief of the army in 
the certicory of the Libyans', applied to Aelius Lamia is, as Levi della Vida points out 
below (Appendix I), a standard formula for proccnsul Africee, and no implications should 
be drawn foom it, 

In these circumstances, while we must allow that Tiberian policy in the Tarhuna 
plateau may have been influenced by military considerations, we must not overlook the 
political arid economic implications of that policy. As early as the middle of the first 
century BC Lepcis had been able to draw on the produce of ‘hundreds of thousands* of 
olive trees, according to Gseli's computatior^®; and this substantial figure could only 
have been reached if the Tarhuna as well as the Msellata region came within the 
economic orbit of that city. The construedon of the Tiberian road from Lepcis to 
the Tarhuna would have served to facilitate the export of olives to the expanding 
emporium, and at the same time to strengthen politick control over the interior. Road 
and Ammonium alike suggest a negotiated agreement between the authorities on the 
coast and the native leaders of the Eastern Gebeh and if military operations were 
envisaged at all, they must have been intended to uke place co the south or to the west 
of the road-head at Medeina Doga. 

For the first and second centuries ad archaeological evidence is scanty, bur we may 
perhaps assume a gradual extension of Roman influence and incrcasM agricultural 
development. The tombstone of a veteran from near Gasr Doga (Appendix III, no. i) 
and the remains of mosaics at Scccsciara and El-Ubbcrat suggest the presence of a few 
immigrant settlers? but there is no evidence whatsoever of the large imperial or private 
escaces of the type which existed in other parts of Africa, co whidh the famous inscrip¬ 
tion of Henscir Metcich in Tunisia » refers. Indeed the later healthy development of 

** InfoiTBUion from Processor Cipuio. A bronn 
CudumniaA coin vas found ia 1049 . Iy<ns a’ich a mned* 
lifwous «kll««iion of useless arodes bit Ifr local Arabs u 
offerings at iKe (Mrefoi of &«Khadf% It reinoved, 
but to avoid offence to the gmtu bfi a niekd Mn com wm 
left in its pbee: the latter Iw dnee disappeaced. 


Romanelli, ffotfraeAm, I (tftv), t>o> 

>* S. Gsdl, 'L’hulk 4e JU^ JUmv 4^ 

TwUwfia), I (i9»4-iX 4l-«. .. 

” J. Toutain, X’insotipoon de HefiautMetskn, and t. 
Cuq, 'Leeolonat partbare dans I'Ahique ronaine*, Mtm. 
Am. Intenfia»nt, Xt, t (1907). 
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smftll self-contained oiiTe-fainu, with homesteads of semi-military type, argues against 
there ever having been a depressed class of colon! in the Gebel region. 

During the third century ad the organisation of a deep limes zone, screeching south¬ 
wards CO the Wadis Sofeggin and Zemzem, gave the Gebel region an increased military 
impotcance as a base for military activities. Although there is no eviderxee that large 
forts were established in the Gebel, deachmencs of the Third Legion are recorded at 
Ain Wif on the Gebel road,^^ and it is noc improbable thac similar detachments were 
CO be found at Medeina Doga. Milestones of Caracalla, Ma:riminus and Gordian III 
show thac che Eastern Gebel road was, in common with the other oflicial routes of 
Tripolitania, kept in regular repair throughout the century.^ It is co this period chat we 
can perhaps attribute che beginnings of the widespread escablishment of fortified 
farmhouses, of which Henscir Salai^t, described above, is a ^ical example. The 
densi^ which these homesteads evencually reached suggests mat a well4eveIoped 
olive-farm of some 200 hectares (500 acres) could adequately support a Romanised 
Libyan family and its servants. 

The spread of Christianity is sufficiently documented by the later inscriptions 
(Appendix III, nos. 3 and 4), and by the Chi-rho monograms of Constancinian type 
finind both at Henscir Uhfda ai>d at Sidi bu Laaba. It seems probable that by the end 
of che fourth century paganism was on the decline among the settled farmers of the 
Tarhuna; and chat at some latec, but uncertain, dace che Ammonium of Ras el-Haddagia 
could be dismantled in accordance with che Theodosian laws, without ofFcnce to lo^ 
feelings. The only church at present identified is thac excavated by Capuco on the 
south side of the modem road near Sidi All ben Zaid: this has an added baptistery, 
which Ward Perkins has identified as of Justinian date, and the building itself muse 
therefore be earlier.** Its decorative elements testify co a vigorous craditionof Christian 
art surviving throughout che fifth century and possibly later. 

It is more diffi cult zo judge the repercussions in the Tarhuna area of the political 
events chat were taking place elsewhere in che province. One inscription (Appendix 
111 , no. 2) seems co record the thanksgiving of a Christian family for the safety of its 
sons and esuce after a barbarian raid: the text cannot be dated with precision, but cer¬ 
tainly bebngs CO the latter part of the fourth century or to the opening years of the fifeh- 
If, as has been suggested,® the Austuriani who raided die coast in the years 364^7 came 
from che desert areas south of the Gebel, it might be assumed that the Tarhuna plateau 
felt the first impact of their onslaught, and the inscription in question could be asso¬ 
ciated with that event. On the ocher hand, it seems more likely that the Austuriani 
were of Syrtic origin; whilst the events of 364 “ 7 , which happen to be recorded in detail 
by Ammianus, were certainly repeated during the subsequent half-century.** 

For the closing d e cades of the Tarhuna’s ancient history there is, in fact, a great 


** R. C. CoodchlU >od J. B. W«nl Perkins, 'Hu LioMs 
TriMljanus in (he of leeent discoveries*, JRS, 
XMJXfiwX *«“??. 

Pt Gr. Gooddiild, KaaJf ottJ ie 

rriMficMk. 11-13. 

This d^urdi, l o p t hei ’ vlth odien in TripoliBoia. wil 
be published by Mr. Wvd Perkins in AnA*eebfu, 
vo]. 

R, Banoedr^ ‘Le curia di Sabradtt*. QunAriv £ 
tUia, I (ipfo), 33. 


** It is ifsporant to mall that the deouled record of 
everut compated by Aounianus ceasce in 378, that 
there ir no chronlde of comparable quality for tbe year^ 
that followed. The fact that an ireoipdon {iRT 480) 
from Lepoa. bdongvtg to the period 408-423, pnlces the 
4 t iu Oirygliu for the measuRs taken agairat the 
Auseuriass ahow» that the invaaoQs of 364^ were only 
the be^inrufu oft whole scries of dieastere. Theevcotais 
dte PtftapcUa, recorded » vividly by Synediu, conlirm 
iha conduson. 
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scarcity of documencs. The region was Chrisdan, populotas, and agriculiurally pros¬ 
perous at the end of the fourth century, as seems attested by the archaeological evi¬ 
dence; and there is reason to believe that these conditions continued for at least another 
century and a half. It need not be assumed that the Vandal occupation of the coast 
after AD 455 had any serious effects on the life of the Tarhuna, which was no loriger 
dependent on the prosperity of the coastal cities. The frontier organisation of the clos¬ 
ing yeaK of Roman rule had been so nwive in character, and so closely interwoven with 
the agricultural economy of the region, that its disbandment posed no particular 
problems, and resulted only in a greater measure of autonomy for the interior. 

That the Taihuna pla^u was included in the zone known as the ngh Ar^ptm, 
or the ecclesiastical pnviruia Ar^gitana, is suggested by a number of late sources, and 
Corippus included the Arzy^s among the enemies of Byianrine rule against whom John 
Tcoglita w^ed his Lib^ campaigns.*® It is probable, however, chat relations 
between the Byzantine regime and the interior, after the Vandal defeat, were initially 
cordial, and that it was only at a later date, after experience of Byzantine mismanage¬ 
ment, chat open conflict broke out. How far the Chrisrian farmers of the Tarhuna 
plateau shared in the conflict, or were the victims of the pagan tribesmen who led the 
resistance, is obscure; but it is safe to assume that John’s campaign brought no benefit 
10 the countryside. It was in these years of the mid-sixth century, no doubt, that the 
social and economic decline of the interior first became pronounced. Later events and 
conditions accelerated the process, and in due course reduced the once-prosperous 
plateau to the condition in which Cowper found it in 1S95. 

R. G. GOODCHILD 


Appendix I 

THE NEO-PUNIC DEDICATION OF THE AMMONIUM AT RAS 

EL-HADDAGIA 

By Professor Gioroio Levi Delia Vida 

The dedicatory inscription of the Ammonium (Fig. $) is cut on a single block of 
hard pink limestone, measuring 2*19 X 0*4; X 0*42 m. On the inscribed f^e the 
three lines of lettering lie within a slightly recessed die, 1*93 x 0*32 m., and the larger 
letters arc uniformly 7*5 cm. high. The other faces of the block are well trimmed, but 
not finely cooled, and give the impression that the block was built into a structure, and 
not in any sense free-standing. 

As found by De Mathuisiculx in 1901. the inscription consisted oxUy of the two 
main pieces of the block, but three additional fragments, not known to Clermont- 
Ganneau, die first editor, have since been found. Fragment C was found by Aurigemma 
and Beguinoc in 1910 and appears (slightly diplaced from its correct position) in the 
photograph published by the former in i^tttiziario AreheologUe, I (1915), 41. fig- i. 

** R. G. Goodetuid, "The Lime* TripoUteau^n*, JAS, XL 
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Fragments A and B were both found dining the excavations of 1947, the former in Pit 2, 
the lacar close co the surface on the south side of the Ammonium. 

The fallowing rematb aim only at a correct understanding of the wording of the 
inscription. The basic interpretation still remains chat which was given more than 
forty years ago by the great Semitic epigraphist Clermont-Ganncau J'arcUolcgie 

crientaU, VTl, 86-114, cf. lUpertoin i'ipigraphif scmitltpu, no. 662); nothing essential was 
added by Lidzbatski (Ephmeris fur smitixhe Epigraphik, III, 60^1), and some of the 
latter's criticism of aermont-Ganneau’s suggestions proves now to be unfounded. 
The few remarks jotted down by the present writer in Lifya (gii Eivista ielU Tripoli- 



Ro. 8. 


ftfflea)!!!, 95-96, can be disregarded without inconvenience, as they have been super¬ 
seded by farther findings and rcseaith. Although Clermont-Ganncau was unable to 
evince a continuous sense from the text, nxjst of his brilliant suggestions, which lacked 
documentary evidence at the time when they were first made, arc now supported by 
ffash material and a closer examination of the scone, To be sure, a few passages remain 
unexplained, as is too often die case with nco-Punic inscriptions; however, the general 
meaning of the inscription can be considered as well ascertained. 

The text follows, transliterated in Hebrew letters: 

WM vi 'una xnpm m b'?k ItoV i. 

]3 o'ai^ iwa funn an nnsri n nipa 2. 

ana amrana • iraoso icaa m nhoj ]a 3. 
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Translation: 


1. To the Lord Ammon, this (is the) beauciful(?) idol (^literally: statue of a god) 
and the sanctuary of his temples and the porticoes* which were built and dedicated ^ 

2. in the year of the proconsul over Africa (literally, the cerrirory of the Libyans). 

Lucius Aelius Lamia, by ^ K S F son of 


Shasidwasa^ son of ^amrar, who belongs to the Sons of Masinkaw, with dieic 
annexes* at his expense. 


Liru I. Some fresh evidence, which is now available about the spread of Egyptian 
cults into Tripolitanxa* supports Clermonc-Gamieau's contention, opposed by Lidz- 
barski, that pit means here Ammon and not (Ba*al) Hammon. Since 1905 v(x>0 
‘statue’ has been found elsewhere, as early as the i oth century BC (inscription of Eliba‘ai 
of Byblos). IVDV is still unexplained. The first letter may be, as both Clermont- 
Ganneau and Lidzbarski assum^, the relative pronoun used as a mack of the genitive, 
as is often the case in neo-Punic, and may mean the matter of which the idol was 
made (although (mamor) parium, as su^estM by Lidzbarski, sounds very unlikely). 
One may think of an adjective, ‘beautiful’, on die analogy of Aramaic, but this sug¬ 
gestion, too* is far from satisfactory. Evidence for AO as a demonscrative pronoun, 
both masculine and feminine, is now bulky. Instead of *t^a* as was read by Cler- 

mont-Ganneau* the scone has undoubtedly ‘^ 3 . which cao only be the plural of a 
noun followed by a possessive suifrx of the third person masculine singular: 'of his 
temples’ (instead of ^de son temple’* as Clermont-Ganncau has it). Why the plural 
was used, while the temple was obviously only one, is not entirely clear. AKSivm 
‘ and the porticoes'* doubtfully suggested by Clermont-Ganncau, is sure: n as an 
article inscad of 71 is due to assimilation to the following ‘ayrt (see Africa Italiena, VI, 
25). The following words* to the end of the line, read undoubtedly wip**! KJH3; 
die upper apices of the broken alif in WK 3 have been supplied by the recently dis¬ 
covered fragment A. The verbal form (ifU), of which Clermonc-Ganneau 

was not entirely sure, is now well-established (insaipcion of Bir Tlelsa* in Ephmeris 
fiir umitiahe EpigraphiJt, III, 288; Tripolitana 13 in Libya. Ill* I15-II7, Journal cf 
Biblical Literature, LXIII, 5; Tripolitana 30 in Africa Ireliana, VI* 104). 

Line 2 is preserved in its encitety, and was correctly read and explained by Clccmonc- 
Ganncaa mW). cocrespending to pro-, as in proconrul, must have been a regular 
term of the language of administration: it is found in another inscription (Tripolitana 
27* in Africa Italiana, VI, 4, where the first two letters are restored) in the same meaning 
as here, although its Latin counterpart is slightly diferent (tribunteia potestate^ fiaira 2T. 
‘the chief of the army', as a standard translation of coiuwl, has been discussed at 
length elsewhere (Africa Italiana, VI, $), and it was shown that the emphasis which the 
Punic term puts on the military aspect of the Roman consulate matches the Greek 
translation of consul, crrpaTTiyi^s Ottotos. No implications concerning Lamia's office 
* ’n\epttsivehubeeaus«d,instsdofthe»ctiv«af(2ie tbc oricunl 

neo-PunK tert,lnordertopf«Mrvctfaeword««4U«aceof 
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in Libya shouH be drawn from ic. Another in^cance of D'3iV tV, 'rhe territory 
of the LU^yans^ obviously corresponding to pnvinaa Africa, has been pointed out by 
Clermont^anneau in a nec^Pumc and Libyan bilingual imciipcion from Makcar 
(^apud J.<B. Chaboc in Journal Asiaeijiu, 1918, 1, p. 2S0 ss PunxVa^ p. 220 s hauil des 
inscriptions li^f^s, no. Jl; cf. J. F^vrier m Jottmal Asiati^ue, 1949, pp. 87-88). The 
dedicator’s name is Lib^, as well as the names of his father and grandfadier. To the 
best of this writer's knowledge, none of them has been met with so far in Libyan, 
Punic, or Latin insaiptions. The initial letters of T K S F have been compared by 
Clermonc-Ganneau to the begimung of the well-known name Taefarinas. Names 

b^inning with T K.arc by no means scarce in Libyan inscriptions (sec Chabot, 

Rttueil, p. xxii), but names with an initial N K.are no less frequent (ihidem, p. xx), 

and t and n are not differentiated in the neO'Punic script. 

lint 3. The patronymic, whicli was mudlaced on the stone when first studied by 
Clermonc-Ganneau, has been entirely lestored by the finding of fragments B and C. 
The signs of the latter were not quite correctly read by the writer in Lilya, III, 96; but 
the reading is now sure, as tven the broken letters arc unmiscakeabic, except for the 
last letrer, which of course may be f or n. Shasidwasan or Shasidwasat (fully vocalised) 
is a new name, as is the grandfather's, Tamrar or Namrar (the second vowel may also 
be i or «); the numerous Libyan names beginning with N M R- . . . (Chabot, ^cusil, p. 
«) and, on the ocher hand, T M R N (ihidtm, p, xxii) may be mentioned for the sake of 
comparison. Clermont-Ganneau was certainly right in assuming chat the words 
1V3io»Q mean ‘the sons of . . and refer co a tribe. It should be added 
that the preceding letters ...a WK mean 'belonging to . . a similar expression is 
found in an inscription from Sabratha (Tripolicana 35, in fiendiconti dell'AaaAcmia hi 
Uneei, Ser. VIII, IV (1949), pp- 411-2), where one reads B 92 ipK, ‘who 
belongs to the people of l^cis'. The last two words, which are only slightly damaged, 
were correedy read by Clermont-Ganneau, who however failed co grasp their meaning, 
and thought of nssn as meaning 'borders'. The present writer endeavoured to prove 
that onKsna, which occurs neq^nrly and is almost always followed by ons, 
means 'with their external parts' (from the stemy s ’ ) and refers to the accessories, or 
annexes, of the buildings 01 monuments mentioned in die inscriptions (Atti dell’Acea^ 
demia ielU SslenQ di Torino, LXX, 191). Professor J. F^vricr, in a paper read in July, 
1948, at the International Meeting of the Orientalists in Paris and partially pub- 
li^ed in Actes du XXT. Congris Intematioml des OrUntalistts. Paris, 1949, pp. 103-4, 
denied the correctness of that expUnation and suggested a different one, ‘at their ex¬ 
pense’, which would fit the meaning of tn'in in lace Hebrew. However, the personal 
suffix -ffl, being in the plural, cannot refer to the donor, who is single,* Therefore, one 
should assume an objective genitive, namely, ‘at the cost of them’. Should Pivricr's 
explanation be correct, ana would have here its literal meaning of ‘conwletely'; 
otherwise, ic would mean ‘at his expense', as in two bilingual inscriptions from the 
Theatre of Leptis Magna (Tripolicana 30 in Africa ItaliaJta, VI, 107, and Tripolicana 
32 in ^diconti dtWA^cadmia hi Uneei, Ser. Vin. IV (1949), pp. 404-6), where ic 
matches d< ptewiia SMa of the Latin text. 

* Ftviier MeuroM the cbe suffix -m may refer to ih« the anick in Rtfx&wui ddLtAeti, cited above, p. 401)- 
slngdan lK>vever, this point is still cpneroverelal (eee 
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AWBNDIX O 

CERAMIC INDUSTRIES IN ROMAN TRIPOUTANIA 

Roman coar$< ponory has been found in abundance during the Italian excavations 
at Sabracha and Lepcis Magna, and also during the more recent excavations of the 
British School at Rome: large quancides of pottery, most of it rather characterless ► 
can also be picked up on the aurrace of the ancient sites in the interior of Tripolicania. 
It is evident that many, if not most, of these wares must have been manufaccored 
locally, but die character and chronology of die Tripolitanian ceramic industries have 
soil CO be studied. The publicarion by Miss K. M. Kenyon of the abundant pottery 
found in stratified levels at Sabracha will no doubt establish a firm base on which a 
dated typology can be built up. Meanwhile, however, it may be useful to place on 
record some Tripolitanian sites at which Roman pottery was made. 

The only Roman kiln-site in Tripolicania which has hitherto been published is 
that found in 192.5 under the Ccntralc Elcttrica of Tripoli (outside the walls of ancient 
Oca), and described by Professor R. Bartoccini in Africa Italiena, II (19^8-9). 93-95. 
On diis sice, a workshop-enclosure was brought to light containing four circular kilns 
and some cisterns. Associated pottery, including one kiln-load sdll in situ, has been 
dated by Bartoccini to the second hal^ of the fou^ century ad, and die abandonment 
of the workshops artribuced to the barbarian raids of that period. 

The Tripoli kilns all had central pillars, which Bartoccini interpreted as having 
supported a dome, and their circular interior was divided into cwo levels: the lower level, 
elfiptical, was close to the furnace, while the upper level, ‘thcec-quarccc-moon'-shaped, 
lay more distant from it According to Bartoccini the furnace communicated with the 
oven itself by a high-level flue: ie camtre dl coirura si aprivaM vem il forrw vtn e proprio 
con uno strttte canals rsttangeUre, SHperiormintc rial^o ad angolc asuto^ The general arrange¬ 
ments of die Tripoli kilns are closely paralleled by those of the Scersciara and Taaaoli 
kilns recently excavated by the writer; the main point of difference (unless there has 
been some error of interpretation) would seem to be char in the latter kilns the fomace 
(^ens directly into the low-level compartment of the oven. 

Since the war three additional kOn^iees have been identified in Tripolicania, and 
kilns have been excavated on two of them. On all three sices large moimds of sherds 
and wasters surround the kilns, and some representative specimens of pottery have 
been collected and deposited in Tripoli Museum: thev arc almost exclusively chick¬ 
necked jugs of the ^e which were found on the Tripoli kiln-sice, but a closer study of 
the macer^ is to be desired. 

The first of these additional sices li« on the north side of the main Tripoli-Homs 
road, ac Kilo 102, beeween Fondugh cn-Naggaza and Hems. It is on high ground at 
the head of the Wadi Giabrun es-Seghir, and marked by a high mound, consisting 
almost entirely of pocrery sherds, on the verge of the modem road. Large masses of 
Roman concrete nearby seem to reptesenc cisterns. This sice was first observed in 1943 
by Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, at whose suggestion the writer dug out one of the kilns in 
2947. The kiln (fig. 9B) proved to be remarkably similar to those dcSCTibed by 
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Bartoccini. It was cirailai, with an inner diameter of 2*6o m.. and its low-levtl com¬ 
partment, heavily marked by burning* conununicated directly with the exterior furnace 
by a flue 40 cm. wide. In the centre of the oven, and resting on the edge of the upper 
floor, was the base of a central pillar of rectangular section- The outer walls of the 
kiln were built of day blocks* but their width was not ascertained. No remains of the 
last load were found in the kiln, the fllliog of which consisted of ashes and wasters from 

SMALL KILN AT KILN AT KILO 102 

AtN SCCRSCIARA (TRIPOLI* HOMS ROAO) 



rm _ “1 

HOLl 


FURKACe 



the sunounding dumps. Two amphora-handles found on the surface of this potter's 
works both bear a potter’s stamp (fig. i oA), which can reasonably be accepted as the 
trade-mark of this particular establishmeot, although its exact meaning is obscure. 

The second kiln site to be identified recently is that at Ain Scersdara, which has 
already been described above (p. 59). In addition to the large kiln there illustrated 
(Fig. 6), the remains of a small kiln of the Tripoli type were also uncovered. Although 
mudi damaged, its plan and section (fig. 9A) show it to be of basically the same type 
as chat excavated on the Homs toad at Kilo loz. Here again the furnace communicated 
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directly with the lower chamber, and it is clear chac this lower chamber must be 
considered as a combustion chamber and not as a pare of the oven: pottery stacked in 
it would have been badly distorted by the heat. 

The third site, identified in 1^8, lies some 25 km. to the south-west of Ain 
Scersdara, and 4 km. west of Tazzoli village centre- The rough crack (used largely by 
esparto-grass lorries) from Tazzoli to Ain Wif crosses the deep Wadi el-Cadra and then 
climbs CO a ridge on which stands the cistern Magen Burnia. About 800 m- before 
reaching Magen Burnia this track cuts through a hocse-shoc shaped bank which con¬ 
sists entire^ of pottery sherds. Large quantities of burnt clay blocks testify to the 
existence of kilns, but none have yet been excavated. Heavy amphora-rims of the type 
found on all the other kiln-sites abound, and one handle bore a poner^s mark (fig. loB), 
probably to be related to this workshop. ^ 

These three pottery-works all lie in what may be described as ‘Gcbel country', and 
their siting is probably to be explained by the 
presence c* clay seams in the limestone outcrops. 

Ac Ain Sccrsciara this clay is still exposed, and 
appeals to be of excellent quality. The Homs and 
Tazzoli sites do noc seem to have a good water- 
supply. but this difficulty could probably be ovet- 
comc by the use of cisterns and wells. When one 
considers the abundance of fortified formsteads of 
the later Roman period scattered throughout the 

and forther to Che SOU* ic will b. burnia CutjOLl) 

understood why these ceramic indusmes orten came 
into existence so far from the urban centres, and 

future archaeological survey will undoubtedly bring c m . 

to light additional kiln-sites along die whole length 10.—PoTraas' Stamps. 

of the Gebel. 

Two types of kilns seem to be represented: (a) large kilns of the type found almost 
intact at Scetsciara, with a perforated oven fioor supported by a central column and 
vaulted ribs; unforcunacely it was noc possible co clar out the combustion chamlw 
of the Sccrsciara example, so chat its detailed arrangements arc not clear; and (h) smallci 
kilns of the Tripoli type, as found also at Homs and Sccrsciara. Here we have the same 
circular form and central pillar, but the latter seems co have served to support the oven 
dome, and the actual firing floor had no perforations, the combustion riiamber being 
in front of it, rather chan below it- It has already been remarked that the Tripoli 
examples, if the published description is exact, had a high-level flue from the furnace, 
whereas in bodi of the more recently excavated specimens, the furnace opens dir^ly 
into the combustion chamber, In any case, we muse, it seems, reject ^rcocanis 
sugg«tion that both upper and lower floors were used co contain pottery during the 

firing. . . , • f L 

In the absence of firm dating evidence, and in the existu^ obscurity ot the ^0 
logical development of Tripolicanian ^vares, it is hardly possible co fix a pT«ise (^cc 
for these Gebel ceramic industries. Certainly there is a good prima facie case for a bee 
date, for thick-neckedamphorae of the type found on all these sites have, accordingto Pro- 
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fcssor Capufo, httn found in th« lace Roman levels ac Lepcis Magna. Moreover, the 
expansion of ceramic industries in che countryside equates well, historically, with the 
increasing escablishmenc of fortified farms in the intecioc during che lace third and 
fourth centuries, and with the gradual decline of the coascal cities and their imports, 
The wares manufactured on these Gebel sites are not. in themselves, of a character 
to itimidare great archaeological interest, Superficial examination appears to reveal no 
trace of a local ceramic arc comparable, say, to che Hew Forest and Castor wares of 
Britain: the products of the Tcipolicanian potters were strictly utilitarian. Yet a de¬ 
tailed excavation of these kilns, and examimtion of their products, would prove of the 
greatest ucili^ for investigators of the occupation-sices in the interior, where the 
problem of establishing an absolute chronology is always acute, The three sices de¬ 
scribed above are all easily accessible, and ic is to be hoped diac some student of Roman 
ceramics will devote to mem the attention which ch^ clearly meric. 


Appendix ni 

THE CLASSICAL EPIGRAPHY OF THE TARHUNA REGION 

In che area of the Tarhuna plateau covered by che zone map (fig, i) the ancient 
inscriptions at present known total nine. On ocher parts of the Tarhuna plateau, 
outside the limits of the map, there are a few additional texts, none of any great im¬ 
portance. Of these nine insciipcions, one, the dedicatory inscription of the Am¬ 
monium on Ras el-Haddagxa, is in neo-Punic; ic is fully described and translated by 
Professor G. Levi Oella Vida in Appendix I above. Of uie remaining eight, five are in 
Latin (in some cases of a rather rudimentary ^e), and three ace of the type best de¬ 
scribed as ’Laciiio-Libyan\ being inscribed in Latin characters in an indigenous langu¬ 
age which seems to contain both Libyan and Punic elements, but which cannot yet be 
confidently translated. Inscriptions of the Utter type are relatively abundant in the 
interior of Tcipolitania, and arc discussed in the present writer’s article 'The Lacino- 
Libyan inscriptions of T^ipoIicania^ Anti^arUs Journal, xxx (1950), pp-155-144. 

The Latin and Latino-Libyan inscriptions of the inCCTior of Tripolitania will be 
included, with measurements and full bibliographical references, in the forthcoming 
coEeccion of Inuriptms of ^man Tripclitania, edited by Miss J. M- Reynolds and Mr. 
J. B. Ward Perkins and published by the British School at Rome. It will cheieforc 
suffice, for present purposes, to list chose inscriprions which have been found in the 
area under review, and to give the texts of che more interesting specimens, with such 
commentary as is appropriate to the problems already discussed above in our dcscapdon 
of the Tarhuna zone. The evidence of the milestone inscriptions has already been con¬ 
sidered (pp. 46-7) in dealing with the ancient communications of the Tarhuna plateau, 
and need not be repeated here. 

(a) Liiln imrfpilcns 

(0 C»/Ar B?!). Insaipoon in good leoering of xht firse or s«ond cencurics AO, recording the 
tfcction of a funerary monument, for Kunself, hy C. Clodius Paulus, of the tribe CoI(liju), t w/mma. 
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This inscriptipa, published Cagnac and Merlin In Insttiptitni iMina i’Aftipu i, ao. })« was reporced 
by M. He^y as having scood la ehe facade of a small maus^eum, since demolisb^» sonie 6^ metres south 
of the large mausoleum of Gasr Doga (£dC, 19 :o, eevii). Ic is now in Tripoli Castle Museum. AJthougH 
the exact £nd>spoc is no longer identifiable, the maisoleum of this veteran must have stood on the northern 
outskirts of MMeina Doga. 

(2) (bU r $7 Inscription (pi. XUI, i) in lettering of the late fourth or early fifth centuries aD, found 
on ao unidentified sice in the Brevi^ieri-Tarhuna area. When seen by the writer in 194?. the inscribed scone 
was in rhe garden of a colonist's cottage below the eastern slopes of Ras eUHaddagia. Inquiries made by 
Professor Capuco have aseerrained chat the stone came orlgiiuKy from an uncertain site dose to the modem 
read from Breviglieri village centre to Tarhuna. Ic reads: 

Flavii Sebentius c(en)t^e)n(arius) 
cc Sciddin eius con 
iunx hunc locum 
didioruot O bonum{i]u 
tium natisqui filiis eoncil 
ium saluis libiris 
cujn filicirati trium 
fanri Biaaicir possissu 

The abbreviation CTN in line I is not, apparently, paralleled elsewhere, bur its erpaoslon into fetiimtriHs 
seems certsin (cf. R. G. Goodchild, itfortt and Monagfefh ef tbf Daparifwni e/Aniiptiiies in Tri^itBtU, No. 2 
(1949). p. 34)' The name Stiddin is recorded elsewhere in Afria(CiI Vlll 10686; ikTljd) and is prt' 
sumably of native origin. The O following Udieervftt probably represenrs an inunded monogram aoss, 
similar ro that which we find in the following ins^iption (3), but never completed. The meaning of the 
remaining pan of the ten is obscure, but che intention seems to have been to reeord that the dedloeion of 
this iocion {whether farmhouse ec church is uxicercain) was co be a Ivowm initrKtn for the sons of che family. 
Binaicir was presumably the name of the estate. Although nlviV nuy be intended in a Christian sense, it 
seems possib^ that the general cone of the insaiption, with its emphasis on the safen of family and estate, 
may be ao Indirect reference co some danger happily averted, in which case one would chink of a barbarian 
invasion. On the other hand, the acclamatory nature of these Christian inscriptions must be borne in mind. 

(3) (sbZST 876). InscripcioD. in lettering of the late fourth or early fifth centuries, very similar 
in form and content to (2\ It was found, about 1935, in che course of removing scones from che ruins 
of two adjoining dic^d buildings at Sidi Bu Laala, 2 km, nocth-nse of Bteviglien village centre. 
The discovery was reported co the Superintendency of Antiquities at Tripoli by Professor Aurigemma, who 
was at that time visiting Tarhuna. The scone is now in Lepcis Magna Museum, together with two crude 
bas«liefi: of hunting*stenes, and a large Chrisiion tnonMraiD found on the same site. The huntirw reliefs, 
each of which includes a Roman eagle, arc closely paralleled by a relief seen by De Mathuisieulx in sim 
beside an inscriprionovccthe doorway ofafortlfied farmhouse at MuagenTuansu. in the Wadi Merdum.i 
little west Bir Geblra (J*uwl/« Arehivts its Uiawis S^untip^, XJI (1903), 30 and PI. XXI. I-2). The 
contemporaneity of che Sidi Bu Laaba and Muagen Tuansta sices tan hardly be doubted. The inscciption 
reads:— 

Fl(avius) Gaudentius 
bono ruoptoce 
das et i(n) nomine 
(C^hrisri omoes genus 
&brri bibanr (mmegfam rrau) 
hec curia fabric 

aca est ANOTAP LSA (or LGA) 

ETRAVLIHORDBTTOLXXX 

The inscription dearly records the etection of a no doubt one or ocher ©f the two ditched building 

on che sire of which ic was found, by Flavius Gaudendus. who muscpraumably have belonged to a family of 
Sr^i. Ic is iaceresting to note diar an imcripeion at Mizda (IIX 084) appears to reeord che repair of tiw 
comb of lulite Sevems son ^ Madnchaa by a certain Gaudendus. Although che Mizda msertpeioa » «f 
same period as thsc ar Sidi Bu Laaba, it would be rash to assume chac the same Caudenccus is recorded in 
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b«ch cmsj but it would setm that th« name Gaudentiue was connected with a family of Sevcfi (p«thap5 
native Li^^ serded a» Lmittmti undes the Sevens emperon) b Tripolieasia. 

The meaning of the last pate of tlw msa{pcion» fbllwing fahruats ett. is highly obscure. Although the 
letters LSA occupy the ri|ht»iiand ansa, it is clear that they are meant to follow on after ANOTAP: eo, too, 
the %ure XXX presiunably follows FOL, Ac first glance the lactet suggests a sum of mon^. 
but it is difficult CO see why so insignificant a sum should be mentioned in a building iosaiptfon 
(H- Mattingley, itonan Oj/« (i9aS), 229, o. 5. ^ujtes St. Augustine in illuseraiion of the low value of the 
/yiif at chat period). An alcerredve explanation wsuld be to ineerprt the fits: three lectas afeer/ehrifiara fjt 
as 4 h(n)e, and co assume that the cowet was builc in the }och year of TAPX-SA, RAUUHORD and 
FOL... . Sue these names are not recognisable as Libyan, and it is difficult to imagiu wlw so cumbtous an 
era should ever have been devised. UnnJ funher evideoct is forthcoming, the meaning of the final pan of 
(his tor must remain obecun. 

(4) («JAr 874a). Fragmentary inscription in lare letcefii^ similar to that of (2) and (5)1 found by 
ProfesMT Capuco at Sidi Bu Zeriba, an ancient site on the edge of the plateau some 8 km. due north of 
Breviglieri village centre. Uafonunarely the stone was broken by the Arabs who dug it out, and the only 
inrelligtUe pact of the ten is the opening phrase:— 

In nomine pa[ois et fill] 
et sp(i)r(uiis) sana(i) 


The seven lines which follow are too mutUated to be restnred, but they were probably of similar content to 
(2) and ()). 

( 5) ^elir 874). Fragmentary imeripMo MCn bv Cowper (ffiH of lit Grms. 2 58, n. i) 200 yards north 
of GaW bfoga, aod now lost. No infiormation as to (he sha^ of the scone or the type of lectenng is given 
by Cowper, and it is impossible eo judge its eharacter. The last line, recorded as IvlXXXV, suggests a mile¬ 
stone fragment; but this may be a misreading of vixet 4n]n xxrv. 


(b) Lstiff 9 ^liiygn ^nsrri^kms 

(Tens of Latino-Libyan type will be published in faoimile in the forchcoming bstrlfihni of Ssmsn 
Trifolitania, since the forms 0^ the letcen ate often far from clear, and at lease two noft*Lacin lerore ate 
used) 

873). Irtfaiptien cut in a teeessed die of ra^is ifutia type on a pointed steb. 2 m. high, 
lying on ehe surfoee in the aenhera necropolis of Medeuia Doga (above, p. 50). The text, of five lines, 
appears co recced cbe erection of this monument to a certain Muthunilim, by otemben of his family. The 
name Muthunilim (cf. CIL VUI. 10525, 2)904) is of Fuoic origin. 

(7) (salgr 87^. Insaiption, ^ low reliefs of an eagle and a lion, in late Utters similar » 

these of (2) and (3) (pL XHI, 1). It edgmally stood over the doorway of a fortified building, with 
adjacent church, excavated by Caputo on a l^*ccip clcee to the south side of (he Brevs|lieri-Marconi road, 
some 8 km. ease of Breviglieri village centre. It is rww in Lepas Museum. The text (cf. fjfons and Mono¬ 
graph aflh Dtpartmtni of AHiif 4 iiiet in rrtfolttafTM, No. 2 (1949). ^ 3)) has. as its first line, the word 
C^TENARE which is evidently to be identified with the toiilury term fEnfmefitwi applied co a small 
frontier outpost. The remaining part of the text is obscure e»c«t for what appears » be a name Mem 
C(eV*h perhaps, like the Seberarus and Gsudentius of (2) and (3), the owner of the estate of 

which this homest^ was the centre. 

(8) (*iJir 877^ Irtfcription or gtaffiw in late letters cue on a block which formed pan of rhe archi- 
leciunl Qcnamenc of^rhe ehuxch on the same site a (7). Apart from dw word the text is quite un¬ 
intelligible, and it pc^ably conoms Ubyan elements. This insaiption was not visible when the Uock was 
in position, so it was presumably cut by a maso& 

Although the tally of insaipQOns from th« Tarhuna plateau is relatively small, it 
will be noticed that these texts come from some seven difterenc sites, none of them of 
great extent and importance. The high pcopotrion of late texts is in the main ataibu- 
tablc CO the focc chat it became customary, 6 x)m the fourth century AD onwards, for the 
conscruedon of farmhouses, etc. to be recorded cpigraphically by their owners. This 
custom, originating probably from the example of the purely militaiy constructions of 
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chc Scvtran period (cf. the inscripdom over each of die four gateways of the fort at Bu 
Ngem) became widespread in TripoUcama, as it did also in Northern Syria during the 
same period. Zc can hardly be doubted that a hk propordon of the ditched farm-sites 
descried above (p. 61) would yield, on excavation, their original dedicatory inscriptions. 

The problems raised by the use of Latin and Latin^Libyan inscriptions in the 
same area are too complex to be discussed here; for some initial comments, the reader is 
referred to the paper quoted at the beginning of this appendix. One fact seems cleat', 
that che two types of inscriptions were being cut simultaneously during the fourth 
century; and it is noteworthy that those texts which show clear signs of Christianity 
arc invariably in Ladn, even if of ,a rather rudimentaiy type. It seems probable, 
therefore, that che Lacino-Libyan texts are predominantly (chough not exclusively, as 
the case of insertpdon (8) shows) pagan. 


Ap^ndix IV 

A SHORT LIST AND CONCORDANCE OF ANaENT SITES OH THE 

TARHUNA PLATEAU 

Approximately one hundred ancient sices are marked on that secdon of che Italian 
1/100,000 map of che Tarhuna ai-ca (Sheet 2475 of the Iscituto Geografico Milicare’s 
survey of Libya) which is che subject of the present study (cf- fig. i), The density 
of ancient occupation is therefore considerable and che compiladon of an archaeological 
inventory is ha^icapped by the very abundance of surface remains. The frames of 
olive-presses and the outlines of ditched farmhouses arc easily rccognis^Ie, but there 
are many ocher sites, the character of which can be determined only by excavation. In 
these circumstances it is hardly possible, as yet, to compile a definitive and classified 
list of ancient sites. More extensive archaeological reconnaissances are requited on the 
ground, and rcladvtly complete air photographic cover would be needed to achieve the 
best results. 

Meanwhile, however, it may be useful to give the exact topogcaphical locations of 
those sites already described by Cowper m the Hill of the Craus, and those ocher sices 
more recently recorded. It has already (p. 44) been pointed out chat Cowpec's »po- 
graphical descriptions arc extremely reliable, but che map which he published is. of 
course, entirely superseded by che modem large-scale surveys. Since the place-names 
printed on the modem maps are not always the same as mose recorded by Cowper, 
and since the formation of the Brcviglieri village settlement and of the adjacent private 
‘conccssioni’ lias completely changed che face of the Tarhuna countryside, it is not 
easy for any person unfamiliar with the terrain to identify on the map those places 
described in Cowper’s book. The following concordance may help to overcome this 

difficulty. A ■ te ^ 

The map-reforences given in che last column of the inventory are obcamrf trom chc 
grid printed on chc British editions of che Italian 1/100,000 mapsi the original f^ps 
arc not gridded- The Libyan Cril adopted during the war for this purpose, is bas^ on 
Longitude 18® East, and consists of large loo-km. squares (denoted by letters of the 
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alphabet) sub-divHed into i-km. squares, each numbere<i by two ^ures of 'castings’ 
and two of ‘northings’. Thus the full map-refeiencc consists of one Utter followed by 
cwo groups of three figures, the last figure of each group representing the distance in 
hundreds of metres from the south or west margins of d^e small squares. It is to be 
hoped chat future editions of these Libyan maps may combine the cartographic quality 
of the Italian originals with the convenience of the metrical grid, which—as the Ord¬ 
nance SwTcy has already recognised in Britain—is of value for d)e activities of peace, 
as well as chose of war. 

A. itfo wofdtd iy Cbvi^r 

(Note; The numbers la braekecs, after the inveneory number, are chose used W Cowper in Icsciog che 
siies he nammed. His sires 2^ and 35-59^ ovrside the linuo of che regioo under review: s few o&r of 
his sires have not yec been securely identified on the ground. Place-names In iielia are msiked on che 
modem loo.coo maps: >0 such cases the fertn of rhe place-name shown on the map has been adopted in 
preference co Cewper's^ 

In chis and che folWin list the following abbriviacions have been adopted; 0 >P. (oLve-presses),' D.F. 
(ditched ^rmhouse),’ Inscr. (tnscripdon). 


2 (10) Cflfr .Dogs, Luge mausoleum; cistems,'inscr. L ZI7 

a 2 km. NE of Gasr Doga. O.P.L 96723$ 

3 (la) MtseeUaneous ruins (? Medeina Doga).(Site 27, below) 

4(16) Saiir eUHaj Ibcahun. D.P.,'O.P..L 99S 19a 

3 (17) Siai MahmuJ (Ras el*I^. O.P. L 998 194 

6 (18) Hill 460. I km. 5 W of Si. Mahmud (RasehM'slunf). Large hemhouse, wichouc 

ditch.L 900 19© 

7(20) 5 idc Aimed (Kom es-Las). O.P..L 90$ 

8 D-F.: O.P..M 035 1$$ 

9 (z6^) 5 »dt dhwJ 4 « Deti/i (Senam eUJcreh). D.F.; O.P..L 947 lao 

10 cs8) Seid (Korn eJ-L«bet). O.P..L 9^ l$t 

11 ^19^ S!di Com 5 «rf. D.F.. L957 164 

12 (30) El-lChadn. Mausoleum and batum tree ...... L 96S 180 

13 (31) Ras ci'Haddagu. Temple of Ammon. ?L XI. 1; inscr. . . , . M 010 180 

14^32) Brrvj^i/eri villaae square (Senam el-Thubih). D.F.; O P. , . . M019175 

(^3) Bk Ijvha (kas el-fienaieh). D.F.; Inscr. . M036 195 

16 (64) Zavi;r el-Meini. D.F.; O.P. ........ M 008 198 

6. 5 ir» nM ttatiti hy Cowper 

17 Bel Ga«|»l. D.F. (Pl.Xn, 1) ..L 863 167 

18 Ttfrhffls vQIage. D.F. ......... L 890 172 

19 Tariwta village. Chrisuao catacomb? (Reman building with mosaic in this area) L 892 i 63 

20 MB^Wi el-CeriL D.F.fPl.Xn, 2).L 892 197 

21-3 Atn SetrstiaTe. Porcico wlw mosaic; pottery works; D.F. ... . L 885207 

24 Bk Tvil. Mausolea; scone celief L 900230 

25 Hensdr Salamar. D.F. (Fig. 7) ........ L 944228 

26 Henscic Uhfda, D.F.; Qtfiscian tnonognm ..... . L 957220 

27 Medeina Doga, Road-scacion (Mesphe). (Pig. 2).L 957 21 x 

28 1 km. NW of ZviUt tt-Meienl. Milcscoscs ...... M 002 204 

29 SUi hu ZeriU- Inso. ......... M 010 255 

30 km. SW of 5 rdi AJi Btn Zoii. Farmhouse; Chrisiiaii church: inscr. . . M 095 176 


(Note; To the cast of Site 30 is the head of the Wade el-Mf, which has a well-pfeserved senes of 
Roman dams. These, and other remains in che area of che Wadi eUQsia. are being inf eseigaced by Mr. 
E. D. Oares. Rome Scholar at the Btirish School. Cowpec has described some of che Wadi Gaia sites in The 
Hill of lie Cnua. 26^274 (sites 44-49).) 
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The discribticion of the sites on the TarKuna plateau calls for brief coituncnc. It 
will be seen from Fig. 1 that, in general, the ancient sices bear little relationship co the 
wacer<ourses. The springs at Ain Doga and Ain Scersciara gave these areas a special 
importance, but elsewhere the ancient farms and their associated olive-presses tend co 
occupy the higher ground- The siting of the cowcr-Iike farmhouses on high ground was, 
no doubt, in&enced by considerations of securi^ and the impoccanee or good observa¬ 
tion over the wliole of the estate. In the areas of the Sofeggin basin south of the Tai> 
huna Gebel, the Roman farmhouses invariably occupy the sides of the wadis, the beds 
of which were terraced and cultivated, and the intermediate plateau between the wadis 
is barren of ancient remains (cf. the sketch-map of the Wadi Merdum area, JKS. XL 
(19 50), p. 32). One is therefore perhaps justified in calling the homesteads of the Gebel 
area ‘Hill Farms', and those of the Sofi^in basin ‘Wadi Farrns'. In the latter areas 
olive-cultivation was the exception rather than the rule, as is shown by the scarcity of 
olive-presses. 


R. G. G. 
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TH£ arcicle that follows is the resdt of two years spent in Italy under a scholarship 
of the British School at Rome- The writer's original intention was to attempt a general 
study of ancient bridge-conscniction in Italy. It soon became obvious, however, chat 
this was an almost impossible task, owing to the lack of adequately published material. 
On the ereac roads leading out of Rome, comparatively litde original work has been 
done in aic last chir^ years; and if the destruction of ancient roads and of their attendant 
structures continues for much longer at the present rate, diere will soon be little left to 
publish. The damage done during the lare war was very considerable; and although a 
damaged bridge may in some ways be more rewarding chan an intact one. a bi^ge 
that has been both damaged and reconscructed is of very liede archaeological interest 
indeed. 

For these reasons, tt has seemed that the immediate need is not so much for a general 
work, which would necessarily be incomplete, as fx* a straight-forward description of 
the remains of bridges along some part of the ancient road-system of Italy, together with 
such comment as seems necessary to point out the problems involved. Various factors 
have determined the choice of the Via Flaininia. For one thing, its topography may be 
r^arded as reasonably certain. For another, its importance as the mam route nom 
R^e to the Po Valley, and the difEculc ccuntiy through which it runs during the latter 
part of its course, ensured chat it was as well constructed and maintained as any 
other road in Italy, and is likely, therefore, to afford a good basis for further research 
elsewhere. 

Since its concent is mainly factual, this article takes the form of a simple catalogue; 
and although some attempts at chconol<^cal and ocher generalization have been made, 
these are on the whole subordinate to the description. The following conventions have 
been observed throughout, The maps used are those of the i; 50,000 scale, I.G.M, 
(Isdcuto Geografico Milimc) and G.S.G.S, (British military) scries: reference is by 
sheet-number and, within Ac sheet, by latitude and longitude (the latter calculated 
from the meridian of Rome), since the I.G.M. maps are not provided with a grid. 
Where the ancient and modem roads coincide, a kilometre reference is given where 
possible; and unless otherwise stated, this corresponds to the distance from Rome, 
measured along the modern Via Flaminia, according to the present arrangement of the 
kilometre scones. The wbrds left’, 'right', ‘near’, and ‘far’ arc used from the point of 
view of the traveller leaving Rome; similarly, the arches and piers of bridges arc num¬ 
bered from the end nearest to Rome. 

Bihliografl^. The oldest work dealing specifically with ancient remains along the Via 
Flaminia is Montecchini’s, which desccibes the road from Ponce Voragine to Fano as ic 
was seventy years ago. The standard description of the whole road is to be found in 
Ashby and Fell’s article in the /wmal of Roman Studiej for 1921. Martinori’s Via 
FUminia of 1929 contains much useful ioformacion on the history of the Flaminia 
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during ih« Middle Ag«. Finally, Dc. Blake, in her work on Roman construccten in Italy, 
has collected and analysed most of the infbrnxatton already available. 

The following works are cited in abbreviated form: 


Anderson-Spier^Ashby 

A»hby>Pell . 

Becara 
BUke . 

Choisy, Afi . . 

Chwsy, . 
Delbfueck 

Dunn . 

EroU . 

Froihinghun 

JRS . . . 

MsRuwn . 

MonMcehini 

Nibby 

At«. 5tffv. 

Pisa . 

Plstaec-Ashby 
J?f , . - 

Riis - 
R 5 m- M<W. 


W. J. Anderson, R- Ph. Spins, and T- Ashby, Iht Afehlrtftnr<efAfl:uM Pome, 
London, i^i 7 - 

T. Ashby and R.. A. L. Fell, 'The Via FUminia*, Jnimd tf Pontt* Siviia, 
XI, 19a:. pp. 115-90, pis. K-XVIII. 

G. BccBtci, /ermd h*\iAe. Rome, I9 

M. H. Blake, AndM iman CefuTrwr/M in luty fmi tt)f Prilimrit Pf*itd re 
Atmans, Washington, 1947. 

A. Choisy, L'Aft it Bttitr domains. Paris, iStJ- 

A. Choisy, Histoln it I'Arthlitftitff. Vel. I, Paris, not dated. 

R, Delbeueck, HtUenUtii^ Bauici in Lalbm. Sinsburg, Vol. I, 1907. 
Vol. n, 1912. 

J. Duem, DU Sauiurvl ier Sirusluf. iU £«iu»W ier finur (JUnl^k itr 
ArrhVd/Mr, Pr. II, VoL I\ and od.. Seucc|an. 1905. 

G. Eroli, y^oiigit SSererb m CtUhrt Ponit fot/e H ittuure fnise Wsoii, 3rd ed., 
Naini, 1900. 

A. L. Prochingham, CHHs in Npnbtrn Italy and Dalmaiia, London. 1910. 

Jnirnat of Honan Siudia. 

E.Martinori, Fia Flami/ua. Rome, :929, 

P. Moncecchiru, ia Slfodt Fimlnia wl rratle A< Pfl"f8 Vrr^inf alU Cuti di 
Fine, Pesaro, 1B79- 

A. Nibby, Attalisi Jtlla Carta dr Dintomi Ji Hoina. inded., Rome, I048.-9. 

Nol^it ae^i Sentl Antukiti. 

Paftrs of tht British School at Bow. 

S- B. Platner and T. Ashby, A TopcgrapiieaJ Dictionary of Aneuiu Home, Oxford, 
1929, 

A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and od»ers, Retl-EncytUfSdie itr ClcssistUa Almnns- 
'Miasntthafi. 

P. J. Rih, The Etrusear City Gates of Perugia’, Aet« Artbotol^ka. V, 19 34. 

Z 65~^B, 

tiMgen its Dnluhtn AtthaidU^ahtn Instims. Bom\s(lt Ahteilung. 


During the preparation of this article I have been indebted especially ro Mr. J. B- 
Ward Perkins, without whose guidance it would probably never have been completed, 
and to numerous others who have contributed suggestions, photographs, and references; 
among these to Mr. R. Gardner of Cambridge, whose photographs of bridges on the Via 
Appia and elsewhere have been invaluable. 


1. 


A. VIA FLAMINIA; THE MAIN ROUTE (pp. 79 -“ 3 > 

Psn, Jfo/viw (pL XIV, i-j). 

Map. i 5 oIV(Rom»). 4 i'- 56 '- 05 "N.oo°'<»'-’C®' » ,, wvtt, 

A«Lt autber^^ Livy, XXVII, $U Aur. Viet. Vif. Ill, 8: Amu,. Marc. XXVII. 
5, 9; Man. Aju. (Ladn), IV. 19-20; (Greek), XI, 6-9: Dio Cassius, LIII, 22; Zosimus, 

II, 15-16; Procopius, BC, I, 19; III, 24* 1 r» t* 1 tt 

ModimAHthort. Nibby, 11 , pp. Delbrueck, I. pp. J-n, pi. 11 ; II, p. 70, pi. II, 
T. Frank, goman a/ tit S^Uic (Fapm and Monographs of ibi Ammran Asadrmy in 

• AfuRhstltnwiUbefoundio DdbruMh>p, 3. 
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Rottu, no. 3), Rome, 1924, pp. 141-2; Ashby-Fcll, p. i 37; Maranori, pp- 36-48; G. 
Tomassccu, La Campagna Rmane. 70 I. UI, Rome, 1913, pp. 232-7; Blake, pp. 134, 
137, 212-3, etc.; Munzcr. W. Kroll, H. Philipp, in J?£, XVI, i, 516-8. 

Idfntijveiion. The idcntiEcacion of the modem Ponte Miivio, formerly Pome MoUe, 
with the ancient Pons Mulvius, be regarded as certain, "nuc it crossed the Tibet 
appeals from Cicero (tn Cat., Ill, 2, 5), while the Latin text of the J^nwnentum Ancyranwii 
shows that it carried the Via Flaminia. There is no other bridge that will fulfil both 
these conditions. Piranesi ^ maintained that the original Pons Mulvius was represented 
by a large mass of concrete that stood in the river some distance further up-stream. 
This is still visible near the N bank, some 800 m, above the bridge. It does not appear 
to be in situ, and is ahnosc ceruinly of Imperial date, to judge the caetnensa, w(iich 
are of selce (lava) with occasional courses of travertine. * 

History. As to the original building of the bridge, history can tell us nothing. Some 
sort of a bridge must have existed at least since me building of the Via Flaminia in 
220 &.C-, and indeed Livy mentioos the Pons Mulvius by name in connexion with the 
arrival of the messengers widt the news of the battle of the Metaurus in 207. 

The original structure was perhaps not vety durable, for in 109 B.C. it was necessary 
for M. Aemilius Scaurus, as censor, to undertake what was, if not a complete rebuilding, 
St lease a very thorough restoration. The words used by Ammianus, str^^x^sst superior 
ikitur Scaurus, and by Aurelius Victor, M. Aemilius Scaurus . . . censor , . , pontem 
Mulvium fecit, strongly suggest the former, while the extant remains show no sign of work 
earlier chan chat now universally attributed to Scaurus. In particular, the use of large 
quantities of travertine in the piers makes a third-century dace extremely unlikely.* 

Of the subsequent scrucrural history of the bridge wc have very little positive informa¬ 
tion. The Latin version of the 'Honumentum Ancyranwn gives it, together with the un¬ 
identified Pons Minucius, as one of the two bridges chat Augustus found no need to repair 
at the time of his general restoration of die Flaminia in 27 2.C. According to Dio an 
arch (or arches) was erected on it in honour of Augustus, to commemorate this restora¬ 
tion. This is perhaps represented on a number of coins of 17-16 B-C-, with the legend 
QUOD. VTAE. MUN. SUNT.® The types, however, are so variable that no con¬ 
clusions may be drawn from them. 

Nothing further is known of the Pons Mulvius until a.d. 312, when it is mentioned 
ID connexion with the battle of Saxa Rubra and the subsequent flight and death of 
Maxencius. Delbtueck (pp. 3^} supposes a restoration, partly in wood, by Maxencius, a 

supposition based on Zosimus, II. 16, Mcc^evrlou.*ri|v yl^vpov fjV ccCrrb^ 

. . . fero 6id Tfis toO ‘TTorauoO yt^Crpa^ kn\ n^v iriAiv, oOk h¥>K6vTC0V 
51 ^Qfv ^Aow t 6 ^po$ ^ayfvrcov.. . There is no reason for connecting this 
bridge, which Maxenrius is said to have built himself, with the Pons Mulvius. In the 
preceding chapter of Zosimus we are given a description of the bridge, which appears 
CO have been an ingenious construction chat could be easily dismantled in an emergency. 
Finally there is the explicit statement of Eusebius in his Life of Consundne (I, 3^ that 
a bridge of boats was in fact used, and since this is not contradicted by Zosimus it seems 

* JI Catue Mof^e Jetf/lnata Ro>n«, itSi, pp. record some rcbnildin;?. 

pL XL. * Fnnk, op. m., p. 140; Blake, p. 44. 

* alio p. tyj. Tbe P«utlng«r Tabk ’ H. KUoiagly, Cwu 9/ Farna/i Entfi/t m tht 

pim od Ponum Imi tUy vliich ii peobably » >]ip, but may Sritifk Mustwn, voL 1, Losdon, xpaj, p. 75. nos. 
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besc to accept it. In either event, the Pons Mulvius can be assumed to have been out of 
commission after the battle, and must have been tepaired, at least to some extent, by 
Constantine. 

Procopius mentions wo occasions on which it escaped destruction during the Gothic 
wan. 

The Pons Mulvius was repaired on a number of occasions during the Middle Ages,® 
and was largely rebuilt between 1451 and 1458 by Popes Nicholas V and Calixms 
This involved (he rebuilding in brick of the two northern mam arches and the erection 
of a substantial tower at the north end. An extensive programme of repairs was carried 
out by Pope Piitt VII in 1805, giving the bridge more oc less its present appearance. 
The upper parts were badly damaged in the fighting of 1849, and were subsequently 
repaired. Dclbrueck mentions, in addition, a general overhaul in 1871. 

Description. Since the Pons Mulvius has been thoroughly surveyed and described by 
Dclbrueck. there is little object in giving here more chan a genem description of the 
actual remains. 

The Pons Mulvius crossed the Tiber with at least six arches, of which the central 
four have each a span of some 18 m.; the two terminal arches were of only half this 
span- The five piers are of approximately square plan, and average about 7* 50 m. each 
way. The coral length of the bridge between the ancient embankmenr walls must have 
been in the region of 150 m. The four main arches are all of semicircular form and 
spring from more or less the same level,® and all reached about the same heighc at the 
crown, which would have allowed a level road-way across the centre of the bridge, 
sloping down to ground level over the small terminal arches.. In order to reduce the 
weight of material required, these probably sprang from 2 point rather hi^er than the 
springing of the main arches. The arch of Augustus mentioned by Dio may have stood 
over the central pier. * 

The conscruccion combines magnificent workmanship and the parsimonious choice 
of materials in a manner characteristic of the Republican bridges of Rome and its 
immediate neighbourhood-^® 

Piers. The piers, so frr as can be seen, arc of travertine, with cores probably of tufa, 
and are crowned with a heavy cravercine impost-course, the scones of which arc laid 
length-wise in such a way chat alternate blocks at cither end project some 0*50 m- to 
provide a fimi base for the wooden centering of the arches. 

The form of the cut-waters is intctescing, and, thanks to Dclbmeck’s work, can be 
reconstructed with a fair degree of certainty, Up-stream, they were pn^ly simply 
triangular masses of masonry, pointed at about 70®; roughly the same, in face, as the 
comparatively modem ones built on top of The same scheme is repeated down- 

* TofPU$fm, loc. rfr.; E)elbru«dc. I. p. 4i Mirnoori, 

* For dK probable enertc of this rebuilding see 

ofi. di., cl. Xj^X. , . 

■ Delkivtek gives the variadoo between die 
aod the lowest as 1^ m. Sotoa of thh may be due to the 
subsidence of pier ITT. 

* Delbrueek, H, pi. U.^ces ao arah at eiibef eod of me 
bridge. Parall^canbe^und for both an«n(;efnenis.aBd 
pcrhac* dm with two aithes is the commanet. 

Poiu Fabriditf, Pons Aemilius, Ponte Nomao* 


cano, P©n« Sahrio; so Frank, y. fir., pp.»I 
pp. ea-i. There seems to be no reason for believing that 
the Outer faring of the Pens Fabridus « »s of traventee, as 
sntsd in Platmr-Ashby, ?. tots 
** Piers 1. II, IJI w IV have possible remaios of 
oxigi^ cui-wsten, but iheteare onl^vlslble allow water 
vid» tnudi obscured by weed. Thst of pier I seems 
unusually elor^ated and has been suppressed by a wall 
of traverrine blocks, perhaps belenglAg to a Iser embank- 
mer.i. 
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sttcam. The tail of pier III ia considered by Delbrueck “ to belong to the Scaucan 
building. It is composed of massive travertine blocks laid in alternate courses of headers 
and stretchers and keened with iron clamps sec in lead. 

The first three piers still retain substantial parts of the vaulted 
passages Aac reduce the pressure of floodwacer on the spandrels. These commence two 
courses above the springing of the main arches, but were blocked almost to the springing 
of their vaults by the tops of the cut-waters and pier-tails.^® This blocking is pre¬ 
sumably a secondary feature and consists of considerably larger scones than those used in 
the actual construction of the passages. 

jMts. Arch I, ac die south end of the bridge, has been so thoroughly modernised 
that even its span is not entirely certain. A substantial mass of masonry belonging to 
the south bridge-head, however, remains under the modem first atch-^ It is peculiar in 
chat, although the outer facing of its north side is built of alternate courses of headers and 
seretchccs in Gabine cufe, the blocks of the core, which arc of a soft yellow ttifa, probably 
Grocta Oscura,^® are laid entirely as stretchers, running from cast to west. 

The two southernmost of the large arches (nos. z and 3) belong for the most part to 
the oldest recognisable period of the bridge, though the crowns of both were extensively 
rebuilt in antiqui^. The material is Gabine tufa, with travertine reserved for the outer 
ring of voussoits on cither side and for the lowest course of the vault- The whole of 
each arch was built originally of alternate courses of headers and stretchers, producing, 
when seen from the side, the effect of ‘alternately divided' voussoirs- The voussoirs arc 
of regtilar size and arc dressed to a fairly smooch face with very sliglic maiginal bevelling-®* 
Slight anathyrosis®^ is used, and the joints arc sealed with a very fine layer of lime 
mortar. 

The rebuilding of the upper parts of these wo arches was carried out entirely in 
rravertinc headers, of somewhat varying size and accurate, but strictly utilitarian, wock- 
maoship; although the vaults arc carefully smoothed, the outer voussoirs were left 
entirely rough, with only marginal bevelling. 

The th^ of the large ar^cs (no. 4) shows signs of three disunce periods. The first 
of these is represented by eight courses of voussoirs at the south end and two courses at the 
north,®® which exactly ccscmble d^ose of the earlier phase of arches 2 and 5; above these, 
at the north, come seven courses of a later arch, which resembles the early work in choice 
of materials,®® but differs from it in being built of stTccchers, dressed to a fairly smooch 
surface, but invariably drafted at die edges. The joints are fairly accurate; no mortar 
appears to have been used. The cravettinc outer voussoirs, like riiose of the first period, 
are divided, chough not strictly alternately, so as to obtain a better bond with the tufa 
vault without the use of unusually large scones. Finally the whole of the upper part of 
the arch was rebuilt in brick by Nicholas V, 

‘I Dtlbcueek, 1 , p. ^ It wenis lo be sassfactarily Tltis Is certain 1 a die caceefihetnivertinO^ut not in 

bonded ime the resi ofdie pier. duit of the tufa, which is badly vceihcfed. The lowest 

** At Iwc in (he oae of pier in. Delbrueck, 1 , p. p, course of (be vault sc the coudi end of arch a is unusual In 
6 ks. ^ Sb. haviiw a heavily bo os ed (uiface. 

Tnere ir some reason £or believing with Ddbrued; ** Delbrueck, 1 , p. 7. 

(1, pb II) (hac the bHdge^iead was pierced by a small Three ceunes in die vsuli. 

aioed Aood'passage, uoulartodioseuaed is (bis poadon ^*Tbe iVih course of the late vauli is entirdy of 
in ihe Pons Fabneiua. trave r tine, tbe sjadi partially so. 

Fraok, op. eit., p. i4t. 
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The south end of arch 5 resembles the north end of arch 4, having seven courses of 
voussoxes of the second period on rop of two of chc first period- None of the north end of 
the arch, above the line of projecting corbels at water level, which belong to the original 
pier, is earlier than the repairs of Nicholas V. 

The small arch that follows (arch 6) is noc preserved to any height above water and 
cannot be ascribed to any particular period. The same can be said of the fat bridge-head, 
of which nothing is now visible. 

The sitU walls. The side walls of chc bridge were of travertine up co a point three 
courses above the springing of the flood-arches, and above this point, of well cut 
Gabiue cufo stretchers with mortared joints. It is possible that some of the rufa work 
is original, chough that round chc crown of arch 2 is mote likely co belong to the same 
period as the repair of the arch itself, and there is no perceptible difference between this 
and the lower courses. The cravercine is certainly original. Above pier IV, between 
the ^ringing of arches 4 and 5 > there arc several courses of untidy but fairly regular 
Gabinc mfa masonry, which appear to belong co the same period as the second phase of 
chc arches themselves, and which involve the suppression of the arched flood-passage. 

Darir^ of the existing remains, The oldest work co be found in the Pons Mulvius is 
almost certainly that of 109 b.c. To this period are co be assigned the piers, chc remains 
of the south bridge-head, die flood-passages, the earliest parts of the atch^ and at least 
the rravercine courses of the side-w;ms. The rravertinc crowns of arches 2 and 3, with 
the upper parts of the east side-wall, are cectainly ancient: the stones arc well cut and arc 
noc re-used. If these parts belong, as Delbrueck suggests, to a rebuilding by Maxencius, it 
is surprising co find well cut cufe masonry, with finely cemented joints, at so late a dace. 
The voussoirs, moreover, have no strong stylistic connection with those of the two late 
bridges of which we have remains in Romc,^® and show greater afiiniritt ro work of the 
first century of the Empire. Tl\e closest parallel is perhaps the so-called 'Atco dei 
Pantani' in the back wall of the Forum of Augustus, the principal difference between 
the two being that chc Arco dei Pantani has voussoirs cut ro fit the courses of the wall in 
which it stands. The Monumentum Arxyrenum shows that the repair to che Pons Mulvius 
IS noc of Augustan date, and there is no record of any destruction during the first 
century a.d. which would have rendered it necessary-^ 

The section of the bridge that stands on pier IV, comprising the nocrh end of arch 
4, above the first two voussoirs. the soutl^ end of arch 5, above che same point, and che wall 
that fills the spandrels on the left-hand side, contains blocks chat are certainly re-used 
or re-cut and sometimes of rather irregular size. It is therefore likely co be of lace dace. 
Alcliough Delbrueck omits it from hts catalogue of chc ancient parts of the bridge, it is 
almost certainly anterior to Nicholas V’s repairs,^ and has no characteristics chat are 
specifically noc ancient. It appears to have fwmed part of a rebuilding in which blocks 
from the original arches were re-used, but were re-cut with ornamental marginal drafting 
in order co hide any small defects in their visible surfaces. Similar drafting was used 

** TV Peiu Genius (Gracian) of 3S9; and die bridge die fighdnft, and i» dierefore not likely m heoe been 
of Valendftian, buiU m on die rise aofr oeeupied aeriousfy demand. 

by Ponce Sisio, ** slots ihai hdd die centering for die brick ardies 

^ The deface of Ron^ by the ^^tellians in a.o. 69 Is erected ai dme are above, not below, die latest stoite- 
ihe fliosi obvious oeerion; bur from Tadnis* accouoi work. See also Pirvws, ^ w., pi, XXXIX. 
itiui. Dl, Sa} it appears diet the bridge was in use duiin^i 
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under the late Republic and early Empire mainly for the finer types of marble and 
travertine work, as for instance in the tomb of Caecilia Mecella on the Via Appia and in 
the cella walls of the round temple by the Tiber and the Temple of Mars Ultot.^ The 
combination of divided travertine outer vou&soirs and a simple vault occurs in the Ponte 
Nomencano over the Anio, which is probably lace Republican, thoudi the vault in this 
case is composed of headers and not, as in the Pons Mulvius, of stretchers. These 
parallels suggest that the section in <^uescion is at least possibly ancient, even though 
the technique is not good and the style is both affected and imitative. But it is impossible 
to date it more precisely, unless it can be connected with the probable repairs by 
Constantine mentioned above. 

z. Dm Penr/. 

Map. 150 IV^oma), 41^-57-10" N, oo®-02'-oo^' E, 

Km. 7*9. Ashty-FeU, pp. 158^- 

Neidier of the two bridges that cany the modem road across the Fosso dell’ Acqua 
Traversa and the Fosso della Crescenza is ancient, but Ashby quotes Volpaia's map of 
1547 for the existence of an oldet bridge, just below the confluence of the two screams. 
TTiis has entirely disappeared, unless its remains are to be recognized in the meagre 
traces of Roman ‘quasi-rcticularum’ chat can be seen, together with two large tufa 
blocks, in the left bank of the Fosso della Crescenza just above the present point of 
junction of the streams. These, however, could equally well have belonged to a tomb. 


3. 3 fiJ^ over t&e Fesn della VaJehetta, 

Map. 150 IV (Roma), 4i*-59'-i5'' N, oo°-o2'-J5" E. 

Km. 11*8. G. Tomassctii, La Casnp/^a ^ana. III, p. 252, fig. 51; Ashby-FcU, 
pp. 141—2; Martinori, p- 59- 

The bridge over the Vsdehetta, 250 m. beyond Castel Giubileo Station, appears to 
have had two arches of about 7 m. span each, and to have been constructed of travercine, 
with perhaps a concrete core. A certain amount of the original structure remains, 
including the outer ring of voussoirs of the left-hand side of the near arch, four voussoirs 
of the springing of the far arch, a few scones of the near vault and one scone at least of 
the left vertical wall. The original central piec has been buried in mud, and is also 
partly covered by a mass of rough concrete put down ro reinforce it at some indeterminate 
period. On the right-hand side nothing remains, except what Ashby describes as ‘three 
courses and a voussoir of the tufa blocki of the south bridge-head', which survive much 
decayed and overgrown, and seem to have served bod^ as a support for the road and as a 
protection for the bank. The total width of the beidge does not seem to have exceeded 
6*00 m. 

The construction, so far as can be seen, was very similar to that of Ponte Cardaro 
(below, no. 14); the txcrados of the arch is semi-circular, the vault is smooth and the 
voussoirs are drafted at the lower edge to a width of about o-io m., but are bevelled at 
the other three edges and rough in the centres. 


** S«e;. B. Wud PaUas, JJiS, XXXVIII, :94s, p. 66 , fig, 10. 
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4. over the Foeso di Prima Pofta~ 

Map. 150IV (Roma), 4i®-59'-5o'' N* oo“-oz'-35" E. 

Km. I }‘2. L. Borsari, Not. Scav., 1S95, p- 106; Aahby-Fell, pi 243* 

Our only evidence for this bridge is the report of Borsari rhat, during the building 
of the new bridge, 80 m, down-scream from the mediaeval one, a stretch of paving of che 
Via Plaminia was discovered, together with cwo walls of yellowish c«& blocks, which 
were presumed to have formed pare of che ancient bridge. I^e blocks are described as 
having been o*6o m. wide and foom 0*70 to 1*75 m. long, and to have been joined 
without cement. The remains arc no longer visible. 

5. Ponte Fitorto (see also p. 90}. 

Map. 144 IV (Poggio Mirceto), 42 *-i 7 '-h 5 o" N, oo®-oo'- 2 o" E, 

Not on Ae modem road- Ashby-Fell, p. i 58; Maninori, p. 78. 

Foe the first 3 5 km. beyond Prima Porta che Via Flaminia runs dong a narrow ridge, 
and has for most of chat distance been followed mote or less closely by the modern 
road. As a result cliere are no ancient bridges to be seen along it until it reaches that 
marked on the map as ‘Ponce Ricorco,' which crosses the Fosso di Chiavello at a point 
2 km. east of the ^cicdi kilometre stone of the modern road. 

Ponce Ricotco, in its present state, is a rather uninspiring monument, remarkable 
neither for size, style nor good preservation.^ The single arch, which has a span of 5*92 
m. and a width of 5*80 m. (Ashby—Fell), has been largely rebuilt in its upper parts. 
The brown tufa voussoirs are o* 50 to o* 52 m, wide and show no trace of die h^er-and- 
strecchcr ccchnii^ue. The stones of che vault are slighdy drafted at die edges. The arch 
rests on a course of headers 0*60 m. high, che course below this being of stretchers. 

Of the rest of the bridge litde is ancient, except parts of the side walls in tufa opus 
tpudreaum, and a low wall of the same type which supports the far bank of the stream on 
the left-hand side; the parapet, built of ancient tufa blocks 0*55 m. higli and 0*50 wide, 
IS probably modem. 

6. Odverf near Torre Pastore (pi- XIV, 3; see also p. 89). 

Map. 144 IV (Poggio Mirceto), 42*-: 7'-10“ N, oo*-oo'-i5'‘ E, 

Not on che modern road. Ashby—Fell. p. 158; Martinori, p. 78. 

About 300 m. btyond Ponte Ricorto, hidden in a clump of trees, is a small ancient 
bridge across a scream which runs down from Torre Pastore into che Chiavello- The 
greater part of che embankment walls at the far end have been carried away by floods; 
but on che near side of che scream, a few courses of that on che left are still visible, and 
chat on die right, though completely covered by a bank of debris that extends up to che 
level of che ancient ro^ sur^e, is apparently intact. The arch is semicircular, with a 
span of 3*2 5m., and is sec back foom die piers by rather more than 0*20 m, on eidicr side. 
The width of the bridge is 6* i o m. Although the left outer voussoirs have fallen and 
those on the right are buried, che vault is in almost perfect condition. It is built, like 
che rest of the bridge, entirely of brown tufa blocks, laid in alternate courses of headers 
and Stretchers and closely jointed without any sign of mortar; che courses of che vault 

** MwtinoH's re&KDce W is state of picservAiion is cenrdnly no loi^sr appUealsl^ 
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vary from O' 32 to o* 55 m. in height, and chc stretchers are up to i '60 m. Jong, averaging 
I'l 5, which is equal to chc thickness of the vault and exacdy double the average width 
of the headers; the blocks are dressed ^ly smooth on their visible faces, and ^e edges 
are either drafted or bevelJed co a width of 0*0 5 to 0 07 m. There is no evidence chat the 
two forms of dccssxM are not contemporaiy. as they are used quite indisaiminaedy- 
The side walls also or the bridge have alrernate courses of headers and screrchers, o* 50 to 
0*58 m. in height, with blocks about 0*45 m. wide and three times as long, so chat each 
course of srrccdicrs is composed of three rows laid side by side, making a wall 1*30 m, 
chick. Where the outer face is preserved it is roughly dressed, with fairly wide drafting 
in most parts. The core, co which these walls serve as a facing, contains large pieces of 
travertine and little if any mortar, and is certainly not concrete in the accepted sense of 
Ac word. The dace of die whole, which is of one period throughout, is probably con¬ 
siderably earlier chan the Augustan restoration of the road in 27 a.c. (see also below, 
p. 89). 

7. The Tnia Vall^ Viaiuct (pi, XIV, 4). 

Map. 144 IV (Poggio Miitcco), 42®-!$-20" N, oo®-oo-10'' E. 

Noe on Ae modern road- AAby-Fell, pp. 158-60, sketch map, fig. ij; Mattinori, 
pp. 78-9. 

The Via Flaminia crossed Ac valley of Ae Trcia at a point some 3*5 km. down¬ 
stream from Ac modem bridge, taking a rather Aorter but more difiiculc line. The 
crossing consists of Eve main parts: Ae embanked road, which edges its way obliquely 
down Ae south side of Ae valley, and is broken at one point by Ae small arched passage 
known as Ac 'Voltarella'; a bridge over Ac Treia icseif; a long stretch of road Aat runs 
on only a low embankment across Ae fiat bottom of Ae valley; a sloping ramp, freed 
wiA tufa masonry, known as Ae Muro del Peccato’; and, finally, a cutting m Ae rock 
face chat forms Ae norAem escarpment of Ae valley. It is, taken as a whole, an 
interesting study m Ae meAods used by Roman engineers to negotiate natural obstacles 
of Ais kind. The use of a ramp, as an approach to a cliff, is unusually bold; and its 
gradient of about z in ! 2 is all the more surprising m Aat, on Ae sou A side of Ae vsllcy, 
which presents no comparable diffrttdties, gradients of up co at least i in 8 were used. 

The Voltarella, which passes under Ae road about 250 m. sou A of Ae river, can 
never have been a culvert in Ac 5 Act sense of Ae word, since it is situated on a spur at a 
considerable height above the floor of the valley. It is perhaps better explained as a 
passage-way for cattle, on Ae analogy of chose used in modern railway embankments. 
The span is about 5*io m.. and Ae total widA between Ac embankment walls of Ae 
toad must have been originally about 7*40 m., Aough at present Ac vault stands co a 
widdi of only about 5* 30 m. The material, as in Ae rest of Ac crossmg, is a yellowish- 
brown tufr, presumably cut from Ae cliff on Ac far side of Ae valley, where Acre are 
extensive signs of ancient quarrying, in addition co Ae toad-cuedng already mentioned. 
The arA is composed of 9 voussoirs, caA 0*50 m. wide and 0*58 high, and is supported 
on eiAer aide by a course of headers whiA, like chose m a similar position in Ponte 
Ritotto (above, no. 5), do not project co carry Ae centering of Ae arA. The interior of 
Ae vault, as in Ponte Ritorto, is built entirely of stret Acts, whiA have slightly bevelled 
edges, a feature common to all Ae tufr bridges preserved on Ae Via Flaminia, but 
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usuall)' more pronounced in those in which the header*4nd‘S(Tetcher principle is applied 
to the arch. There are signs of the use of wooden swallow-tail clamps,*^ Some concrete 
is CO be seen in the EUing of the embankment at chis point. 

The bridge oret the Treia itself has disappeared, with the exception of some 
remains of an arch and of a concrete pier-core 60 m. north of the present river-bed; 
even these arc unlikely to be R.oman, since the mortar in the joints is extremely thick, 
and the concrecc contains a much higher proportion of lime chan that normally found in 
ancient bridges. 

Ashby quotes some unpublished notes of Fasqux. made in the eighties of the last 
century, mentioning two culverts, each 1*30 m. in span, under the lewl screech of road 
between the end of rhe bridge and the beginning of the Muro del Peccata They are no 
longer visible. 

The Muro del Peccato, which still stands in many places to its full height of some 
II m., has a total width at the cop of ! 0*80 m. The parapets, 0*60 m. high and wide, are 
preserved for much of its length, as is some of the lava paving. An inceresting feature of 
the road is a gutter, cut foom blocks of tufa o*6o m. wide, which runs along the right- 
hand side of the road, leaving a space of 1*25 m. between itself and rhe parapet for use 
as a foot-path. 

The thick tufa walls of the ramp arc built of blocks 0*55 to o*6o m. high, 0*55 to 
0*65 m. wide and up to 2*00 m. long, laid in alcernate courses of headers andscrecchWs. 
As in the celebrated viaducc at Ariccia,^^ which is of somewhat less regular but becce; 
finished construaion. and in Ponce Sambuco on the Via Salaria south of Rieci,^’ the courses 
follow the slope of the road. In some pares, at least, each course is sec back a little foom 
the one immediately below it, so as to produce a sort of stepped batter, similar co that 
used in the bridge over the Rio Fracta (below, no. 8). The visible faces of the blocks in 
the lower courses have been left rough, with edges drafted co a width of from 4 to $ 
cm., but some of rhe upper pares of the wall were perhaps dressed co a smooth face. 
Mortar is used only occasionally, and then only in the lowest courses, where ir is of a 
sandy brown colour and rather soft. The joints are quite close on the outer face, but in 
the interior of the wall only the horizontal faces of the blocks are cut with any precision 
and the vertical joints are very inaccurate. The core of the ramp, where visible, is of 
large irregular lumps of tufa, bound together by a mixture mote like clay chan mortar. 

The arched passage through the Muro del Peccato, like the Voltarella, is unlikely to 
have served as an oudet for surplus water, except in times of exceptional 6ooding. It 
has a width of 2*60 m., with off-sets that bring the total width of the arch up to 3'40 m., 
and is set rather obliquely to the line of the r^. The walls arc built in the same way as 
those of the r^e of ^e Muro del Peccato, but, being laid horizontally, make rather an 
awkward joint with the sloping courses of the ramp. The arch was similar in type to 

** 7^ 19 Dfesumed from the fact (h«t the damp-slou nnly tv loin the blocks of the vail to the travertsw fien 
ilui KiQsin incact arc oftec so placed titai roetal damps that cake die of the columns. 'Hte same «yscein 'a 

could not have been extracted without dam y e to the to be found In the Colosseunu 

atone. In Rome iron damps wen never used lor {oimnn ** C. Roiescu, Epfitimru ^oewoesaoe, JH, x^at. pp. 
mb (0 tufa (except Mpertno), though they art usual from sa-?, %i. >>*41 Dieke, pp. 105, aia, ple> 2a, fig. i; 
the AuMtan penod onwards In jo^a be^een imvertine ; a. 1. 

and niL A good exvnple of diis is to be found In the ^ MartinoR, SaUm, Rome, 1C31. PP- ti-b 

Temple of the Castores, where wooden damps oeoir The slope is somewhat steeper thao would appear fioia 
freely in the rofa of the podiusv-waJI, aad Iron was used .Viardnori'a two illustratioAa. 
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rhac of the Torre P«corc culvert, but only a few vou»oirs remain, all in a very decayed 
state. These have a width at the intrados of 0*40 m. 

For the date of the arched passage through the Muto del Pcccato, see below, p. 8p. 

8 . over the Ric Fraita. 

Map. 157 n (Ofte), -30" N, oo*-oo'-oo". 

Km. 12*9 from Ortc. Ashby-Fell, p. 161; Marcinori, p. 88- 

Afccr the ascent of the Muro del Peccato, the Flaminia returned to the Tiber 
Vallty, and there it is followed by the modern road to Orte, from Borghetto to a point 
some way short of Gallese Station- Nothing now remains of the ancient bridge over the 
Rio Fcacu except the long embankment leading up to its south end, and even this is in 
very poor condition except at certain points on its east side.^® It is over 10 m. wide, but 
it is impossible to say whether or not this was also the width of the arch. 

The material is a tufe closely resembling that of Grocta Oscura. The height of the 
courses varies from 0*51 to 0*57 m. (average 0*55), and the length of the individual 
stones from 0*51 to 0*58 m. (averse 0 56) in the case of the headers, and from 105 to 
1*75 m. in that of the stretchers. The thickness of the wall is uncertain. The dressing 
of the blocks is rough, with edges cither drafted or bevelled to a width of 10-12 cm., 
and central bosses projecting in some cases up to 20 cm. The joints are good on the 
surftcc, less so in the interior of the wall. There is no sign of the use of either mortar or 
clamps. There is a sli^c stepped batter in some pares. Too little of the bridge is left 
to allow any but the vaguest attempt at dating. Though rather tougher in finish, it may 
belong to same period as Ponte Piahiato (below, no. 9). 

9, Ponte Pieehituo (pi. XVT, 2 and 4). 

Map. 137 II (Orte), 42®-22'-oo" N, oo*-oo'-i2" W. 

Km. 117 from Orte. Ashby-Fell, p. 161, pi. XI, no. 2; Mariinori, p. 88. 

A litde more than a kilometre beyond the Rio Fratca is Ponte Picchiato, across the 
Rio Miccino. It is still in use. The single arch, somewhat broken on the right-hand side, 
and the left side wall up to two courses above the crown of the arch are generally well 
preserved. The arch is built askew, by about ten d^tees, and has a true span of 11 *4 5 m. 
(1170 if measured along the axis of the toad) and a width of 7*80 m. (originally about 
8*20 m.). Like all Roman skew arches, ii is not built askew in the strictest sense of the 
word, since the courses of the vault run horizontally- The voussoirs arc arranged in 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers, and are 0*45 m. wide at the intrados and a 
little over 1*20 high. Both the outer face of the arch and the interior of the vault are 
fairiy heavily bossed, with bevelled or drafted edges to blocks. The length of the 
headers in the vault varies from 0*53 to 0*63 m. (average 0*55), while some of the 
stretchers exceed 2*oo m. (average 170). The joints arc unusually good, wooden 
swallow-tail clamps being astd, but no mortar. The foundations of the aich, which 
springs almost direedy from water-level, project some 0*60 m. and are interrupted by 
vertical grooves.*® 

** Aihby 4sd Fell report eigne of (he foun^ciMU ef the <ount of (heir Urge tuunber; they occur only at the f elms 
(v brids64isd, but these are ao loager vieCbk. of the hlocke aiM are prol^y only an unusuaUy deep 

'* Aanby-Fell, p. xSt.n. 3. The suggesdon that these fenn of drafting, 
grooves tvere inicnded for duces seeim urJikdy on »> 
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The west side-wall is similar, except that in it no clamps arc used; headers and 
stretchers arc disposed in alternate courses, from 0 53 to 0*57 m. high (average 0*56); 
the headers average 0*54 m. in length and the stretchers about 1*50 m. 

Beyond Ponce Piciiaco, Ashby and Fell (p. 162) menrioo some concrete foundations 
in che Rio Maggiote (Fosso di Rust tea), between GalJese Stationand the Tiber. Recent 
changes in che course of the Tiber have oblireraced all trace of them. 

"Dating. This bridge and that near Torre Pastore (above, no. 6) and the passage 
through the Muto del Pcccato (pp. 86—7), cogecher form a group discinguislied by 
certain feature in common. All are of tufr blocks, laid, even in the vault, as alternacc 
courses of headers and stretchers, without mortar; in at least two of die three, tlic core is 
composed of rubble and earth with no sign of concrete; and all three have arches sec back 
some distance from the tops of the piers, so as Co leave a shelf on cither side as a support 
for the centering. The most tmporcant of these features, from the point of view of 
dating, is the alternation of courses of headers and seretebets in the vault. Apart from 
che three cas« in question, this is a fairly common feature in bridges of Republican or 
Augustan date, tliou^ it is not often found in other types of building.^® The oldest 
occurrence of ic that can be dated with any kind of certainty is in die Pons Miilvius of 
109 B.c. (above, p. 82). The viaduct of the Via Aurelia in Rome is perhaps as old or 
older. ^ Other good examples arc Ponte di Cecco on the Via Salaria at Ascoli Piceno,** 
and a thtcc-archcd tufri bridge under the modem Via Ostiense at km. 9*1,^ which has 
traverdne key-stones and a pronounced skew; see also Ponte del Diavolo on the Via 
Latina, north-east of San Giovanni Incarico,^ Ponce Funicchio at Ferento,*® che viaduct 
of che Via Appia at Ariccia** (which is probably Augustan for the most part), and 
perlwps Ponce Mammolo on the Via Tiburtina.*’ These examples suggest that the direc 
bridges here in question may be ascribed to che period between the middle of the second 
century B.C. and the age of Augustus, a period that includes the restoration of the 
Flaminia in 27 B-C- There arc, however, other considerations. The choice of material, a 
local tufa, is of little assistance, but the method of laying che blocks in the side walls is 
CO some extent distinctive. Though it is true that che technique of opus jwaJrarwm 
continued well into the early Empire, it was then a very different style from that of the 
second century b.c. The best Augustan cpw juairflfKm, as exemplified by the temple- 


** Tltt belt example in buildiftjn other than bridgee is 
probably die gate Vnown m the Bam Jtl Diot<h m 
A rlecie, genenily con^ered w be Augusrm (Blake, p. 
S03, p|. 92 . ^ i). For an ardi ai Conono. «ee Blake, p. 
cS?; A. Neppi Modona, Canvta StfUMaa Ramona. Flor¬ 
ence, >91^ pV rv, b (n^erediere is no d^n ofrliealtems- 
don ofno^rs wd untittn in che vauli dut is suggested 
by iig. t of die same work). Thearches 10 die ramps lead¬ 
ing to die upper sancRorv at Palestrina have outer t'o» 
soirs of peperino laid In this manner, in conjunction widi 
coAcrere viultv 

** DeibrtKck (II, p. 7 o) dates it tentatively to 14a a.^, 
the date of die completion of (he Pons Aemilius, with 
whicii it was conneeeed. This seems to be borne out by 
(he let'elofihebuildinga around it. Seealso Blake, p. i?e, 
n. laS, forbiblloffR^y. 

** Ddbeueek (^. W/.) puts it at the end of die second 
centuiy •.&; Pus (p. (4) and Blake (p. kS) suggee an 
Augustan date. See alM K. Pervchetii, liim. Afvt., 
XVIII, 1903, p- aw, fig. ?,/ofdeserip(ion, measurement', 


rd a pood phorognpb. The main irdi was laigcly de- 
m^ed during (he Uie war. 

*^Blake, p.aia,pl.a:, fig. k . 

” Photo Gardner. I have not seen diis bridge and do 
ot know whedier it snlt exisis. 

** L Bosei Dardellt Beilftrino Swkt^areieoiogKo 
'iitritn, Viterbo, Feb, 15, JpoS, p. 9; Blake, p. axa, pL 
i, fig. 4. It appears to be anMuedi^. , . 

••Serabovc, no.?,Ti. id. The small arAet the ettreme 
/eu «id is of pnnial conemKiioo, perhaps ordy on 
ecouni of iis small aae, dioogh it may also be ee^. 
or other examples, sec Blake, pp. aiT-a: two ot ih« 
re mconact} in the arch vnicr ftmie dt Nona the 
oussoica'are due to natural cracks In ihe stones and Ponte 
unaeo has suffered from a compaiarively modein rt- 
uildiftR, and there is no evidence for divided voo^rt In 
(C ancient parts of the arch. Ponte Scutoiueo and Ponte 
an Giorgio I have not seea , . e 

Pmnnal obaertwiion, not entirely ccnclusve. bee 

Jlbby.n, pp. 5?«-9* 
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podU of thac pctiod,®® relies for its stabUicy not only od sheer weight bur on extreme 
accuracy of fitting. This is particularly noticeable in the vertical joints of the interior 
of the wall. Even in the A^ua Claudia* which is a comparatively rough and utilitarian 
work, the quality of the internal joints, as distinct from those visible on the outer face, 
is decidedly good. Also, in nearly all the tufa-work of Augustan and later date, there are 
numerous signs of wooden clamps.^* Here, in the Muro del Pcccato and the Torre 
Pasforc culvert, there were probably no damps at all; and even in Ponce Picchiato, 
which, in addition to having a larger span, is on the whole better finished chan the other 
two, they are confined to the arch. The absence of concrete in the cores is yet another 
sign tliat may suggest a date earlier chan Augustus. Even Ponce di Piecra at Verona,*® 
which is generally recognized as pre-Augustan, had a concrete core, while the viaduct 
at Anccia, which is almost cercaimy mainly Augustan and bears a strong resemblance 
in general design to the Muro del Peccaco, has a core that is ac least partially of 
concrete- 

The examples given above show that there is some ground for believing that the 
Torre Pastore bridge, the Muro del Pcccato and Ponte Picchiato may be earlier chan the 
Augustan rcconscruccion of the road. How much earlier, it is hard to say. One fairly 
close parallel to the Muro del Peccato is to be found in the walls of Falcrii Novi “ 
(Santa Maria di Failcri), a resemblance that lies principally in the size of the blocks, the 
bond, the finish of the outer facmg(?) and the sporadic appearance of mortar. The 
courses vary in height from o« 50 to o*6o m- (average about 0*56), and the lengths of the 
blocb in the feeing run from about 0*44 to 0*64 m. for the h^ers, and from 0*80 to 
150 m. far the stretchers. The surfecc has a slight stepped batter and is carefully 
smooched except at the base of the wall, where the blocks are left rougli, with deep 
marginal drafting. If the date generally accepted for these waJU, shortly after the 
destruction of the Etruscan Falcrii Veieres in Z41 B.C., be correct, it is not impossible 
chat die Muro del Peccato goes back co the original building of the Flaminia in 2ZO B.c. 
On the whole, however, the viaduct and the two bridges seem more likely to be at lease 
a century later, and to this extent may be held co support the altemadve dace suggested 
by Saflund for the walls of Falerii. 

In this same section of road there arc two ocher arclies thac must be considered, 
Ponce Kicorco (no, 5) and the VolcarcUa (no. 7, above, p. 86). These may belong co the 
Augusran rcconsrruction, since their principal distinguishing characteriscic is their lack 
of pier-cornices or ocher arrangements for the support of the centering. Other examples 
of this include Ponte CaJamonc ^clow, r^. 13); the viaduct ac Arxccia; Ponte Salacio 
over the Anio*^; the Pondel near Aosta,^ dated to 5 &.C.; Ponte di August© at Rimini,** 
built in A.D. i«p-20; and a bridge of the Via Ostiensis just before Acilia,** This list 


** Concord, the Csscores, Mars Ulior, ere. 

** An oariy oaoiple of dve ose of woo^ is 10 
Be seen in (he Aqua March, inadc Tor Fiscal Inis sec* 
tion is betioed to bdon; co the origteaJ bujldine ^the 
Marcia in 144 T. AsWw, T\t 4 >k'uv 

ed. r. A. Rjdimortd, Oxford, jgj^, p. ijS; E. B. 
Van Dcitan, TAt SutUiig of tkt tGatvt A^vtineut 
WMhir*ton, 19^4, p, r::. 

**See bdov, no. 40, n. :t&. 

“ Bbke,p. ^P,0vtr«BibliOfinphy, G. Sdlltnd C* La 

Mun di RoBu RepubBliaoa," Aero /)ueAA 


Suoem, I, ip)S, p. x}4, and Eraiw, XXXVin, tgjo, p. 
197) proposes a date ai least a camury kteri but the 
tndliioAsI date is eerenlly accepted. 

«Ni*y,n, M. m-d. 

C. Proini& Lo XnikhuS Ji Aoieo, Twin, iSSa, pp. 
^-7, pL XrV; C 2 L V, SSpp; P. BaroceUI, Acarata a 

Studi joi Moov/iwui JfoAtam dcUa Vot dAoeto, IvTtt, 

ISikr arid Poma ItaJiae, XJ, 1 , 

Rome, iQ4t, xone II, no. ao, fig. m. 

** Blefce, pp. 2c^-d, pt 13, fig. i; C 7 L XI. jS?. 

** Knv kS*? of die modem road. 
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includes the only two certainly dated Augustan bridges in Italy, two mote that arc 
probably Augustan, and two of indeterminate date. 

10. BfUgs over tht Tiber htlow Otricoii (U Pile di Angnstc). 

Map. 137 11 (Orte), 42^-23' to 42^-24' N, oo"-oo' to oo®-oi' W. 

Not on modem road. Agoscino Marcinelli, 5<4iro del Ponte pelict, Rome, 1682, 
pp. 91-2; H. Nissen, Italisehe Undeslunde, vol. II, Berlin, 1902, p. 408; Ashby-Fell, p. 
162: Mardnori, pp- 87-8; C- Pictrangeli, OcrimliOT (Ifaiia Rmana, Municipi t ColonU.l, 
7ii), Rome, Iscicuco di Scudi Romani, 1943, pp. 107-10. 

The bridge has now disappeared under the left bank of tht rivet, and even its 
position is uncertain. Nothing seems to be known of its construction, except tliat ic was 
built, at I«sc in pare, of travertine blocks. Nissen suggests chat this may have been the 
PonsMinucius d the Monumentwi Aneyranutn (Latin Text, IV, 19-20); this was pre¬ 
sumably a bridge of some importance, and was perhaps built by the MinuciusThcntius 
who is mentioned by Cicero in a letter of 65 B.C.. as being at chat time ntraior of the 
Flaminia.^* This identification seems as likely as any otlier. 

n. Ponte Sanpiinarc. 

Map. I 38 III (Magliano Sabino), 42^-28'-30" N, 00^-03-50" E. 

Eroli, p, 59; Ashby-Fell, p. 166; Martinoci, p. 100. 

About 7 km. beyond Ocricoli, on the line of the modem road, chere arc remains of 
an ancient bridge known as 'Ponte Sanguinaro’ (or ‘Sanguinario’), which crosses a 
stream of the same name. The high abutments remain in reasonable condition, but the 
arch is endrely modern. The material is a yellowish-grey tufa and the construction is, 
so ftr as can be seen, rather similar to that of Ponte Picchiaco (above, no. 9). The 
blocks are rusticated, though not to any great depth. According to Ashby and FcQ, the 
foundations ate of concrete. 

12. Ponte d'Avgusto, Nami (pi. XV). 

Map, 1 38 IV (Terni), 42®-3i-30" N, oo®-0 3'-4o" E. 

Not on the modern road. P. Cluverius, lialia Leyden, 1624, vol, I, p. 

636; A- Martinelli, Descrittione di Diversi Ponti esisrenti sopra li Fiumi Nna e Tevere. Rome, 
1676, pp. 3-8; Choisy, A£. p. 132, pis, XVI, 2; XXIj Eroli, pp- 12-47; Nissen, op. (it. 

11, pp. 406—7; Fcoihingham, pp. i^o-~z, pi. XXVIII; F, Noack, Die Baulnmit dee 

Altertnms, Berlin, 1912, p. 99, ph 131; Ashb)^FeIl, pp. 169-70, pi. XII; Marunon, pp. 
ui-20, figs- pp. 107, 114. 116, 117; Blake, pp. 200-1, 21 3-4, pi. 24. ... 

Genertd. Immediately below the town of Narni, half-way between the mwiacyal 
and the modem bridge, stand the remains of the so-called 'Ponte d’Augusto, which 
carried the ancient Via Flaminia across the Nera. It has a total length of some 160 m. 
and a height above summer water-level of more than 50 m. The second of the foi^ 
arch« had a span of 32 m., while the rest varied between 16 and 19* 50 m. It is prob^le 
that the bridge sloped downwards cowards the far end (sec below, p. 94). The width is 
fairly constant at a little under 8*oo m. The facing is of cravercinc throughout. Although 
only the first arch is now intact, there arc traces of all the other three, and the piers are 

•* I. »i see REXV, «94l, t.v. MinuduJ, fix 
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more or less undamaged, wid^ the cxccpdon of the second, which fell in 1885. A 
derailed description of che remains seems co be necessary. 

The south hrid^-Uad. The end 0/ the bridge nearest to Narni is conscrucccd in whac 
appear co be two distinct phases. The lower part, up to the springing of the first arch 
and for three courses above it, is of blocks laid in alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers, and finished on the exterior with very wide and regular bevelling. The 
courses vat)' in height from about 0 40 co o* 5 5 m. The upper part is of quite djfFerenc 
appearance, Iraving no fixed arrangement of headers and saetchecs- The general tendency 
is cowards tire alrernation of one course of stretchers with one composed of roughly 
equal numbers of headers and stretchers. The dressing of che blocks is also different from 
chat used in the lower courses. The surface is cut fairly smooth, with only a narrmv 
bevel at the edges of the blocks, 

Pier L The first free-standing pier is basically of similar construction co the lower 
pares of the btidge-head; headers and stretchers are arranged in alternate courses and 
have a heavily bossed surface with wide, bevelled edges. The courses vary in height 
between the narrow limits of 0*57 and 0 61 m- (average 0*59). The length of the 
stretchers varies from i 00 co 2*oo m. (average 1 40), and chat of the headers from 0*58 
CO 0*61 m. (average 0*59). The joints, accoring to Eroli, are secured by iron clamps sec 
in lead, and are sealed with a fine layer of mortar.^’ There are signs of anathytosis in 
the vertical joints. The lowest courses of die pier project somewhat to give greater 
stabiliqr, and are less well finished chan the rest. There is no cut-water. Both up¬ 
stream and down-stream sides of che pier are ornamented with pilasters projecting ordy 
0*10 CO 0*15 m. from the main surface and not otherwise isringuiAablc from it; 
those at the near end are 1*65 m- wide and chose at the far end 210 m., corresponding 
co the thicknesses of che vaults of arches i aod 2 respectively. A similar feature is found 
in the bridge-head, but at a higher level, immediately below the impost-course of the 
first arch. Two rows of projecting headers on each of the four sides of the pier pre¬ 
sumably supported scaffolding during che building, and were left to frciltcate subsequent 
repairs. A tow of five sloes low down on the far side must have had a somewhat similar 
function. At a height of about 12 m. above water-level, the pier is capped by a cornice, 
which runs round il four sides just below the springing of arch 2. It is built up of three 
courses of scones, the lower two of normal height, the uppermost rather smaller. The 
lowest of all projects vay little and is dressed in the same way as the stretchers in the 
rest of the pier; the seex^ is cut to a moulding simfiar in section to che echinus of a 
flattened Doric capital, che abacus of which is provided by the third course. 

Above rhe cornice, the conscruaion remains che same as far as the springing of arch 1 , 
where the style changes in die same way as in che bridge-head. 

Ac the base of the pier, on the down-scream side, dvo roughly cut inscriptions are 
still visible. Both record distances measured from the pier aod were presumably 
surveyor’s marks of some kind.** 

Arch I, The first arch has 58 voussoirs, all practically identical in size and shape, 

** Broil <p. 24) do« cetcatB in which pan of cbe briete from (he water dta; peicolan (hiough the itrutture. 
the <lemM occur. It i> diffioilt » be certain of ^e ** OL XL u, 4121, »-b. "nje condidon of bo*. arMl 
eximnee of cnorar. tince there is a rendency for un- espedaliyofb, Is poor, 
ffioctared joins to become sceJed e/ich » limy depost 
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and Bnished to a smooch face. The excrados is outlined by a plain, smooth ffUcc of 
separate slabs, which returns at the spring of tlie arch co make an imposc<ourse. This 
was not considered strong enough to bear the weight of the centering, and at the near end 
of the arch six of the stones of the bottom course of the vault project for this purposeA® 
The voussoirs of the vault have an average length of o* j 5 m. 

Pier U. The second pier, which fell in 1885 and broke into a number of pieces, 
differs foom the first in certain particulars.^ It has no pilasters, and die dressing of its 
blocks is Batter and approximates to that of the upper parts of the side walls, Tlie 
stretchers are rather irregular in length, a few being no longer than the headers, There is 
only one row of projecting blocks, as against two in pier i. The cornice is die same as in 
piec 1, as is the tow of sl<^ low down on the near side, The construction changes in the 
same way as that of the bridge>head, at the eighth course above the cornice. 

Areh 1. The second arch resembles the first in all respects except in size and in 
having no impost-moulding or corbels, since it springs direedy from the pier-cornices. 
Only the first dozen voussoirs at the near end are now preserved in their original 
position, lion dowels were probably used, though ihete is no sign of clamps. 

Pier m. In the third pier the concrete was obviously intended to cake the main 
pressure. It is white in colour, hard and well laid, has an a^r^te of cravettine chips 
and contains plen^ of lime- The facing-blocks are a mixture of headers and stretchers 
laid in no pardcular order, in courses of 0*50 to 0*65 m. high. The general effect is 
rather untidy; the blocks arc dressed to a fiurly smooch surface, with narrow bevelling 
ac Che edges, As in pier 1, the lowest courses project somewhat, and the whole pier 
stands on what seems co be a solid rafe of concrete. There are two rows of corbels to 
carry scaffolding, but no pilasters. Tlic cornice is not preserved. 

Arch 5. Of the third arch no indication remains except in photographs, but these 
are sufficient to show that it Itad the same characteristics as the first and second. Eroli 
(p. 27) gives its span as 17 m- 

fU north hrii^Mad. This has been sadly mutilated by the removal of almost all the 
facing and by the cutting through it of a passage for the Rome-Ancona railway. It 
resembles pier III in the character of its concrete core, thou^ the masonry in its lower 
parts was mainly, to judge from the scars in the concrete, similar to that of the lower 
courses of the south bridge-head. The blocks were arranged in alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers, with an average height of 0*45 m. In the upper part a peculiar 
bond was used, in the form of one header to every three or four screcchers, the headers 
being so placed as to correspond to iliose in the courses immediately above and 
below. 

Arch 4. The fourth arch, a substancial part of which is preserved on the far bridge¬ 
head, is of unusual and complicated consctuccion, and entirely different from the other 
three. It consists in fact of five parallel rings of voussoirs (tfiat on the extreme left has 
suffered the same face as ti\c facing of the bridge-head), separated by spaces rou^y 
equivalent in width to the rings th^elves. Behind these, forming the excrados of the 

Tin vousMin of *is course are aor tapeced nt all. personal obserwodon from a nngfi o( a? 0^^^* 

Those of ehe second coiiitehave double die nOftnd taper. on Anderson photographs 3 « 3 - 4 . before the ni- 
thovch didr vidth at the extnidos »a the same u diae of lapse. SeeNoaefc, ^ «Jt 

•• For a di^nm, see Cholty. ^8, pL XVI, a. 

** The uiformadoa given here te based panly on 
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arch, is a solid scone vault securely bonded to the rings co make a rigid whole. The 
spaces between the rings were perhaps filled with conerecc, but none of this survives. 
Below the springing, an architrave from some ocher building was re-used upside^own 
as an impost-course. 

5 rrurn<ntl history of the hri^. From even a cursory examination of the structure, ic is 
clear that the bridge was not built all at one time. Of the two bridge-heads and three 
piers, no two are identical in s^le. Many of the differences, however, imply stages of 
building rather than actual teconstruction. Tc was only co be expected that a project 
of such siaic and boldness would have been many years under construction.®^ The lower 
parts of the south bridge-head, the first two piers and possibly part of the north bridge¬ 
head are probably more or less concemporaij. The Hist three arches may also be of this 
period. TT)c upper walls of the bridge, together with the pier HI, arc probably later, 
though whether they represent a rebuilding or simply die completion of an unfinished 
scheme is open to question.®® The incomplete suce of the far bridge-head makes its 
aoribution co the first period doubtful; and Arch 4 is ceminly of a different period from 
ail the rest, and is proUbly later chan any other part of the bridge. 

It has been suggested chat the original bridge was one of three arches, and that pier 
in is a later addition. This theory, whereby arch 3 would have had a span of some 43 m, 
i$ eloquently expounded by Etoli (pp. and seems co have arisen largely from a 
desire to sec up a record in stone arches. An arch of so enormous a span comd only be 
ficted into the scheme by assuming that it sprang from a point below the comice of pier 
11 . Martinori’s contention chat the springing of arch 3, which was visible on piec II 
until its collapse, belongs to an arch of 43 m. span is little short of ridiculous in view of 
the small size of the voussoirs, quite apart from their hct^c above the cornice of the pier. 
If the 43-mecre arch ever existed, ic has left no traces, and, short of assuming that the 
whole of the bridge beyond the first pier belongs co a reconstruction, ic cannot be made to 
fit into the extant remains. 

The difference in height between the various arches is such that, in order co avoid 
leaving 15 m. of bbnk above the crown of arch 4, the toad-way of the bridge must 
have sloped down cowards the frr end.®^ Further evidence of this may be seen in the 
traces of a terrace chat ran along the hill-side beyond the bridge and presumably served 
as its northern approach-road. This ^terrace stands at about the same level as the crown 
of arch 4. Martinori’s objections to a sloping bridge arc of an aesthetic nature and can 
hardly outweigh the obvious practical advantage of ic in shortening the approach-toad, 
which was necessarily cut in the rock for a considerable distance. 

There is, fortunately, a certain amount of literary evidence for the dating of Ponce 
d'Augusto- The first mention of ic in literature is chat of Martial (VII, 9 3): sed tarn parre 
mihi, nec abutm, Narnia, Quinfe; perfitm lueal sir rihi pontefrui. Procopius (SC, I, 17) is 
somewhat rnore informative. Vitiges, he tells us, did not accempc an acta^ on Narnia, 
because there were only two means of approach to it; one of these was a difficult road 


^ Comparr the moce ornate but less ambitious Ponte 
di Aufuffto at Ricnlni, whkii took at least six yean to 
build (CIL XL 3S7). 

** Dr. Bbhe poims out that the alterradon of courses 
of haders and sicetdien belongs prt^wrly to solid scone 
consiruciion, vheceas less regular masonry implies a cod' 


crece core. is undeniable, bui may not b« applicable 
in die case of Ponte d'Augusto. Pierll, acla^hasaleaosc 
certainly a concrete core tbrougbottt, chou^ be^ 
of facing are used in it. For another eioladen of Ud* 
prio^l^ see Durm, fig. 111. 

^ Sectored thus by Chpisy (^S, pi XX 0 > 
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along a precipice, the ocher involved crossing the bridge; ‘'fctCrrT|W Zk *rfiv upov Kalocrp 
AOyouoTO^ §v T 0 I 5 firveo SSelpctro, Stopa X 6 you wcAXoO &^icv. tc 5 v ydp Kupreo- 

y&TCOV TrdcvTwv 0 yT|X 6 Tcrp 6 v itmv &v iffyev.’ There can be no doubt that this is 
the bridge in question. Another account that also confirms the claim of the Monttmentvm 
AruyTOftum in this particular case is given in che Life of Sc. Juvenal is> hrsc bishop of 
Narnia. The story is char Augustus, having been slighted by the inhabitants of Narnia, 
caused their city co be destre^ed, but subsequently rebuilt it. ponfmr^ ei miru 
Utdinis i« mhUmitaie fundavU, et intra triginta annos txplevit; et sue iignevU tannine, CAESAR 
AUGUSTUS DE MANUBIIS NARNIENSIS PATRONUS; et ni falkr, nulUus 
pTOvineiae buic, ut dicitur, assimiUtur pens. . . . This account, indeed, 1$ hardly historical, 
bur it does provide evidence, at least, of an early local tradition. 

The literary sources as a whole, therefore, point to an Augustan dace. It has, how¬ 
ever, been contended that this is not borne out by the actual remains; Frothingham 
maintained chat what he desaibed as ‘the lower half, including all the piers and the 
spring of the arches’ belonged to an earlier bridge, which he considered co be, if not con¬ 
temporary with the building of the road, at least as early as che period of Sulla-*^ The 
pre-Augustan characteristics that he found in the piers were che absence of cut-waters 
and flo«l*4rchcs, and che use of alcernacc courses of headers and stretchers. The lack of 
cur-waters is certainly surprising; but since this is possibly the only bridge in Italy that 
needed cut-waters and had none, che lack of them can hardly he taken as a sign of eatly 
dace. Flood-arches one would not have expected; where they do occur, they arc alw^ 
above rhe springing of the main arches, and co have inserted them into piers of this type 
would have been disastrous. As co the alremare courses of headers and scrctchers, these 
are a common cnougli feature in Augustan and even later buildings in Rome, chough 
they are characteristic of tufa and peperino construction rather chan of travertine.®’ 
In this case, however, travertine is the local material, and it was only r^acural chat in a 
building of such ambitious design the piers should luve been constructed of the 
strongest stone available, laid in a manner normally considered unnecessarily massive for a 
material of comparable strength.®® For the dressing of che blocks in the earlier parts of che 
bridge, and especially in pier I, a close parallel is co be found in Rome, in the back wall 
of the Forum of Augustus, The arches have no special peculiarities, ocher than che ring 
of separate slabs that outlines them and returns, in the case of arches 1 and 5, to form 
an impost-course. Arches of this type ate well known in town gates, such as those of 
Faierii Novi,®® Perugia®® and Spcllo, ® though of these two only, the Porta di Giove at 
Falerii and bhe Poru di Santa Ventura ac Spcllo, have the distinctive return. Porta di 
Santa Ventura may be Augustan; the others ate almost cecuinly earlier. Ponte di 
Dcocleziano near Calmazzo (below, no. 58) had a moulding of separate slabs, but is 
of very lace date. Another bridge, Ponte di Solesd (Pome di Porta Cappuccina) ac 


** y 4 J. SS. Mail, vol. t, p. 388 (May ird.). 

** ’Rie ari gm ai ]>rid]K KStrey«a by tbe RomaAS 
during the Second Purdc Wu VlIJ, 

Asnong oiIkk, the Fojum of Augustus, thepodui of 
(he teraplecof ^Msrores,o( MmUltorindolConeoM, 
and che Aque CIsudik. 

** Eumpks of aptu eua^ium in iravntuie exnc in 
(he tovA wells of Anagni sod Pseemm (personal observa* 
dcjn) spd ofLuea (Blike, pp. 107-8). All these a*e prob¬ 


ably nihertoo ssrly in hove much besring on the case In 

••P. 


90, a . 4>. 

R 5 in. MUi.. KU, t8c 


t8»,^ •74*^*’ I'P' 
vj«i:i,pls. VIII-IX; I. A. Riebwond, JftS, XXI If, 1 P 5 J» 
pp. Riis, PP< Bhke, m. 

** Ffo^inehsfn, p. ifv ]^. XXXlif; 1. A. RidiiDond, 
PSSfi. XII, 193*, pp. J6-41, figs. l-« 1; Blsbe, p. mo, pt 
•7, ^ 
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Ascoli Piceno,® is a doubtful case. Mediaeval door-arches with this type of moulding 
are common, and several are to be seen in Nami itself. 

The dating of pier III and of the upper parts of the bridge is less certain. There is 
no particular reason why they sliould not be Augustan also, except for the improbability 
of two 'my different styles of masonry bebg used at one time in different parrs of the 
same bridge. Similar masonry in Ponte Caiamone (below, no. 15) is probably 
Augustan. 

The fourth arch 1$ certainly late, if only because of the use of second-hand materials 
in Its impost-course, A bridge of similar construction north of Foligno is mentioned by 
Maninori-** It difes in principle from the juxtaposed rings of voussoirs that form the 
arches of several bridges in Gaul,^^ and also Rom the Eve parallel rings separated by 
concrete fUling that arc used in the upper parts of Ponte San Martino between Ivrea and 
Aosta, but are not connected by a solid scone vault-®* The destruction that rendered 
necessary the rebuilding of This arch was perhaps due to military radier than to natural 
causes, as this was far nom being the weakest part of the bridge. By its mere position, 
it was liable to be descroyed in any wax that involved an attack on Rome from the 
north-east. 

Subsequent damage to die bridge about $00, and again, after a restoration, in 1053 
or 1054, IS recorded by Eroli, on the evidence of manusaipcs. By 1676, as Martinelli's 
plate shows, only the first arch was still standing. The collapse of pier II in 1885 left 
the bridge in more or less its present state. 

For neatly two thousand years Nami has been ptoud of its bridge, chough perhaps 
unaware of the achievement chat it represents. The masonry, though often very fine, is 
of e xtre m ely variable quality, and is nowhere better chan the best work of the same type 
in Rome itself. The span of the largest arch is not in itself a record. Two ocher bridges, 
Ponte San Martino («e above) and the bridge over die Bolau Su in Commagene,®’ 
exceed it by a small maigm. Both, however, are single arches springing from the rock 
on both sides, whereas the great arch of Ponte d’Augusto begins i i m. above water-level 
on free-standing piers. Procopius was right in praising its height, for this in fact is its 
outstanding feature. The only comparable example is Trajan's six-arch bridge at 


‘^Tbiahasbeen^UMcdsa panUcI (BUke,p.»:). It 
it eifiicdt t9 ht certain wheihtf or not the cDOuldi^ k 
tepuate Iroia d)e vetissoirt. cki^e vch and MtH 
jnen arc ori^naJ. The piers are decorated with pUstm 
0 do ni. wkle, which remm uoder the arch and support a 
moulded comke stsuUt m diat efPonte d'At^usto. Tlie 
•refawnouldina k of the same Sonn as the censke. The 
fie«c a of smoodi^rtsead lUneetOAe blocks of irregtdar 
Set also EUafce, p. std, aj, l)g. j. 

* It b poaiible dut the bri^e was damaged by the 
ViEelhans in dtar half-hearted artempe to hold Narnia 

B ijnu die advancing FlaWaa army 1a a.d. 69 (Tac. Hin,, 

, tS IT). Ii a p^aps hardly Ukely that such dam^ 
would have bean suffioenc to warrant die rebuilding ota 
whole pier and stuch of die upper'wilis. 

Sm below, under Ponte ^eAtasimo, no. cp. 

** For budges at SenmieTes and vsmencon, see 
Choky, p. fSf For Pont d’Ambioix, see below, p. 
9% n. For die root du Card, Cbtisy, tsS, fik 

S : Oum, figs, a?:, sjf; £. Sspdnndteu, Lt Pont ia 
rJ, Pads, ipad, pp. 4a, dx. A doser fwaiid to Poote 


d’AugusTo ia probably El Kantara ia AJgena, between 
Blskn and Coneontine, eddeh has three p^ld but not 
juxtaposed rings, connected by a solid stone excrados, but 
wiihmtan overall bondingsysRm: diagram. Choky, 
p. 571: deaeripdon and elioo»«ph, S. GeelJ, Afenamwiu 
de I'jdlgina. Vol. II, Paris, xyot, p. 7 , p|, 

** C Promia, Lt ^Intidud £ AoiU, Turin, iSda, pp. 
90 - 5 , d. n; P, BarpccelU, fikveht« SiuB m Mvm- 
manu Aenwu deila Vol d'Ao/ta, Ivren, leje, pp. yS-9, 
7>uais an isteresdng bridge, the lower pans 
orwhldi are probably of early bnperial dace. The uppo 
parts of the arch are uousi^ in that the voussoers are 
joioed by external iron damps. 

" G. )»copi, SoB$xmt 9 Anao >KX, Ser. HI, 

i9^d, pp. tdd^, Thespan 18 34 00 IS. Fora ratheraunilar 
bndn over M Gdk Su, with a ^an of over 30 m, see 
F. K. Ddmer and R. Nauinann, ForseJumggn in JC^mnta- 
gtnt (/ROAkdar FerrcAvnpHi, vol 10), Berlin, 1939, pp. 
6t-6, pla.7, at, ao. 
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Aldncara in Spain, which hai rwo central arches each of over z6 m., springing fi'om 
piers 20 m, hi^. This, however, is a work of a. D. 105-6 and fs considerably in advance 
of Ponce d'Augusco in the elaborate buccressing chat ensures its scabili^. 

1 5 . Pontg Calemone^ 

Map. 138 IV (Terni), 42®-32'-50'' N, oo®-04-30" E. 

Km. 10*9 of the modern Via Tiberina. Eroli, pp. 57—B; Ashby-Fell, pp. 171—2, 
pis. XIII; XIV, 1—2; Anderson-Spiccs-Ashby, pi, LXIX; Mardnori, pp. 146^, photo, 
p, 345. 

Two kilometres beyond che turning co Narni Station, on the modern road to San 
Gemini, the ancient Via Flamtnia crossed the Fosso Calamone by means of a small but 
very fine twO'^rched bridge. Until the war, this was excremely well preserved, only the 
parapets and parts of the embankment walls having been destroyed. Now, however, 
only the far arch, the central pier and the greater part of the embankments are left; the 
rest, including almost all the near arch, the small flood-arch over the central pier, and 
si^scantial parts of the walls, were replaced in brick in !944< Many of the scones from 
the destroyed pans arc still lying in the scream, though it is hard to say whether enough 
remains co make a reconstruction of the original worth while. 

The plan, with long embankments, two arches and a heavy central pier, presents no 
unusual features, except a small arch inserted over the pier to cany off flood-water. This 
is a refinement not normally found in Roman bridges of such small si2e. The practice 
seems to have originated in Rome as a means of saving material, at a time when concrete 
was not considered strong enough for use in bridge-cores (see below, p, 99). 

The pier itself has the remains of a cut-water up-stream, but was not provided with 
a corresponding tail down-scream. It is somewhat unusual In not having a projeccing 
course below Sic springing of the arches. The courses are generally ?rom 0*58 co 
o*6o m. high, and die bloats vary in length foom o*6o to over 2*50 m, 

Both the main arches and the flood-arch were semicircular on both excrados and 
intrados, except for some projection into the wall by the voussoirs in the lower parts of 
the arches. The voussoirs themselves are rough-faced, with wide drafting on the lower 
edge azvl bevelled edges elsewhere. 

The stones of the vault are often over i*oo m, long and arc roughly dressed with 
bevelled edges, a feature specially characteristic of the Via Flaminia, occurring in more 
than half of the bridges in which the vaults arc preserved. 

The embankments arc of rather more regular masonry than the rest of the bridge 
and very much more regular than those of Ponte Catdaro (below, no. 14). The courses 
vary in height from 0*52 to 0*62 m- (average, 0*57 m.), and the individual blocks arc 
from o*8o to i*6o m. long (average, 125 m.)- There appear to be no headers used at 
all. The dressing is not unduly rough, and me edges are bevelled, though not to any 
great depth; the joints, as elsewhere in this bridge, are accurate, if not ^uice up to die 
standard customary in Rome itself. There is no sign of the use of iron clamps or dowels. 

** See belov under Ponte di Tniano, bo. 3$. Tliere but without serious lunges. An inteieeong feesire U the 
seems to be ewiderabk dissgreemeni » to the eact ring of smell stone* wund ^e which niggtsu 

meesunments. It slmoet tooiely rebuilt in ""6 •" * Augusio. 

H 
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14. Pontt Cardan (pL XVI, 1 a^d 5). 

Map. 158 IV (Term), 42^-34-1 f H, 00*-05'-05'' E. 

Km. 12*5 of ihc modern Via Tiberma. Eroli, pp. 57-8; Ashby-Fell, p. 172, pis. 
XI, y, XIV, 2-3; Martinori, pp- 14^. 

Two-and-a-lulf kilomcTO beyond Ponte Calamone lies Ponce Cardaro. Until 
recently it was in a state of almost perfect preservation up to die crowns of the arches. 
During the war, however, almost all the central arch, together with much ^ the upper 
parts of the wails, was destroyed, and has been replaced in brick. The bridge has five 
arches, increasing in size towards die centre, and a long embankment at either end. The 
maietial is a rou^ iravetcine, which shows little sign of decay from natural causes. 

The heavy piers are crowned by string-courses, which would have been well able to 
support any centering used, and ih^ are furnished with rather blunt cut-waters at their 
up-stream cads- As in Ponce Calamone, there is no trace of pier-tails. 

The arches, which arc all semicircular, resemble those of Ponte Calamone in having 
roughly dressed voussoirs, drafted to a considerable widdi M the intrados and bevelled 
at the other edges. The neatness and tegularity of the drafting of the intrados suggests 
that it was carried out after the voussoirs had been put in position. The extrados of the 
arches is in some cases cut to conform to the courses of the vertical wail. The key- 
scones, though ch^ project outwards from th® free of the arches and are finished to a 
smooch surface, are not otherwise distinguished from the rest of the voussoirs. 

The vaults are of carefully smoothed blocks averaging o*8o m. in length, in con¬ 
trast CO the longer, rougher stones used in this position in Ponce Calamone. 

The vertical wall between and above the arches is composed of large blocks in foicly 
regular courses, mainly scrccchcts, but with some headers at irregular intervals to bind 
the feeing to the core, which is presumably of concrete. In the right-hand embankment 
wall of the south bridge-head, however, the courses become much less regular and, 
although the accuracy or the joints is maintained, a single block sometimes occupies chc 
whole height of cwo courses. This wall is supported by two square burtresses, which are 
bonded into ic and appear to have run up at least to the level of the road. 

The parapets an^ the string-bourse on which they rested have completely dis¬ 
appeared, and arc not shown even m V«spignani*s drawings of 1831 (Ashby-Fell, 
pi. XIV, 2-5). 

Dating. At first sight, chctc is a great similarity between Ponce Calamone and 
Ponce CawJaro, but in fict many of the resemblances between them arc superficial. The 
main points of resemblance are the dressirg of chc masonry, the wide drafting of the 
intrados and the sli^t icregularity of the cxrrados. None of these features is of much 
chronological significance, though the first and second can normally be taken to indicate 
a date not earlier than the middle of chc first century B.C.** Slight irregularity of the 

** The use io Rome af rouab^ draecd inveniM with bind ifae Tempk of Romulus, now genenlly aariButed ro 
veil defijKd Auainai b«vel or draft to begin wieh the Ai^em Temple of the Peiutes (Pktner-AshBy, p. 
the podiumoftbe Temple of Saturn, probably built by L 3^: (T. Roma /InOeoy U Cvun MMumt/ttali, 

MunniiA PImkus In 4a »«- (Plaottf-X^y, p. 464 ; Rome, 1941S, p. xi6\ and the ba<k wall of (he Forum of 

p. i)d). Pieviously travertuw was normally dresasd ro a Augostu^ where ids used In die Gabloe tufa atebee, but 
amootb fine whenever k was Ifitended to b« seen. Wide not ui the oavetbne Arco dd Paniani. Under Claudius 
dnfdf^ of the inictto of arehes appears ficoueDily In and the Flavians it baaoisea quite a feature of Roman 
canjdQctian wilh rou^^KSced masonry, karly &• travertifle eortamicdon, beug used In the areh of 
anples in Rome iodude the dMr.aKh of die building b^ Virgo ui Vb del Kasareno (Le. 4S), In Porta Miggiofe 
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excrados is found at almost all periods, even in highly finished buildings.’® The 
differences between die two, howevec, ace considerable. Ponce Calaxnonc is dis¬ 
tinguished especially by the slighdy flactec dressing of its masonry, the lack of any kind 
of projecting pier-comice or corbels that mi^c have supported centering, a^ the 
presence of a flood-passage. The first of these features is probably of little importance; 
the second, as has already been suggested (p- 90), is generally an Augustan characteristic; 
the third is of greater incercsc. The earliest dated appearance of flood-passages is 
probably in the Pons Mulvius of 109 B.C. (above, no- i, p- 82). This was followed in 
62 2.C. by the Pons Fabricius,’^ and under Augustus by the restored Pons AcmiJius-’^ 
Elsewhere in Italy examples are race: apart from Ponce CaJamone, Ponce di Piccra at 
Verona may be the only one. Under Augustus the centre of emphasis on this feature 
shifts to the provinces. In Gaul and Spain there ace numerous early Imperial speci¬ 
mens; in many places there is a tendency to reduce the size of the passage or convert it 
into a small dat-roofed tunnel. The exact purpose of these passages seems co vaty 
somewhat. They had the obvious advantage of saving material. In the early stages thty 
served to decrease the pressure of water on the spandrels and at the same time pcrmitcei 
the use of wide, and ihetefbre stable, piers, a considctablc advantage in rivers chat were 
liable to fiooding and had soft, muddy beds. In some early br^ges north of Rome, 
a different system was evolved- This involved the use of long, narrow piers, which 
offered little resistance to the water cither above or below the springing of the arches, 
but had the obvious disadvantage of inscabili^ unless very well sunk into the river-bed.’* 
It is very unlikely char either of these solutions was used in Italy after the time of 
Augustus, and it is probably to the reconstruction of the Flaminia in 27 B.c. that Ponte 
Calamone is co be assigned. 

The closest parallel in Italy to Ponte Cardaro was, without doubt, Ponte Apollosa 
on the Via Appia, a few kilometres south of Benevento.’* This had one main arch of 
about 9 m. span with a smaller arch of about ^ m. at either end. The two piers were 
low, and were capped with heavy string-courses. The arches were all semicircular, 
with some irregularis in the emados, and slight additional emphasis on the key- 


(A.D. fi) ami in the Inoer anadine of the CoIo«»eiis. 
Bridget in which it occur* include two near Sana Marin- 
ella 00 (he Vie Auitlie (Bhke, ^ aio, pi. ao, lift. »-]); 
Poote Menlie (Below, no. n), (he brid^ over die 
cheta ao. j) and rona Toro (Bdow, no. $9) 

on the rbmlnla: ana several examalee on the Ap^ 

^ One of dte earlier example* is in the ec-caJIad Templo 
di Sen Menno near Petvgia ^ur«» Bg. ft; Rite, p. 
Blake,^ ifj). Compere (he Sev^n bridge over the 
Bdlau ^ (ttove, flo. ta, n. 67). 

» Blake, p. 146- 

** It seems to be genenily agreed dial the one remain¬ 
ing an eteot pier of the Ponte Kr^ below eo sn Augustan 
reeonsrnicoon (Delbrueek. I, ^aa; iC pl* n;Platnee- 
AAby, p. jpl; p, 178). i^is is not 10 say that the 

oriCBu Aemllhaor :eaa.a did not also liood- 
arcM. 

t* ift Gaul, examples include Pont d'Ambrou and (he 
bridges at Boisaeroii and Sr. Tbibdry; see A. Grenier, 
MoAutl Ddchelette, 

Masiutl ^Arehdtiffgu, VoL VI), part 11 , i. Peris, 19(4, 
py. 1^4, For Speis, see& KAbner, 

re/w a«B’ iwUuu di CbrrirponeSee^e Areittoia^e^t iSda, p. 


170 (Bridge a( Mfrida); M. Alnugro, Atupofioi, U, 1940 
Pft :7d-7, pi. n (Brii^ at Lugo); B. taracesa a An 
liuptnitf, Vel. Madrid, <947, p. tj, fie. 2 (Lueo); 
p. 17, hg. ^ (Mdrida); }- A. Ferreira de Aundd^ Fajit 
AnKawagid, HI, 194S, no. adj, figs. 14-xt (Bridge ac 
Vila Forraoia). 

See below, so. 40. In Ponte diPiemac Verona very 
narrow piers were um in copjunotloa with Ugh, narrow 
fV>od-paaag«a. 

A Meomartiru, / Mcatmtasi t U Opaf* J'Artc 4 aUo 
CittA £ Btna^t/aa, Beneveato, liSp, pp> ady-l, pi. 
XXXVK; Blake, p. ai t. It ia jusr possible (hat tM In- 
soiption, CIL U. aiaa, ofam. 19S, recording theeom- 

C Me rebuilding of a brid|;e by Sevous and CareoUa, 
longs to Ponte ApoUosa, though irs provetanos ia not 
cotairu Tbe bridge icaelf was baiilv dasoged dorii^ the 
war, and has since been rebuilt, not from (he or^pnal 
blocka Pan of one of the embankment walk w« un¬ 
covered on (hat oeeasien, and lain e fair state of preserve* 
don, as are die piers and some of the waJle supporting the 
rivet-banka, Montecchini’s meesucenaeota and Mr. 
Gardeer's photogm;^ however, are Cm prioopaf evi¬ 
dence on vhid) idneription ofit can bo based. 
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scones, which either projecced or were rather higher chan the rest of chc voussoirs. The 
incrat^ was heavily draf^, while the rest of the stone-wotk was cichcc drafted or 
bevelled. The t^ualiiy of chc finish, and especially of the joints, is rather higher than in 
Ponce Cardaro- The abutments, which survived destruction during the war, ace of 
slightly irregular limestone rcdculacc, with buttresses, the cornets of which are turned 
with small limestone blocks. Reuining walls of redculace support the river ban^- 
Pome Lebbtoso, immediately to the south of Benevento, contains some rather similar 
work, in at least two periods. Ponce Coevo, between the two, was of the same general 
type, and Ponte Tuftro, to chc south of Ponte ApoUosa,’® although of almost polygonal 
masonry, was probably more or less contemporary. It is enrcmely unlikely that anv of 
chec bridges goes back hr into che peried of chc R^ubUc: Ponte Tufaio, though it 
appears at first sight, owing to its irregulsi construction, to be earlier than che rest,’’ 
contains not only a number of iron dowels, but also a concrete core, and can hardly be 
much earlier than Augustus. The redculate of Ponte ApoUosa could well be Augustan, 
and while it is not possible to esrablish definitely its relation to the rest of chc bridge, 
there is no indication that it is not origioal. On both the Appia and che Flaminia there 
IS a marked lack of Augustan inscripcions recording any kiivd of repairs,^® and it is not 
until the time of Trajan chat these become even comparadveiy common. Two Trajanic 
inscripcions from near Tcrracina may give some indication of the type of work that was 
being done on the Appia in the early years of the second cencuty- One is perhaps to be 
associated with Ponte Alto, below che Punta di Lcano,®® which is remarkable for its 
irregular limestone masonry; the ocher, from near Monte San Bi^io, can possibly be 
referred to a bridge of rather large and regi^, but not very well cut blocks, which has 
now been complccely destroyed A Since neither of these two bears much resemblance w 
Ponte Cardaro, it is probable, though by no means certain, that Ponce Cardaro does not 
belong CO the restoration of che Flaminia that cook place under Trajan and Hadrian. 
Since it is also unlikely to be pre-Augustan, che conclusion to be drawn, for want of a 
better, is that it is Augustan, or failing that, belongs to the first century a.d. 


15. Bri^ at San Giovanni da'Butrii (pi. XVII, l). 

Map. 131 III (Massa Martana), 4i*-4o'-45" N, oo®-o5'-55'' E. 

Km. 28*8 of chc modern Via Tiberina. Nissen, op. clt., 11 , p. 397; Ashby-Fell, 
p. 174; Mactinori, p. 158; Bccatci, Zone V, no- 38, fig. 19. 

One kilometre before Acouasparta, a fine travereme bridge belonging to chc 
Flaminia now does duty as a foundation for the mediaeval chapel of San Giovanni 
de'Bucris. The stream that it crossed has changed its course and che modern road passes 
a little to chc left of it- 


’* PonK Lefcbrow. M«edwrtuu, of- pp. 
ph. XXXIX-XU; Ponte Corvp, iOd., p. ^ 
XXXVTI!; Ponce Tuiio, iW, ». ai 4 “ 7 » pl- XXXVIi 
BhJte, p. lii. Ail three vere baioly ^aged during tb« 
w: ronte Tufaro hts 001 b«ea wufU. 

The preeeoe^ low do«vn ia die ieft-baod wail 01 the 
fat bndgei^ead, oi soiaemssoruy remarfafalv like that of 
Ponw Apcilou U perhaps a him that die ineguite 
dMonry lialong* CO e later rtbdMijig. This posii mouh 
not he piwed. The dowds swear in (he ardies, od \t 
seems litai clamps vttt not uM In the ««Ua. 


Bial:e,pp. 174-7 er«t The MrrerM lie about o'oSm. 
square oo the surface up 100*10 m. deep. 

** Three Auguaos mile-siooea on the Appia, C/L IX, 
79S6, <qS 8 ortd 

^ below, under 00. 15. Theiiucrip^ 
don dMS not mendon any speddc repair, but is to 
have cofoe frooi an aodest bridge oear Ponte Maggiore. 
T o judge fton old i^o^r^bs, diere were quite a num¬ 
ber of ueie in she vianitv 01 Ponte Uamore. 

CJL\j The bridge is reeoK^ in one of Mr. 

OerdnePs phocogrephe 
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Two arches of uncercain span, each askew by some 15®, together with the side walls 
between them and ce the south, are well preserved but practically buried. TTte voussoirs 
of both arches average 0*75 m. m height and 0*60 m. in width, and are roughly dressed, 
widi occasional bevelling at the edges. The vaults are smooth and have a width of 
870 m. after allowance has been made for the skew. 

The vertical walls are built of short stretchers, in rather wavy courses from 075 to 
o* 5 5 m. in height, roughly dressed and, in the lower pares, bevelled at the edges. The 
uppermost two courses on the left-hand side are badly laid and wedged, where necessary, 
with small stones. These appear to have been teconstrticced from the original stones at 
the time of the building of the chapel. 

The bridge as a whole resembles others on the Flaminfa less than it does some of 
those on the Via Appia, especially Ponce Alto near Terracina*^ and Ponte Tufaco between 
Montesarchio and Benevenco,®^ which have somewhat similar, irregular coursing. 
Irregularity in Roman bridge consmiaion is not necessarily a sign of early date®*; bom 
the examples on the Appia quoted above are of fint construction, and contain a great 
deal of iron in the form of dowels or bar clamps, and arc therefore not likely to be prc« 
Augustan. In the bridge at San Giovanni no clamps or dowels of any material are visible. 
This mty be due entirely co its generally good state of preservation. 


] 6 . Briigc in Valle Petrote. 

Map. 131, III (Massa Marcana), 42^-41-55'' H, oo®-o 5^-40" E. 

Not on the modem road. Becatti, Zone V, no. 35, fig. 16, 

At a point some 700 m. btyOnd the turning to Acquasparta, the modern road turns 
slightly CO the right of die ancient line, which continues a straight course in the direction 
of Ponce Fonnaia- After about 50c m, of what is now hardly even a cart track, it crossed 
a small bridge in the Valle Petrosa. 

Little of this bridge remains in good condition, except ai*out 5 m. of the ri^t-hand 
side wall on the near bank of the scream; this is constructed of polygonal travertine 
blocks, finished to a smooch surface. Although some of die blocks arc of fair size (one 
is I *10 m. long and 0*90 high) the wall has not the solidity of the besc polygonal work, 
since the accurate jointing of the outer face is not continued for aity great depd^ into 
the incerior. The core is of earth, gravel, and stones. The arch has entirely disappeared,®® 
together with most of the roughly squared masonry that supported it. The rest of the 
side walls arc almost completely ruined. The span of the arch is dubious, and the total 
width may nor have exceeded 4 m. 

Owing to the lack of similar work in the district, it is impossible to give any idea 
of its dace.®® 


** C. Ludi, Forma/t4Jk4y I, I, pm ^ Roiik, ipiS, Zurw 
II. no. jS, ng. 11; Blake, p. p. 100, n. U. 

** $«« al«o p. soo, n. ?<. 

** PoAW ddia Cstena, n«ax Con, whidi is in parts 01 
aJfSMi polyfonil eoitfBUCtloa, js generally conswefcd to 
be eady, bui hM other fintuiee such as a nuld* 

— a I*. Sm a. AemMo, Cari, Steria 1 Mma. 
m«ut, Rocue, ipjj, pp. 9^-6, fi*. mj Bhks, p, *n, wiA 
tailognphy. 


** Posably dw upper puts of this bridge aod of dun 
ever cb« TStmto below t lacduo (A. Maiuri, Nat. S«oy^ 
1939, pp, aix-3, fig. a; Bbke, p. 19O wm always of 

Here there are no signs dcher of a scene ardi or 01 

slots for beanv. , n 

** ’Dm polygonal masoxiry of die walls ofCeai (Asfaby* 
Fall, pp. 174-3, fig. t»; Blake, p. I ej) ii of a vay dHlefwot 
type. 
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17. Ponte FonrtAia (pi XVU, 2). 

Map. 131 III (Massa Marcana), 42^-4 5-15" N, ocF-of~z$" E. 

Not on ch« mocUrn road. Ashby-FcU, pp. 174-5.' Marrinori, pp. 160-1; 

Bccani, Zone V, no. 31, figs. 15, 17-?- 

Abooc 500 m. south-wee of the point where the modem Via Tibcrina orosses the 
Torrenie Naia is aa ancient bridge oeer a crimtaiy of the same river. 

It is an improsivc scruccure some 8 m. high, with a single narrow, tunnel-like arch 
sec ac an angle of less riian 60® to the axis of the road. It is difficult to sec why so massive 
a bridge should have been required at this poinc; the stream that it crosses is normally 
insignfficanc, and often quite dry. The bridge has a width of about 15m.. approxi¬ 
mately double that of Ponce d’August© and considerably greater chan that of any other 
bridge on the Flaminia. with the exceprion of Ponte del Diavolo (below, no. 18). 
There is reason to believe that, even in quite an early stage of its devciopmcnc, the road 
had a tool width of from 10 to ii m.;®^ but it was usual for bridges of any size to be 
considerably narrower chan this. 

The arch, apart from being built on the skew, is of straightforward construction, 
with a generally semicircular excrados, though the bottom voussoirs project in some cases 
beyond the main curve and arc bonded into the vertical wall. Each voussoir is provided 
with a projccciDg lug ac its upper end, which fits into a slot on the next below it-*® 
Iron clamps do not seem to have been used. 

In the dressing of the stones, and also in the bonding system employed, the masoniy 
of Ponce Foimaia bears some resemblance to chat of the upper pares of Ponte d'August© 
(above, no. 12); the material is similar to, but rather smoother chan, the Nami traver¬ 
tine, and the blocks arc similarly dressed, with narrow bevelled edges; the headers ace 
rather more numerous in proportion to the stretchers, and the courses arc considerably 
higher (0*55 to 0 90 m. as against 0*45 w 0*50 m.). There is no sign of the use of 
damps in the walls- The walls are reinforced ac the back with about 1 m. of concrete 
of rather poor quality, which can never have contributed much to the strength of the 
bridge. "Ae rest of the core is of card) and rubble, A number of headers in the lower 
courses of the abutments b^ the mason’s marks II and PII or PFI, the letters being well 
cut and from 10 to 12 cm. high.®^ 

According to Marcinori (p. 161, n. i) an inscription reading OVlNIO - .. IR . - . 
CURATORI VTAE FLAM ... PAL ... was found near Ponte Formaia in 1709.*® 
There is no evidence that it belonged to the bridge. 

A little beyond Ponte Fonnaia, there are remains of a small culvert with a span of 
1*4© m., on a slightly different axis from that of the bridge, to which it appears to 
have been related. The arch, if it had one. has fallen, and only four courses of the 
interior masonry ate visible. The paving of the bed of the scream, where it runs through 
the culvert, is an interesting original feature.” 

** TUscsthcwidthafifteecnbankfQentatihecrossog ** Pence Cmvo on the south of Benevento hes 

of the Tf^a fabove, no. 7, p. a?) and u that nonnalJy ifae somewhat tirrUlv maiksP aixJ niL 
found in small cijlvert& ** I. Ovinius Kusdeus Comelianua, cuntor viao 

** OHnpare the soovwhac goiUe device used in dx flanuniae probably In dx early third century, R£, 
ardies of Ae Cotoascuro (Q»oisy, j 4 S, fig. 7S; Duftn, fig. XVm, 2.109$. 

148). ** For omec scam^es, see below, no. so. 
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18. Pdnr/ dil Diavolo. 

Map. iji IV (Btvagna), 4a"-52'-55'' N. oo®-^6-4o'' E. 

No kilometre scone?. Ashby-FcU, p. 1^6; Martinori, p. 166, n. z; Bccacii, Zone 
IV, no. 4, figs. 3^. • 

Abouc one kilometre beyond che Ostetia del Bascardo, tbe modem road passes lOo m. 
CO the right of an accicnc, grey limescone culvert, known locally as 'Ponte del Diavolo.’ 
Although damaged ac one end, ic still has the unusual v/idch of 14*70 m.; che piers are 
2*90 m. apart and support an arch of 3*50 m. span-** The vauJc is of two periods: the 
righc-hand end is an addition and has only six courses of voussoirs instead of nine. The 
span and height arc roughly constant throughout. The interior is only roughly finished, 
and all the blocks, including che voussoirs of che vault, are bevelled at che edges. The 
stones of che later part of che vault are provided with sinkings, wider at che bottom chan 
ac the top, for the insertion of lifting apparatus.® 

A roughly cut inscription on a block inside the culvert is given by Becatti as 
M.V.S-N.C.; my own reading, rather hurriedly made, was . . .]V.S. IUC[. . . 
There seems no particular reason foe doubting its andqui^. 

19. Pontt Cfntesimo. 

Map, laj II (Noceca Umbra), 43*-oi'-3o'’ N, oo*-i8’-oo" E. 

Not on the modem road- Ashby-Fell, p. 179; Martinori. p. 170. 

Ponte Cencesimo is not ancient, but contains a large number of blocks chat appear to 
be of ancient origin. Only che south abutment of the bridge survives. 

Martinori (pp. 115,170) mentions a bridge ovee the Fosso dell' Arma (?), about km. 
165, which was constructed in che same way as che fourth arch of Ponte d'Augusto 
(see above, no. 12, p. 93). I have not been able to find it. 

20. Small bridge s^ih of Nocere Umbra. 

Map. 123 0 (Nocera Umbra), 43®-o6'-oo" N, oo®-i9'-i5" E. 

Km. 171*$, 

2*7 kilometres south of Nocera are the remains of a small arched bridge, with a span 
of 2*3 5 m. On the left-hand side, the vault and the far side wall are complete, cogccher 
with a small stub of wall chat supports the near bank of the stream; on che right, nothing 
is preserved at all. The present width of che ancient part of che vault is only 5*80 m. 

The walls are of rough travertine blocks, in courses varying from o* $z to 0*90 m, xn 
height, fairly smooch, and bevelled ac che edges. Contrary to the usual custom, die 
outer voussoirs are smooth, while those of che vault are bevelled. The excrados is semi^ 
circular, and is broken only by the bottom voussoir at che far end, which projects o* 10 m. 
into the vertical wall. 

The only interesting feature in this bridge is the paving of large blocks ihac forms 
the bottom of the stream and prevents che foundations from being washed away. As in 
the culvert near Ponte Fonnaia (p. 102), this is original; it is a rare feature, which one 
would expect to find more frequently.® 

M For panlUh, sm p. ** Tien w» nocher ample ef it iB>^r the now 

** CMspve J. Durta^OuSa/Jeitnst dtf Grw:ivt, Ld^ denroyed bri4ge over dMFoieodeU*AcqnTieverB,oa 
sig, ipto, fifx. 70; 7t, iii. die Appie neat Foa4L (Photo. Cvdoet.) 
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ZJ. Small ^ulv^rl kilfifrtilm Wft6 9/Notera Umbra. 

Map. 125II (Noccta Umbra), 43 ““ 07 '- 5 o" N, o<f-20-20" B. 

BCm. 176*5. 

Two kilometres north of No«ra, at the point where the road to Po^io leaves the 
modern Flaminia, is a small ancient culvert, lai^ly hidden under its modern successor, 
but still preserved up to a width of 6*50 m. 

The passage is made up of two rows of upright stone slabs, about 0*90 m. apart at 
the cop but sloping outward towards the bottom, These arc capped by a row of sumlar 
slabs, some o*6o m. chick, laid hotizoncally and cut away at the extremidcs in order to 
fit the tops of the uprights. 

The whole is built of a coarse, yellowish conglomerate* roughly dressed, and could 
have been constructed at any period at which time, money or skilled labour was in shore 
supply, It docs, however, shw that the medem road here follows the ancient line- 

22. CwIvCT'f six hlarrutres nortb 9/ N9cera Umhra. 

Map. 12? I (Gualdo Tadino), 43®-io'-ic'' N, oo°-2o'-io'' E. 

Km. x8i'2. Ashby-Fell, p. 179. 

Six kilomcctes north of Nocera, and 500 m. south of the Fosso Hi Boschetto, is a 
large culvert in almost perfect preservation, which still extends to a width of 11 m. and 
carries the modeta road. It has a span of rio m. and a height of over 2*50 m., and is 
built of blocks of coarse, gr^ conglomerate, which vary in length from less chan o« 50 to 
more than 2*00 m., and in height from 0*43 to 072 m- These arc roughly dress^ on 
their visible frees, widi deep marginal drafting. The joints are as accurate as the stone 
would permit; no mortar is used. 

In place of an ardi, the top is covered over with slabs of the same stone, 0*60 m, 
thick and up to 2 m. long.*^ 

Such parts as are preserved of the accompanying embankment walls are much over> 
grown wiA ivy, but appear co be in a fair state. 

The whole culvert is obviously of only one period, and compares frvourably in con¬ 
struction with the somewhat similar culverts beyond Ponte del Ciclopi (below, no. ?i). 

23. Ponte Spiano (pi. XVII, fig. 4). 

Map. 116 II (Fabriano), 43^-20-15" N, oo®-i6-45'' E- 

Km. 202*5 (^04*6 on map); Ashby-Fell, p. 181; Mardnori, p, 175; E, Stefrni, 
Not. Scav., 1935, pp. 165-6, fig. 16; Blake, p. 215. 

Ponce Spiano crosses the Rio Fonturce, a few metres to the left of the modern road. 
For some reason it has been much neglected by chose who have in the past studied (his 
sector of the Flaminia- Ashby and Fell mention only ‘traces of Roman work in the 
modem bridge’, while Martinori, chough he gives its position, does not include a 
description of if. 

In plan it spears co have been perfrccly normal, with a span of 3*25 m. and a total 
width of 10*60 m., now reduced to only 7*50 at the arch. It Is built of a Idas limestone, 

** For sinilax eulvem on ihe Via Salaria, see N. Perss. tS;;, p. $?* sid A'm. ^h., 1S9S, pp. {jS-?. 
chetn, yiaffio AreieUegko taUa Via SaiafiOf Rome, 
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known locally as 'piecra corgnola’, in courses varying from 0*30 ro 0*85 ra. in height. 
The blocks are up to a metre in length, and are laid according to no £xed system. The 
surfaces, except in the vault, are dressed to a tough face, with occasional attempts at 
drafting, and considering the di£culcy of the material, the joints are good. 

The vertical walls present iiregularities not only in the height of ^e courses but also 
in the occasional enlargement of one course at expense of the next, a feature found 
also in Fonte Fonnaia (no. 17), and in the bridges of the Benevento group on the 
Appia.** The enlargement in this case cakes the form of a step, and not of an irregular 
wave, such ai occurs in the bridge at San Giovanni de' Buciis (no. 15). It should further 
be distinguished from the irregular jointing charaeteriscic of bridges built wholly or 
partly of second-hand materials, such as the Pons Ccstius or the fourth pier of the Pons 
Mulvius (no. i). 

The single arch of 13 voussoirs is supported on a massive pier-cornice, and is 
peculiar in that its lower voussoirs arc cut to a pentagonal form to fit the courses of the 
vertical wall. This type of arch, in its perfect form, is not common in ancient bridge- 
construction. Examples in Italy include the Pons Aelius, Ponce dell'Acquoria below 
Tivoli,*^ Ponte San Martino in the Val d'Aosta,*® and two bridges on the Via Aurelia 
near Sanu Marinella.** In Gaul, the bridge at Vaison is a well-known exan^ie.^^® 
Unfortunately, none of these, with the exception of the first, can be regarded as ccrtainl)' 
dated. But ^^es of the same type in boilings ocher than bridges are common enough 
CO allow a terminus post juem for this type of comcrucrion to be fixed with a fair de^ee of 
certainty. The arches in the back wall of the Forum of Augustus and the arch of the 
Aqua Marcia that now forms the inner face of Porta Tiburdnai®^ arc probablv the earliat 
examples in Rome. Neither is as early as the Augustan reconstruction of the Flaminia. 
If Ponte Spiano does not belong to diis period, dicrc is no reason why it should not 
represent a beer phase of the reconstruction. It is almost certainly earlier than the be¬ 
ginning of rhe second century A.D., when an enrircly different style of masonry seems to 
have been in favour in this part of the road (below, p. no). 


Z4. Ponu Etrusn, Scirca (pb. XVII, 3, XIX, 4). 

Map. 116 n (Fabriano), 43*-2i'-H5o" N, oo«-i6'^i 5'' E. 

Km. 204*0 (206*2 on map); Ashby-FcU, p. 181; Martinori, p. 175; Stefoni, cp. 
tit., p. 165, fig. 15. , f. f 

One-and-a-half kilometres beyond Ponte Spiano the modem road passes a htric to 
the left of an ancient bridge. Ashby and Fell give its span as 4 m., and its width, 
excluding the modern parapets, as 9*50 m. Stefoni’s photograph shows a massive 
construction, with piers some six courses high, copped with a slightly projecting impwt- 
coursc and an arch of about 16 voussoirs, semicircular on both extrados and mtr»^. 
Most of the arch has now been destroyed, but the abutments and one buttress are in a to 
state of preservation, They arc built of an intractable, pinkish conglomerate, locally 

•• S«e *fcvv«, p. too, n, 76. VTt d* Plus 

_ ,, wLCJi ' ardi of Ami M«raa b«m in iiwcnpnoo of f s.c. 


(he anh irelnvo 


** See above, > 99, n. S9. 

A. Blinmet. Cane dt ta GevU 


iClL V!, 1144). 
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known as ‘pietra gfigna', in courses about o*8o m. high, each block being roughly a 
cube. The blocks are roughly dressed, with narrow marginal bevelling, and arc not very 
well jointed; the joints of one course tend to coincide with chose of the next, The whole 
bridge presents an appearance of untidy near-regulari^ and unnecessary heaviness. 
Marcinori wrongly considered it to be Etruscan. For the dace, see below, p. iio. 

2 5. Ponte Vort^ine. 

Map. 116 III (Gubbto), 4 3^-25'-50" N, oo*-ii'-io'' E. 

Km. 218 4 (220*5 on map); Montecchini, pp. 14-15; Ashby-Fell, p. 182; 
Martinori, p, 178. 

Between the summit of the Scheggia Pass and the village of Pontericcroli, two 
ancient bridges .existed in Montecchini's rime, Ponte Voragine and Ponte Grosso 
(no. 26); I have not been able to find any trace of antiqui^ in either of their present-day 
successors. The first, Ponte Voragine, marks the boundary between the provinces of 
Perugia and Pesaro. Montecchini describes it as having a sin^ semidteuJar arch of 5 m. 
span, of which the down-stream side was preserved, together with the whole of the 
further bridge-head. Both arch and bridge-h^ were built of roughly dressed, rectangular 
blocks of great size. 

Just b^nd the bridge there was a large substruction wall bearing an inscription of 
Hadrian XI, 6620), which, if preserved, might have given considerable assistance 
in the daring of ocher works of this mie in the area, It would appear from Montecchini^s 
desaiption chat this wall was built or the same type of vast *pietra grigna' masonry that 
was used in Ponte Etrusco (no. in the great buttressed subscrucrion wall just before 
Pontcriccioli,** and in numerous bridges in the Burano Valley (below, pp, 108-9). 

26. P*onfe Cfoteo, Ponteruricli. 

Map. 116 UI (Gubbio), 45*-26-20" N, o<y*-10-45" E. 

Km. 221*7 (ii4'ion map); Montecchini, pp. 17-19. 

The second of the bridges recorded by Montec^ni (see also no. 25) in this area 
is Ponte Grosso, which cross^ the Fosso dcUa Sch^ca just before its confluen ce with 
the Burano. It had two arches, each of 3*40 m, span, with a central pier 2*60 m, wide 
and 8 m. of embankment at the fir end- The overall width was 10 m., but of this the 
parapets occupied 3 m- The pier had a small cut-water. The voussoirs of the arch were 
0 9 5 m. high and the impost-course projected o*20 m. The material was ‘pietra cotgnola’, 
as in Ponte Spiano (no. 23) and in the other 'Ponce Grosso' (no. 28), which is still 
standing in the Foci di Ca^ 

27. Cuivert at Villa d’A^. 

Montecchini, p. 31; Martinori, p, 279. 

Just bn^d Villa d'Azzo (Km, 225*5), Montecchini records a culvert, apparently 
s jnilar to these beyond Ponte da Ciclopi (rw. 31); it had a span of i * 15 m. and a height 
of 2*70 m., and was built of enormous olodcs, one of which measured 3*40 m. in length, 
o*8o in breadth and 0*40 in thickness. I have not seen it. 

Km. ai?sS of (he modem poadj see Manceeehiai, pp. 1 j-*o; Aihby-PcU, p. »«2. 
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28. Ponte Crosso in the Foci di C^U XVIII, figs, i, 2). 

Map- 216 IV (Cagli), 43*-3o'-02'' N, oo*-io-5o'' E. 

Km. 227*5 (230 0 on map); Moniecchini, pp. 36-7; Ashby-FcU, p, 183, pi 
XVn, no. 1; Marcinori, pp. i7$f-8o; Blake, p- 215. 

In its magnificent setting and fine state of preservation Ponte Grosso is today by fiu* 
the best extant Roman bridge between Foligno and Rimini. The righc-band side is 
complete except for the parapet, while on che left the far bridge-head is well preserved, 
and the arches, though somewhat broken, show little sign of modern repairs. The wall 
above che arches on me left and the near left bridge-head are comparatively recent. The 
two arches have spans of about 7 m. each and a width of 6* 50 m. A peculiarity of che 
plan is chat che bridge-heads are both considerably wider than the arches, a feature also 
found in che latet forms of Ponce Manlio (no. 3 3) and in a fine bridge at Martoreli in 
Spain;^®* in che latter case, however, the widening was intended only co provide room 
for a pair of triumphal arches. The central pier of Ponce Grosso is of unusually sub¬ 
stantial construction and was presumably provided with a cut-water, though that now 
visible is not ancient. There was no corresponding ‘tail' at the down-scream end of the 
pier. 

The arches are supported on a chin, plain string-course, and are of straightforward 
construction. A few voussoirs break the line of the otherwise semicircular cxcrados, but 
are not cut to fit che courses of che vertical wall. Both the outer foces of che arches and 
che interior of che vault ate cut to a fairly smooch face, in marked contrast co che rest of 
the bridge, where no atcempc was made co add elegance to che scone, which, though by 
no means unpleasant to che eye, is coo hard and brittle co be easily worked. It is a Lias 
limestone similar co that used in Ponce Spiano (no. 2 3), and splits easily into slabs about 
0*20 m. chick. The vertical wails, together with che bridge-heads, are capped by a 
string-course that acted as che bottom course of che parapet. 

Tbece are no particular features in this bridge that allow of accurate dating. It was 
enviously intended to stand up to a river of unusual violence, and it is prirxcipally to this 
chat it owes its exceptionally massive construction and its unusual plan, in which the 
bridge-heads perform a definite function as buttresses for che arches. Both the plan and 
the masoiuy bear some resemblance co che second, possibly Augustan, phase of Ponce 
Manlio (no. 33, sec below, p. 110). 

A shore way b^nd Ponce Grosso, one wall of a small ancient culvert is preserved 
under tht modem road. The masonry is similar to that of Ponte Grosso. 

29. Ponte Alto. 

Map. 116 IV (Cagli), 43®-3o'-3o" N, E. 

Km. 228*6 (231*1 on map); Montecchim, pp. 39^0; Ashby-Fell, p. 185; 
Martinori, p, 180. 

Ponte Alto, a little over 2 kilometre beyond Ponce Grosso, is now disused. About 
seven courses of Roman work arc visible at the base of either bridge-head. The masonry 
is rather similar co that of Ponte Spiano (no. 2 3), but che blocb are slightly smallec. 
The single arch, now fallen, and che upper parts of the bridge-heads, are of more recent 

'** Jos^ C Sena flifole, is Caria Ar^toiigkQ Tanceca, in Aft Hisfowt, voL Q, Mednd, 1947, ^ 
Saret^f^ Madsd, <94;, pp. :i7-S, fig. C9; B. Only (be bridge-bods are andean 
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dace. TEe span of i8 m. and the consequent height of the road-way above the river 
banks suggest chat there were originally cwo arches. There are, however, no remains of 
a central pier,'®* 

30. Ponte it\ Ciclo^i. 

Map. 116IV (Cagli), 43®-3i'-oo'' N, oo’-^x f E. 

Km. 2^*6 (232*1 on map). Moncecchim, pp. 40-41; Ashby—Fell, p. 183;' 
Marcinori, p, 180. 

The bridge has been destroyed and roughly rebuilt ftom its own wreckage: ic is not 
in use. According to Moncec^ni, who gives a fairly full description, it was of two 
periods, both ancient. In die Erst, of which onfy che lower parts of the abusnencs 
remained, slabs of piecra corgnola were used. In the second, represented by the single 
arch, of 375 m. span, and the embankments leading up to it, che material was piecra 
grigna In blocks similar to those of Ponce Eccusco (no. 24). The main importance 
of Ponte del Ciclopi is that ic confirms the impression gained from Ponte Manlio 
(no. 3 3) chat che use of pierca corgnola in this sector of the road is earlier chan that of 
piecra grigna (below, p. 110). 

31. Two Culverts freyoni Ponte iei Ciclopi (pi. XIX, fig. l). 

Map. 116 IV (C^O, 43 ®- 3 i'- 05 '' N, oo®-n'-2o'' E. 

Km. 229*8 (232*3 on map). 

A little beyond Ponce dti Ciclopi, two culverts constructed of very heavy blocks of 
piecra grigna sail do dury under the modern road. They may be the same as the cwo 
mentioned by Montecchini (pp. 40-1), but arc considerably larger, Both axe similar in 
design to that 6 km. north of Nocera Umbra (no. 22), but are built of larger, very 
roughly dressed blocks,while d\e cop course of the incerior walls projects so as to 
reduce the span of the cap-stones, in the manner of a primitive corbelled arch. Both 
retain traces of embankment walls, and carried a road more than 10 m. wide. 


32. Ponte Tirvema. 

Map. 116 IV (Cagli), 4 3®-3 2^-3 5" N, oo®-ii'-35" E- 

Not on the modem road; Montecchini, pp, 41-2; Ashby-Fell, p. 183; Marcinori, 
p. 180, 

Just before reaching Cagli, che ancient Via Plaminia crossed the Bucano by a bridge 
now known as Ponte Taverna, some way to the right of the modern bridge. Montec¬ 
chini states that it had cwo arches, that on the near side having a span of 4*80 m., that 
on the hr side 16*20 m. The foundations of the near bridge-head, together with the 
central pier and a pier embedded in the fer bank, were built of large slabs, apparently 
similar to chose of Ponce Grosso (no. 28). Since the pier in che bank had a cut¬ 
water, another arch presumably followed. Possibly, as in Ponce Alto (no. 29), the main 
span of 16*20 m. was or^inally divided into cwo, making a total of four arches. 

The two standing arches are mediaeva], and even in Monce«hini*s time were in a 

Monwednoi be. at. a conj«ceunl dating Euuaco (ee. and of (be diird phase of Ponte Manlio 
WwM. (te,x*7. (bo.JJ)- 

*** Toe tryie of loasoAcy Is (lollar to due of Ponte 
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very poor state. Hardly any of the Roman work is now visible, except a few loose slabs 
in the river-bed by the near bank. 

33. Ponte Manlic, Cti^U (pi. XIX, figs. i-3). 

Map. 116 rv ((iglO, 43«-33'-oo'' N, E- 

Km. 234*1 (256*5 on map); G. Mochi, Storia di Cagli weir Antiea i nel hUdio Iw, 
pt. I, Cagli, 187S, pp. 49-51, ph III; Montecchini, pp. 47-507 Ashby-Fell, p. 1S4, 
pi. XVn, no- 27 Martinori, pp. 181-2, fig., p. 181; Blake, p. 215, pi. 25, fig- 2. 

Immediately btyond the town of C^i, Ponce Manlio (or Mallio), though now 
disused, remains in a very complete state. The existing struccure is of three well defined 
periods. To the first period belong the main arch with the walling of the spandrels, a 
massive stringcourse, and a good deal of the parapet. Three embankment walls were 
subsequently added at an angle to the original bridge. Finally, three more walls were 
built, parallel to the main axis of the toad and composed, like the arch, of enormous 
blocks of piecra grigria- A second and much smaller arch at the fat end of the bridge 
belongs to the same period as the main arch. 

Tht main arch, which has a span of ii‘66 m. and a width, excluding the pro¬ 
jection of the key-scones, of 8*85 m., is composed of 21 voussoits (Ashby-Fell). The 
intrados is semi-circular; the exrrados would be better described as polygonal, and the 
voussoits flanking the keystone break dre line completely. The average height of the 
voussoics is about 1*50 m., and their widdt at the intrados 0*75 m; all are rough-faced, 
drafted to a width of 15 cm- at die bottom, and bevelled or drafted on the omei three 
edges. The vault is smooch and contains stones of up to about i‘05 m. in length. The 
lower part of the arch is buried in the gravel bed of the scream, but Mochi, who claimed 
CO have excavated it, asserts that the arch is not semicircular but in fact circular, like 
chat of a modern bridge on the Schegia Pass. 

The wall above the arch is very solidly built of piecra grigna blocb of rather irregular 
si^e, bevelled at the edges and surprisingly accurately jointed. Above this comes a string¬ 
course of similar blocks, and finally a v«y plain parapet, which appears to be original. 

The smaller arch is also largely buri^; it has 9 voussoirs, each 0*90 m. high, and a 
span of 3*40 m. It is generally similar in style to the ocher, but lacks the wide drafting 
of the intcados. 

The walls of the second period hn out at an angle, to provide at the same time a 
ptocccdon for the river-banks and a considerable widening of the road; rhey occur on 
both sides at the near end of the bridge and on the right only at the fer end. In material 
and construction they are indistingui^ablc from chose of Ponce Grosso (no. 28). The 
piecra corgnola slabs of which ch^ are built arc roughly dressed, about 0*25 m. high, and 
and generally well jointed. An examinacion of their junctions with the first-period walls 
shows that these continue behind them and are thus certainly earlier. 

The third period is marked by the reversion to piecra grigna, chough the work of this 
period is distincify inferior to that of the first; the blocks are as large, or rather larger, and 
of more regular shape, but ate poorly jointed and of untidy appearance. Two of the 
walls of this period merely prolong ie piecra corgnola walls, parallel to the road; but 
that CO the left of the road beyond 6c main arch, where 6crc arc no remains of 6e 
second period, butts directly on to 6c walling of 6e spandrel and in effect replaces 6e 
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origifial side waiJ, diough it allows a slightly greater width to the road. The right-hand 
third-peiiod wall on the far side is reinforced with fbtir buttresses, each i*6o m. square 
and 4* 50 m. apart. 

Chmtolc^. Ponte Manlio is die principal key to the dating of most of die bridges 
in die Appenrune sector of the Plaminia. Of those others chat are still preserred, none 
resembles the work of the first period of Ponte Manlio. That of the second period, how¬ 
ever. bears a strong resemblance, both in material and in s^le of masonry, to what may 
conveniently be referred to as the ‘piccra corgnola group', consisting of Ponce Grosso 
(no. 28), I^nce Alto (no. zg\ Ponte Tavema (no. 5^), the Acqualagna culverts (no. 
54, i, ii, iii) and the Pondc^o dell'Abbaria (no. In view of the small siie or 

bad preservation of all these bridges (with the exception of Ponte Grosso), the com¬ 
parison is necessarily limited to the masonry, and other conscrucrional features cannot be 
taken into account. 

Similarly, the third period of Ponte Manlio may fairly be regarded as contemporary 
with the second group of Appennine bridges, which comprises Ponce Etrusco (no. 24), 
the second period of Ponte dci Cidopi (no. 30). the two culverts near it (no. 51) and a 
large buttressed substruction wall outside the village of Ponteticcioli.^^ All these have 
very heavy piecra grigna masonry in badly bonded courses. Buttresses occur in several 
cases, and are large and of square plan.^^^ The fact that this group is later than the 
pietra corgnola bridges is demonstrated not only in Ponte Manlio but also in Ponce dei 
Ciclopi. 

While the relative daring is thus assured, the only reliable evidence of the absolute 
chronology has unfortunatdy been destroyed. This was the substruction wdl neat 
Ponce Voragine (no- 25), which bore an inscrmcion of Hadrian. Although the exact 
nature of this wall is not certain, it appears nom Montecchim's description to have 
resembled, in some particulars at least, ^e third-period walls of Ponce Manlio. 

Ac the ocher end of the scale, the main arch of Ponce Manlio is also of uncertain 
date. The projection of the keystones recalls Ponce Cardaro (no. 14).^®® The wide 
drafting of the intiados is similar to chat used in many early Imperial buildings in Rome, 
but may not in this case be original.^® from these two considerations, neither of 
which is of great importance, there is no reason why the earliest parts of the bridge 
should not be of Republican date. Even if an uncharitable view is taken of the claim of 
Augustus CO have repaired the whole length of the road, one would expect to End 
evidence of Augustan work in a group of bndges rather chan in an isolated example. In 
the Appennine sector the only possible choice is the 'piecra corgnola group' aircac^ 
mendoned. The fact chat these bridges bear little resemblance to any elsewhere in Italy 
is due largely to the stone of which mey arc built: there is no pardcuiar reason why they 
should not be Augustan. Even Ponce Spiano, which, though of the same material as the 

** Ponfe SpiaAO has been ocnSoed &oa> this Ust on '** Ponw dei Diavoio on die Via Laiuta (above, p, S9, 
accoimt of dse ndJeal dUTemce in the conatruoioo of its n. sdso lus projecdne kev-srone^ but they are oivtty 
asch. T^e putra corgDOla ibusnsits of the bni ^ase talf, narrov ^low in Ponca Cardaro and 

of PoQia de Ciclopi nave disappeared, but wougn re* Ponte Manik>. 

oainsoftbepkiragpi^a masonry oftfae second puue to Forpanilcla, see above, p. 9a,n.dp. Tlieabaeiceof 

show ihaiiiwn of me aaroe type as that of die thira period this diafiuM in the smaller am raaysndlaite dial it was 
of Poate Manlio. exeaiced afnr the baer had been burl^ either by giwel 

^ See above, p. ic^ n. :oa. from the river-bed or by die wcmwve lengthening of the 

^ For more notable exaoiplea of butrreasee in the subetruedon walls, 
early teeond century a-s.. me bdow, no. yS, p. i it. 
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is coiisciuccioTully more advanced, need noc be liter chan che end of che flrst 
ccnctary B-C.^ 

On this somewhat inadeqtaatc evidence, therefore, che first period of Ponte Manlio 
cm be provisionally dated to che lace Republic, the second, together with che 'piena 
corgnola' group of bridges, to the Augustan period, and che third to the repairs of Trajan 
or Hadrian. In no case is it possible to find any external parallels worthy of rhe name. 

Thnt Culverts north of Ar^alc^na. 

Map. 116 IV (Cagli), 4$®-37-25" toN, 00®-13-55" to5- 
40" £. 

Km, 242*9 (i); 243*0 (ii); 243*5 Moniecchini, p- 62; Ashby~FcIl, p, 183, 

In the stretch of the Via Flaminia between Ponce Manlio and the Furlo Pass, 
Montecchini. (pp. 51-63) found at least ten ancient bridges and culverts. Ponce della 
Peperia, Ponte di Falconara and the bridge at Smirra have been entirely modernised. 
Montecchini's 'diversi chiavicotri’, south of Acqualagna, and the remains of che large 
bridge over the Candigliano in the village itself, have ail disappeared. The Ponticello del 
Casino, che Ponticello delle Case Nuove, and a third of the same type are ancient. AQ are 
lighter, nearer versions of no. 22 (above, p. 104), differing from it in that the upper 
courses converge in order to reduce che span of the capstones. The material is a pinkish 
variety of pietra corgnola, cut in slabs some o* 30 m. thick. The largest of the riitee 
culverts is the Ponticello delle Case Nuove, which has a span of 1*40 m. The Use of the 
three retains its embankment walls on both sides of che road, which here had a tool 
width of 10* 50 m. The whole ^up is perhaps of Augustan dace (see above, s.v, no. 33). 

35. PoniUelk Ml ‘Abba^a. 

Map. 116 rV (Cagli), 43®-38'-0 5" N, 00*-14'-30'' E. 

Km. 245*2 (247*7 on map); Montecchini, p. 63; Ashby-Fell, p. 185; Martinori, 
p. 185. 

Apart from a few remains of substruction walls, the only ocher trace of the ancient 
road before the Furlo is the so-called Ponticello dcU'Abbazia. Ic consists of a sub- 
scruccion wall of slabs of pietra corgnoU, some 3 m, high and 50 m. long, protecting the 
right-hand side of che road from erosion by the main stream of the Candigliano, The 
masonry is similar to that of the second period of Pome Manlio (see above, no. 33, 
p. 11 o). The wall is broken by two culverts about 30 m. apart. The first has a span of 
2* 1 o m., and is traceable under the whole width of road (here i i-So m.). The arch 
has 11 voussoirs, averaging i m- in height and 0*30 in width; che key-scone is one-and- 
a-half times the normal width, and che bottom voussoir at either side is nearly as large. 
Tl^ stones of 6€ vault are rough-freed like the rest, and up to i*8o m- in len^ 
(average, well over 100). Below che spring of che arch, noting is visible except a 
projecting impost-course 0*27 m. high. The secoxxd culvert is largely blocked by mud, 
but appears to be similar to the first. It has a span of about 2*80 m., with some 13 
voussoixs, each 0*90 m- high and 0* 3 5 wide. 

Ponte Swan© s«m» in any <« to have been niber under the road. A« >uch, it k likely to luve bett built m 
an utmeeeaesiyluW. In view of the Uit of the stream, a da* wh» rest of the road was already tn a good 
whidi is now coat^ned in a two-foot drainpipe running state of lepair. 
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36. Pmti ii Traiano, Cehnaz^. 

Map- 109 ir (I$ola del Piano), 30" N, oo®-i8'-oo'' B. Monwcchini, 

pp. S1-2; A. Vcramcci, Fossmhnnt. Fossombronc, 1905, pp. 71-2, with pi.; Ashby- 
FcU, p- 186; Mariinoii, p. 190. , ^ 

After living ihc Ftirlo, die road runs along the left bank of the Candigliano as 
as the Mecaurus, which it crosses on a bridge irtunediarely below the village of Calmazso. 
The present bridge replaces an ancient one destroyed during the w, of which the only 
record is Montecchini's description, supplemented by Vernaieca's photograph. 

The bridge was of three arches, that nearest the south bank having a span of 4*00 
m., the other two of 11 • 30 m. each. Of the original structure only the piers, the bridge¬ 
heads, the small arch, and the walls supporting the banb survived. The material was a 
local limestone. The piers were j-io m. thick, and had cut-waters on the up-scream 
side, which were built up to a considerable height above water-level. Down-stream, 
each pier had a rectangular buttress reaching up to the parapet. The two large arches 
were of more recent brick-work, as was most of the walling of the spandrels. 

An inscription of Trajan, CIL XI, 6622, belong to this bridge, though it seems 
to have been found some distance away from it. The dace of the slab, A.D, 1 15, does not 
seem unreasonable for the bridge. tIic pier-buccresses bear some resemblance to chose 
of the Pons Aelius (Pome S- Angelo) in Rome (finished a-D. i 34),“^ and to those of the 
bridge of Trajan at Alcincara in Spain (a-D. 105-6).^ 

37. 5 tna/i Bri^ at 

Map. 109 n (Isola del Piano). 43'»-4o'-4o'' N, oo®-i8'-05" £; Moncecchini, p. 
86; Ashby-Fell, p. 187. - , f 

Of this bridge Montecchini states that it had a span of 6' 30 m. and contained a tew 
traces of ancient construction. In its present stare it is obviously not new, but does not 
appear to be of any great antiquity, 

38. PmU di Diocle^tmo, 

Map. 109 11 (Isola del Piano), 4 3®-41-00" H, 00*- 19'- 30" E. 

Montecchini, p- 87; Vernarecci, ep. eit., pp. 72- 3, wii pi.; Ashby-Fell, p. 186, n. 
6, pi- XVIII, 2; Martinori, p. 190. 

Half way between Calmazzo and Fossombrone, about 150 m. to the right of the 
main toad, ctere was undl recently a fine bridge over the Metaurus. It did not belong to 
the Flaminia, but connected it with a large tract of country on the tight bank of the 
Metaurus, which was not otherwise easy of access. 

Since it has suffered the same fete as Ponce di Traiano (no. 36), the only information 
available as to its construction is chat given by Vcmarecci's plate, reproduced also by 
Ashby and FcU. No adequate description of it appears to have been published. The 
single arch sptang directly from the rocks chat here confine the river in a narrow gorge. 

*«• AndertOfi-SpfeR-AAby, pi. LXVT. U, Msdrid, 1947, ^ > 7 , », %• Two odier bridge* m 

&. HQbcwr, j 4 amB dWr/vaww £ Cffmjpoi^enn Sptin, (hose U huAda ard Salunuice, eleo ^ve but- 
fiii^nn^iifrti. jSSi. pp. >7}-94, AdMwNMi JtJl' cesses of thii me, but ere act cenBmljrd>tBd;TftrfteeAi, 

/luSla VI-^T LXXHI-LXXV; C <p. «>., p. 17, Ags. ♦-f: Merdcd, op. at., p. jor, eon* 

MtfcU, Du fmnWwiWAnil m .tfeertWu Beriin, ssdered both to be Traffic, 

p. figs. tM-j; 8 . Tsneena, in Art ffupamoo, voi. 
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The outer voussoirs were of cut 5cone, but the vault was of rou^ly dressed stones, kid 
iQ irreg^ courses- The arch was outlined by a heavy moulding, made, like diat of 
Ponce d’Augusto at Nami (no. tz), in slabs separate from the voussoirs. The crown of 
the arch had been repaired on several ditfctcnc occasions, and a lighter moulding sub¬ 
stituted for the original one at some points. The walls were of roughly dressed limestone 
slabs, and showed signs of numerous repairs. 

The bridge is chiefly of interest for the inscription, CIL XI, 66^?, which recorded 
the building or repwr of a bridge over the Mecaurus by Diocletian and Maximian. The 
origin of the scone is nor certain, and it is quite possible that it cither belonged to some 
bridge that has now disappeared or else commemorated a repair to Ponte di Traiano. 
Ponce di Diocletiano, at least, had no specifically ancient chaicccriscics. 


B. VIA FLAMINIA: ALTERNATIVE ROITTE, NARNJA-FULGINIUM. 

39. Ponte Tore, Papi^no. 

Map. 138 I (Ferentillo), 42^-3 j'-io" N, oo®-i5'-io" B. 

G. Riccardi, ^(erebe sidla Caduta dtlle Marnwre, Rome, i8z5, pp. 71-4, pL TI; 
L. Lanzi, Ttmi (Italia Artistira, no. 55). Bergamo, 2910, fig. p. 97; idem. Not Seav., 
1914, pp. 66-8. figs. 46, 49; Ashby-Fell, p. 168; Blake, p. 214. 

Six kilometres beyond Terni by die modern road, and a little over a kilometre 
btyond the village of Papigno, there was discovered in 1819, on the left bank of the 
Nera, a single a^ of an ancient bridge. Ac the instance of Riccardi it was excavated, 
and, though much overgrown, is still visible. The plan of the whole bridge is quire 
uncertain; Lanai found traces of a flood-passage between the extant arch and the scream, 
bur tod^ xc is almost impossible co see ^is. 

The arch has a span of some 9 m. and consists of about 18 voussoirs. These are 
rather squat in shape and arc bevelled on three sides, with pronounced drafting of the 
incrados. The vault is smooth. The total width of the bridge is only 2*20 m-, but it 
appears that an older bridge, of which the arch-springing survives, was somewhat wider. 
The masonry of the vertical walls is fairly regular. The blocks average o*6o m. in height 
and few are more than 1 rn. long. They are roughly dressed, with bevelled edges. The 
core of the bridge is of very weak concrete. 

E>r. Blake is probably right in regarding Ponte Toro as Augustan. It bears a general 
resemblance to Ponce Cardato ^no. 14), and its poor finish may be due largely to the 
coarseness of che cravercine of which it is built. 

40. Ponte Sangttinimo, SpcUto. 

Map. 131 II (Spoleto), 42®-^-zj'' K, oo^-iy-io'' E. 

A. &nsi, Edifici e dei Fnmnenti Storiei delU Antiehe Eti di Spoleto, Foligno, 1869, 
pp. 217-22, pi. DC; Ashby-Fell, pp. 168-9. Martinori, pp. 135, n. 2, 137; C. 
Pietrangeli, Spoletium (Italia Rmana, Munuipi e Cokrtie, I, i), Isdtuco di Scudi Romani, 
1939. pp. 4^50, pi. XI; Blake, pp- 214-5, P*- ^ 5 * % i- 

The ancient bridge that carri^ the Via Flamink over che Torrertte Tessino is sdU 
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to be Ken in a good suec of preservation under Piazza Garibaldi. The tivef has changed 
ICS course to the extent of about $o m. . <• n r j • 

The bridge was excavated in 1817, te-excavaced in 1845, and finally roofed otct in 
1848. Two arches ate now visiblcj a third was partially excavated to the south of ch«c, 
and there was probably once a fourth, since the northernmost of the piers now visible 
has a cut-water. The width of the arches is 4 47 m., and, of the two in Ae Mcavac^ 
area, the northern has a span of 6-22 m. and the southern 6*82 m. The height of the 
brid« in its present state is about 8 

The piers arc slightly oblique to the line of the road and arc remarkable for their 
thickness of only a little over 1*50 m, The second of the three now visible has lose its 
core, leaving an empty space d^n the centre, which has been mistaken for a flood 
passage.^^ All were provided with Minted cut-waters, but it is not possible to see 
whether there are any corresponding Tails' down-stream. Each pier is capped by a row 
of stones extending to its full width, which serve as the springing of the arches- Three 
of each row project beyond the line of the incrados, to support the centering used during 
construction. Apart from these, the voussoirs are of fairly standard size, averaging 
o*8o m. in height and 0*60 in width. They arc accurately cut to make a semicircular 
excrados, and are bevelled on all four external edges. 

The vertical wall, which is preserved up to the first course above the crowns of the 
arches, is of long, well cut blocks of tegular size, with bevelled edges and fairly smooch 
bossed centres. Each block has a hole on its outet face, near the upper edge, for con¬ 
venience in lifeine- The material dnroughout is travertine, with fine joints and carefdly 
worked outer surfaces. There seem to be remains of an eatliet bridge incorporated inco 
die southernmost of the piers now visible. 

Cfronoligy. Opinions differ as to the dace of Ponte Sanguinaho. Sansi suggested 
that it might be one of the bridges built by the censors of 174 B.C., Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
and A, Postumius Albinus.^‘® Frothingham attributed to it a late Republican inscription 
built inco the campanile of the Cathedral (CIL XI. 4807). This refers to the building 
of a bridge by the of Spoletium; but since thwe were several bridges m che 

immediate vicinity of the town, it is not necessarily to be connected with Ponte 
Sanguinario.^’ 

Dr- Blake considers it early Augustan, and probably rather earlier chan most of the 
Auguscau bridges on the main line of che Flaminia. It has three feacurcs chat distinguish 
it from these, namely its width, its chin piers, and che use of a single row of bloi^ to 
form the springing of two con^aracively large arches. Its width may be explained as due 
to the comparative unimporrance of the rc^ chat it carried (cf. Ponte Toro, no- 59). 
Width is not, in any case, a good criterion of date. The thin piers are a feature of greater 
interest. Ocher examples arc to be found in Ponce di Pietra at Verona,^® Ponte S. 

Mdsurenuns caken Sanri, op. tit., ». aiT-S. P)«uang«li r^evts ihe ioscripoon and Moposw an 

lu Frothiftt)^ and PiaranEdi; Sand, bov'ever, Aiqtustzn date (or Ponte Sang;uinada 00 the basie of Its 
itatd that oecUonal blodcs run thf«t0> (he pier. laembhiKa to Poate CaJamom and Poi)ie_C&rd^_ 
The space, uflfortiuiately, has bad to be filled in, in the A. Ri^mond and W. G. Holfoid, PSSI!^ XM, 

imereat of sobilliy- S> PP- ^“ 7 ®- P©**** ©o' confono to the 

Livy, XLi, a?. ’Censom vias atemendes sUte in Au^usoo plan of Verona, ibuI one esd of it was blocked 
urhe, glartt otcra urbem subatruendas foaiginandasqu hy the dreua. It ivi^eitfbre, lil»ly (o be earlier than 
prtffli omoiucn loaverunc, ponie»]ue mulds lods odiar. P. MareoiU()^rroflsi?oowu, BergaoM, ipy?, pp. 

*<0^ <4-<9). givea e deacription and wggaaia a 
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Lorcozo ac PaduaH* and the bridge of the Via Acmilia ac Savignano sui Rubkonc.i^® 
All these are probably of Republican dace. The sharing of the springer between two 
arches, a natural result of the thinness of the piers, is very rare in bridges, but is common 
enough in ampKid^catres, such as those ac Verona,*^* Pola*® and Arles-i® One of the 
earlier examples is to be seen in Rome, in the abernac of the Forum of Julius Caesar, 
and, possibly still earlier, one in the arcadxng of the cheacre ac Fcrcnto.i** 

In view of these considerations, and especially of the second, there seems co be some 
ground for ascribing Ponte Sanguinario to a period earlier than Augustus, probably 
around the middle of the first century BX. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


From the above account of the ancient bridges on the Via Flairunia, it will be seen 
that four main classes of evidence have been cakto into account in the proposed dadng 
of bridges on the Flaminia and elsewhere- These are: 

(a) Literary sources. 

g Inscriptions. 

Bridges in which a sequence of two or mo« periods can be recognised. 

{d) Constructional parallels in buildings other than bridges. 


The liwraty sources for the numerous repairs and teconsfruedons of the Flaminia 
are useful, but cannot be regarded as complete. Besides the dace of the original building 
of the road, th^ give information of a general improvement of the roads in 274 B.C., 
of the building of the Pons Mulvius in 109, the probable building of the Pons Minucius 
about 65, and of the Augustan reconstruction begun in zy B.c. 

The inscriptions of the Flaminia arc, on the whole, disappointing. The earliest of 
any real value is that of Vespasian on the Futlo Tunnel; while the only ooes that have 
much bearing on the bridges in particular are those of Hadrian from near Ponte Voragine, 
of Trajan from Ponte di Traiano, and of Diocletian and Maximian from Ponce di 
Dtocleziano. 

So far as literary and epigraphic sources are concerned, the history of the Flaminia 
may be roughly summarised as follows: 

220 B.c. Original building or regularisation of the road. 

174 8. c. Improvements 10 various roads; bridges built in some places (p. 114, n. 11 S). 

109 8. C. Pons Mulvius built by Acmilius Scaurus (no. i, p. 80). 

r.65 s.c. Probable building of the unidentified Pons ^^inucius (no. 10, p. 91). 


E re'TtoiBAB dtte. Tliia it readared improbaMe 

y cpre of ^ bridn. whidi ^nfdillv ofconcreB 
(vi*ibl« lA oftdrt in /m^, Latiti anJ Sumy«& in 

t/u Waf, Pt n, H.M.S.O., y, 6i). 

*'* Giiuiomenico Pokatiro, Uots^ adia S«op<^ ut 
duA Ponte AntkOi eon ana Pomona Iten^ione, 
Pidui, tjn- 'Hie inscription V, 2840 records that 
% board ol pontem fatunditm D^.S. loeorvnt, 

«ufenfu« pmScruv, and resembki that of ibe Pons 
Famous (Si ax.) in bang cut on one of ^ ardies and 
not, as later beome dK ruJe, on a sepmte slab. 


>** A. ScarpelEifu in EnAo Ratnona^ vcl. L Florence 
(Isticuto di Studi Romani), X941, P- ?> The bodgi/ 

was d«nro>«d during the war. 

Ill Dunn. 6 ae. it 1, jsl '• 6J«he, pp. i>i^. pL 16. fig. *■ 

'** Dujm, n^ vt7i filike. p. u). It an hardly bv 
earlier than ibe foundation of (he Augustan oalony. 

!•» Durm, fig. 3J{. 

>u Dunn,fi^i{i; A-ScmRoli, yUifioneittmMenif' 
meati, Rome, figs. Dr, Blake fop. ill, 

114, n> s» 240) r^uds itasNHongngtoihc nlddle of the 
fim oenniry 1.0. 
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27 B.C- General reconscruction of the Via Flaininia, with its bridges, begun by 
Augustus, Mem- Atu. (Ladn) IV, 19-20; (Greek) XI, 6-9; Dio, LIU, 22. 

A.i>. 77. Tunnel in the Furlo Pass cue by Vespasian. C /1 XI, 6106. 

A.D. 115. Impcovemencs under Trajan and Hadrian (nos. 25 and j6, pp. 106 
and 112).^** 

After A.D. 293. Building or repair of a bridge over the Mecaurus by Diodenan and 
Maximian (no. 3 ^* 6623), 

Bridges in which a sequence of two or more periods is clearly distinguishable are few 
in number on the Flaminia, as on most Roman roads. The Pons Mulvius (no. i) and 
Ponce d’Augusco (no. 12) arc both in their different ways irrelevant to the mam question, 
in chat the first, dthough a good example of a Roman bridge in the strictest sense of the 
word, has little bearing on contemporary work outside the ciq'; and the second is on so 
vast a scale chat any comparison of it with other bridges on the Flaminia must be 
limited to details, such as the dressing of the masoniy. Pome del Diavolo (no. i8) and 
Ponte Toro (no. 39) are likewise of litde assistance. Both are of rather poor, local 
workmanship- In Ponce del Diavolo the work of the second period is not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from chat of the first, and in Ponte Toro too little of the first-period atch 
remains to allow of any kind of reconstruction. Ponte Manlio (no- 33), on the other 
hand, presents three distinct styles of masonry, two of which are common in the district. 
The relation between these two is confirmed in Pome dei Ciclopi (no- 30). 

Apart from the instances given in the preceding par^raphs, all dating, both 
relative and absolute, has had 10 be based on resemblances between the bridges in 
question and other buildings scattered throughout Italy, and even in the provinces. 
Allowances must, of course, be made for local differences in style, especially in decora¬ 
tion and exterior finish. This makes it veiy difficult to date the smaller bridges, many of 
which are of such simple comtruction that their only diidnctivc features are details 
chat depend 10 a large extent on the type of material employed. For instance, in the 
Pondccllo dell'Abbazia (no. 35) or the three culverts near A^^uabgna (no. 34), the 
cortftruction is so scra^rfbrward chat only possible criteria of date are the stone 
used and the quality or the finish. Fotcuracely, in these cases there is plenty of similar 
work close at hand. Were this not so, there would be little hope of attributing them 
more closely than any period between the rough limits of 100 B.c. and A.D, 200- 

Therc are at present no bridges on the Flaxnitiia that arc likely to belong to the first 
two stages mentioned above, with the possible exception of that in Valle Petrosa (no. 16). 

In 109 B.c. the pons Mulvius was built M. Aemilius Scauius, and it was 
perhaps at about this dme that certain improvements were carried out on the stretch of 
road between Rome and Narni. The bridge at Torre Pascorc (no. 6). the Muro del 
Peccaco in the Trcia Va^ ^no. 7) and Ponte Picchiaco (no. 9) arc all of a Style that 
would be expected at this period. 

Of the Pons Minucius we have no certain knowledge, except tliac it was omicced by 
Augustus in the reconstruction of 27 B.C.: there is„ however, a strong presumption that it 
was built by one Minucius Thermus about 65 B.c. Of the extant bridges on the 
Flaminia only Ponte Manlio (no. 3 3) and Ponte ^nguinario (no. 40) are likely co belong 

CJL lecords the rebidldifig a «uB»trvKtioa vail near Misaa Mansra 10 jcu. xa4. 
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CO chU period. Nisscn's idencificacion of che now descroyed Pde di Augusco (no. 20) 
below Ocncoli with the Pons Minucius is uncertain, but by no means unreasonable. 

Augustus in the Honumentvm Aneyranum claimed to have rebuilt all the bridges 
between Rome and Rimini, prosier et Minusivm. Whether this claim is licecally 

true remains to be proved. Ceruinly there is a considerable weight of evidence agaiost 
it. On the ocher hand, traces of Augustan work can be found in some of the bridges 
between Rome and Narni and in a large proportion of chose on the subsequent stretches 
of die road. These include the bridge over the Valchctca (no. 5), Ponte Ritorco (no, 5), 
the Voltarella (no. 7, pp, 86—7), the earliest parts of Ponte d*Augusco (no. i i), Ponte 
Caiamone (no. i 5), Ponte Carijo (no. 24), Ponce Grosso (no. 28), Ponu Alto (no. 2p), 
Ponte Tavetna (no. 52), die second phase of Ponte Manlio (no. 33), the three culverts 
near Acqualagna (no. 34). PonticftUo deirAbba2ia (no. 3 5) and Ponte Toro (no. 39). 

There are in addition a number of bridges in all pares of the Fluninia that cannot be 
dated more precisely chan that thty probably belong to the early Empire. These include 
the Pons Mulvius (no. 1; repairs to arches 2 and 3), Ponte d’Augusco (no. 12; building 
or rebuilding of pier III and the upper walls), the bridge at S. Giovanni de’ Burris 
(no. 15), Ponce Fonnaia (no. 17) and ^nte Spiano (no. 2 3;. To account for these, there 
is the possibility of late Augustan activity, and considerable evidence of repairs under 
the Flavians, and under Trajan and Hadrian (p. 116). The two last Emperors were 
probably responsible for a large group of bridges on the Appennine sector, including 
Ponte di Traiano (no. 36) and the En^ form of Ponte Manlio (no. 3 5 )*^^ 

As evidence cf still later work, we have one inscription of Diocletian, a number of 
milestones (which imply the continuation of Imperial inccresc in the road but mention no 
specific repairs), and a few probabilicfcs. The most that can be said of the first is that 
the bridge to which it referred has been destroyed. The ptobabiHtics include a repair of 
the Pons Mulvius by Constantine and the rebuilding, presumably at some comparatively 
lace dace, of the fourth arch of Ponte d’August0. The foct that there arc signs of con¬ 
tinued Activity at these three points sugcsis chat under the later Empire such was the 
exception rather than the rule, and that bridges were only repaired when the fivers chat 
they crossed could not be forded in dry weather. 


For ethers, see p. sxo. 


M. H. BallaHCE 



SOME INSCRIPTIONS FROM LEPCIS MAGNA 


(a) An inscription from Jjpcls ty{s^na in ihe British Msisswn^ (PI. XX, i). 

In iSi6 the Bey of Tripoli presented to che Prince Regent a cargo of aiiti<jiuries 
from Lepcis Magna. They were l»ought co England in 1817, and, after a sojourn in the 
courtyard of che British Museum, went to Virginia Water with maccctal from ocher 
sources, to be disposed in a sham ruin.^ One inscribed stone was subsequently returned 
CO che British Museum.^ Its findspoc is certain, for it was seen c. 1 806 at Lepcis Magna 
by J. D. Delaporte, among che remains of a building since identiBed as, possibly, the 
Temple of Jupiter Dolichenus.^ 

It is a block of the grey limestone typical of public building at Lepcis in che first 
and early second centuries A.D., part of an entablature, with mouldings above and below, 
a socket for a roofbeam at d^e back, and a monumental inscription on che hce.* Pre¬ 
vious publications of the text arc incomplete.® There are two lines of Latin, followed 
by one in neo-Punic. The Latin text re^: 

. . . VESPASIANJ F DOMpTlAN- . . (erased) 

. . ,] AVG SVFE[. . . 


The neo-Punic text is translated by Professor Giorgio Levi Della Vida as '. . . provided] 
for the work the Mefm IHm [. , 

Throi^ouc the ficst cencuty a-d. Lepcis retained its Punic constitution, with cwo 
annually el^ced suftces as chief magistrates.^ One of these sufetes is recorded here. The 
preceding tide was probably flmtn Angusti rather than au^r; there were Jiamims Augusti 
in Lepcis already in 8 ft.c.® whereas augurs are not attested before che second century, 
and were probably features of the colonial consdtuuon. The M 2 jim Elfm were priests, and 
are recorded here only at Lepcis. 

The line of neo-Ptinic was presumably a cranslacion of the Latin; and it is interesting 
CO find a bilingual public inscription at a dace that is only about ewen^ years before 
Trajan gave Roman citizenship and colonial status co die Lepcicanians.® Professor 
Giacomo Caputo has recently published another bilingual Domitianic text, dated in 92, 
from the theatre of Lepcis.^® In Domitian's time it seems chat there were a number of 


* InronTUiofi kindly given by Messrt. G. E. Qumben 
And L Col^uhouQ, who aie p i epciog ■ history of dw 
anriMoo « Vunnia Wmr. 

* n«p«ibUshed nere by eounesy of dn Trusioes of the 
Bribib MiacuA. 

' Joitfitai April 1S3S, p. tt f. Hw teiaple la a 

Sevwvi conjiracBon; but the bloo; was doubcleas 
bmighi hera in bte anci^ulcy, ^ one block of 2RT (see 
note 4) 370, brought from tbe Foruot Vetug, pedieps in 
dte rixtb oeoruiy. 

* Se« p(. XX, I; nieesufensna, width tyflyx he. 0*53 X 
tufvivng depd) 0*11. The tun is ito. 34^3 in fbnh. 
coming volume of Iimriftiw ^ Aenin Trip^lmna, 


beieafter dted u IRT. 

* CJL VtU, 7, with Ubliogi^y. 

* 2 .ih« (gH AVvM Mil Tn^oiuanit), 111 (X917-S) 
p.ea. 

' In face uotil it beome a fteaufi colooy, e. top; see 
/RT 413. 

* fC G. Goodchild, P^vi ^ Vtt Biui^ S<h«l at 
A'fis, XVin (1950) p. 7a ff, 

* e. A.D. le^ito, aee/Arjft. 

^piMto, xn <19^) f. tyk mlRT ytit hr ibe 
nffwp jfue 0X1 S4e G. Levt Della Vida, A rVnr- ff 
di£'/M«Aniia dii UnM, aeries Vm, voL JV (1949) p. 
404. 
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people who still preferred neo-Punic ro Latin. We may compare the private monumenc 
commissioned by a Ncronian sufete and inscribed in neo-Punic only;“ and, a century 
and a half later, the sister of the emperor Severus spoke only hairing Latin.^ There 
was evidently a strong cradirion of cultural conservatism among rhe wcaldiy local 
fWiilies. 

This makes it the more remarkable that Trajan did not apply ac Lcpcis die cra- 
dicional policy of promotion hy stages, but raised the community directly from native 
CO colonial sacus.^ Possibly he was influenced by the learning of a few men like the 
Septimius Severus for whom Starius wrote.^* More probably he did not care that the 
manners of these new citizens were often far from those of Italy. This would not seem 
to be an impossible attitude for the emperor who advanced the Moor. Lusius Quietus,^® 
and in whose rime there appears to have been an unprecedented intake of men from the 
Eastern provinces into the Senate and the Equestrian Order.'• 

It is patent from the building programme undertaken there in the Flavian period, 
CO which this text is an additional witness, that Lcpcis had become very prospecous,'’ This 
with its adequate, if Punic, civic tradition, and its willingness to accept a minimum of 
the outward forms of Roman civilisation,'® must have bwn Trajan s justification. 

It is sometimes suggested chat the other cwo cities of Tripolitania, Oea and 
bratha, became Roman colonies at the same time as Lcpcis.'® If this were so, Trajan's 
policy would be still more remarkable; for there is no reason to believe them less tenacious 
of Punic customs than Lepcis, and they were certainly less prosperous, and less advanced in 
the outward forms of Romanisation. But thesuggwtion is probably misleading. Ac Oea 
the earliest evidence for colonial status U the existence of dwviri in c. 164;® and at 
Sabratha it may well be that che grant was made by Antoninus Pius. Two of the cuibc 
ac Sabratha ace named Faustina and Hadriana,®' just as. at Lcpcis, Trajan and his 
family were honoured by the curial names.® 


(b) The Offiie of the Quattwr Puhliea Afrieu at Lepcis Magna. (Pi. XX. z). 

The exUcence of an office of the IIII p. A. ac Lepcis Magna has been known since 
1811, from a monument that was dedicated to Fulvia Plaucilla in a.d. 201 by its 


“ G. Levi IWlai Vida, A/rka VI p- 

^*SHA, Vk. Sffv., ij. In view of the timJlar «« 
r«»fde(i at Oea ia the mid^eeood cenniry by Apuleius, 
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(kmonscnbly proviodala. 11 of choB from the Sasten 
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»» Ten building inscriptions of Flavian date have bcCT 
found at Lepdst /RT jeo, jsa, 34}. 344, 341, >4d, J4S, 

See sole la. _ . 

»• tg., T. R. S. Broughton, *4 ‘vnea 

Pfoeo/wtUm, p. <32. . . j ■_ 

•* IRT aiv The quaestor at Oa meotioited by 
Apuleus, Apoi. tot, is flot oe««arily evidence Om mere 
was «o itriian-evpe constitution there at iW» oiM; 
AE tejS. no. 41. from VohibiHi. aeem* to Aow to 
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Sabratha are deriv^ from tbe names of divieines. 

“ IRT JO 1,4» t, 4« }► 4t4.4«d, 4»?. 4a1. 43d. 14 • • 
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procurator ind Emilia.® Two inscriptions chat have been (liscovercd at Lcpcis more 
recently reveal something of its organisation in the early second century. 

The first, found in 1950, records an imperial slave as vilicus in the office: 

NVM VENERIS ADQVISITRJCIS AVG SACRVM IVCVNDVS AVG N 

VBRNA VEGTIGAUS lUl P A VIL LEPCIS MAG TERRESTRJS D S P « 

The second, first published in 1925, has only been understood in the light of the first: 

. . . MEJRCVRIO [- . .jIMVS TRAIANI AVG SER PRJSQLLANVS VIL 

MARIT BT XX HBRED LEPCpS] MAGN D 

It appears that, when the first of these texts was cut, tkt office was divided into 
sections supervised by imperial slaves. The tide of one of these, 'vilicus cerrestris', 
implies also a ‘vilicus maxicimus'; and it is a fair inference that the vilicus maritimus of 
the second text, whose duties arc not further specified, was in foct an ofiicer of the lUI 
p. A. The office, then, was established at Lepcis with this organisation in the time of 
Trajan. 

S. J. De Laet has argued that the UII p. A. were four taxes firmed together—the 
porcorium, with, probably, the XXV venalium rnancipiorum, XX libertacis and XX 
hereditatium.^® The second of the texts given here is the only known reference to the 
Aftian administration of any of these three. Dc Laet, who rc^ with Al Vil. marm. et 
XX hctcd-',^ took it CO indicate that Trajan temporarily separated the four taxes. This 
hypothesis can now be seen to be unnecessary. With the correct reading, 'marit.’, it 
may be held rather to strengthen his case for their conjunction, since it direedy associates 
ar> officer of the Ull p. A. with one of them. 

The tides of the vilici suggest that both were customs officers.*® The presence at 
Lepcis of an officer for land-borne, as well as one fot sea-borne, traffic is natural enough; 
the city was probably the most convcmcnc station for collection of the frontier levy on 
goods entering the province from the desert in this area, De Laec's view of the Ill! p. A. 
implies, and the second c«t seems to confimi, that there were ocher sections of the 
Lepcis office to deal with other taxes; but there is no further evidence of them. 

The two texts are both of the second century and both almost certainly later than 
the creation of the colony of Lepcis, c. 109.®* The second must have been cut between 
that dace and i ly, so chat Priscillanus had charge of the section for the herediacium 

» berwceo th« letters I and T. 

* P^rwi/m, p. 247 IT. 

** See oofeat. 

** Cempaie di« diviaoft ofportoria in die Lex Abioius 
de TertMSsiixis, IZS jS: porwti/ umsrfiiw mari- 
A vilicus of vtt tVM mk s* dieie ai Lepds 
is found in ibe office of die OH p. A at OoJcul 
ao. TiX diere U bo dimtaispeo/Mfloen of duty. 

** For (hiadate, see 7 ^ 27 * 353 . Inbo* the ttxis under 
oiscifiaon Lepds has the ad)Mve Magna, vdiidi teems 
to be a tide otihe colony. It is used iw Kiny C^N V, a?) 
to distinguish the dw from that of Leptis in Bysacensi 
bert it IS not fbuiM rn lonJ Ars^eentury epigraphy, 
whereas ‘coloBb Lepds Magna* is in regular loeJ use la 
tbe eec ofl d eeanuy. 


• ILSifii ~ /RTiXi. 

^Published by FrM Giacomo Cipuio In Patti 
ry. * 94 ^ t»CK 3585 - !RT 3J?a. I have to 
diank Pro£ Ceputo for hie ^>".4 pen&jiaion to use the 
tea. Four other dedkadons to Venus, made by offieen 
of die nn p. A at Rdea (JLS 16^4), CuJcul {AS iMt, 
no. ?3)> Mioar {CIL VlH, 2340^ and Tliuburho Maius 
iA£ 1903, no, ae), suggest dm dK was regarded S4 a 
pecronesi of the levenue in Africa. 

JPT 30J; see pi, XX »• Psof, Pietro RomaneDi, 
who Am pubitsbed the kr In £odr Magna, p, 1^4, 
read ‘xahi' for ’marit'; Cagnai and Gtfoier, In Ac iMd, 
M proposed *iBami(oruioy. Ic will te dear 
the plate that ’oarei’ is not a posctble reading; but tbe 
STone is badly vater-vom, and it ii dlffi^i at this point 
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ac a lime when its work was inaeasing in imporrancc, as a result of the extension of 
Roman citizenship in Lepds. 

By the rime of Seyecus, conductores, whose staff was supervised by imperial slaves, 
seem to have given place to imperial procurators in the administration of the HU p. A.*® 
This would doubtless entail some reorganisarion of local offices, and perhaps accouou 
for the procurator and familia ac Lepcis in the early third century.* An unpublished 
inscription from Lcpcis may give another officer of the new service: 

DEO INVICTO SARAPIDI MARO AVG LIB COMM DONVM POSVIT * 

It is cut in Rustic capitals on an altar of yellow-brown limestone, and was found in the 
Forum Severianum. Leccering, material and findspot, point to a date in the ^fly third 
century for this monument. 

J. M. Reynolds 

** M. I. Jtt ** See noB sj. 

paeht, p. 401. ** IRT 309. 
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Lightning was not always regarded as just a meteorological pKtnomenon; ic strongly 
inspired religious imagination and caused cult observadons before science had its word, 
and even afcec that. Its history was treated in a masterly fosbion by Usener (i 90^, and 
there is no need to recurn to ic» especially afcec O. Gillwc s survey of the scientific lore 
(1907) and A. B. Cookes substantial and learned supplements and illustrations to 
Usenet (1915).' They neglected, however, the Etruscan Itfrn ful^raUs which, although 
depending on both religion and science, arc not concerned with either in general but 
with divination, Here too the ground is well prepared, and three men deserve particular 
mention, K. O. Muller, the pioneer, Thulin for his indispensable monograph, and W. 
Kroll for an observation about the historical background. Mullet (1828) and Thulin 
(1906) discussed the evidence under fouc headings, consultation, procuration, repulsion, 
and conjuration, Muller in a short and selective narraciTC, Thulin exhaustivuy; and 
many valuable observations and interpretations were made by both.* Thulin bravely 
faced all difficulties and contradictions but rather presented the case chan decided it: 
there is rio thesis at the beginning and no conclusion at the end, In addition, he did not 
appreciate sufficiently the problem of ori^ns. This problem did not exist in Miiiler s 
day and was not really acute when Thulin wrote. He knew and quoted many Eastern 
parallels by >vay of lUustracion but explained their existence by the Eastern origin of the 
Etruscans, which is a hypothesis and not an explanation and fails at any race whenever 
the doctrine in quesdoa is of a recent dace. KroU's contribudon is little more chan an 
ohirtf iientm. His book I>*« JCMnwlcgk ies Plinius (1950) broke new ground with r^ard 
CO Hellenistic cosmologists who combined Babylonian religious traditions with Greek 
science.® He was not concerned with the Etruscans at all but, observing that what is 
ascribed by Pliny co the Etruscans, is in fact at some points closely related to Chaldaean 
doctrines, he concluded that an Etruscan writer (c.g. Caecina) must have given under 
Chaldaean influence an unwarranted version of the native docaine, The observation is 
illuminating, but I cannot agree with the conclusion and suspect that Kroll would not 
have drawn it had he been called upon to deal with more than a small piece of evidence. 
The evidence as a whole suggests chat it was not just one writer but the hanupias ihem- 


* TIse eaen^edon of rhU amcle (eC JRS. 1946, 1 17, 

a. 41) byurgefltvorkisoihcr Ad(i& 1 
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selves who had changed theic minds. In early cencuiies, when called eo Rome co explain 
some portents, they were noc re<juired to justi^ their findings. But in hellenised Rome 
no Roman and no scranget could discuss the heavenly signs in ignorance of, say, Aristo- 
celean meteorology, of the Stoic-Epicurean debates about divination and determinism, 
and so on. The haruspiccs could easily satisfy such demands because cheir country was not 
less hellenised than Rome and because they always aimed to be up to date. So too the 
Etruscan writers of the first century B.c. were men of considerable learning, eouals in 
their subjects of Cicero and Varro. A fundamental difi^ence, however, divided the 
baruspi£is and their theorists from the Romans: whereas the Greek spirit made die 
Romans receptive co a secular culture for its own sake, it influenced the Etruscans only 
so far as it helped them to improve and modernise cheir sacred booksj and because the 
Greeks, for good reasons, could noc satisfy them fiilly they turned co the writings of 
hellenised Orientals. 

There are three coherent texts: Pliny 2, 138-1445 Seneca, NQ. 2, 39-51 and 
d£ ost. 43-52, and many important fragments elsewhere, especially in Cicero (ii /ivina- 
liotu), Fcstus and Servius. In order noc to lose our way in the maze of contradictory 
fragments we shall closely follow Pliny's argument, which is the most valuable of all, 
relating to it the other texts; and at the end will be three sections, lO'ii, based on 
Seneca only. 

(l j8) Tuscorum linene novem decs emittCK fulmioe exiscimanc. eaque esse undeelm generuirv; 
lOTtm enim trina iaculeri. Rcmani duo caatum ex lis servavete, diuma attribuences lovi, nocniraa 
SummatM. rariora sane ^em de eaxisa frigidieria eaeli- Benina erumpete terra quo^ue arbicomr, 
quae infera appeUac, brumaU fempctc faeu saeva maxime « exseerabilia, cum stne omnia, quae terttoa 
enscimant. non iUa gertecalia, oec a sidaribua »ciuentia, aed ex praxima atque turbidlore nacun. aigu« 
meneura eddens, quod emnia auperiora t oeJo decidencia obliques habenc icrus, haec autera, quae 
Tocanc terrena, rectos, (i J9) ct quae et propiore materia eadunc, ideo credunfirr e cam exue, ^oniam 
cx repulsu cuUa vestigia edunt, cum sit Ula ratio oon inferi ictus, aed advecu. a Saturru ea sioese pio- 
ficisci subcilius ista conseecati puUnt, sicut etemantia a Martis, qualirec aim VoJsinu, oppidum 
Tuscorum opulecusslmum, totuoi coneremacum est fulmme- voeant et feaiiliaria in »tam vitam lau- 
dica, quae ptima fiunt fanuJiam soam cuique indepro- ceteruin existiiMOl non ultra deeem a^ poi^ 
cen^e wivaca, psaeterquam aut pcimo parrimonio facu auc naeali die, publica non ultra aieesisnum 
annum, practerquam is dedoctione oppidi. (140) Exscac asnal ium memoria saais qwbusoam ec pre- 
ealiombua »el cogi fulmina vel impenari. vetus fama Bnuriae eat. impetpeum VoUintos uAeiade- 
populatis agris subeunte monsiro, quod voeavere Oltam, evocanim a Porsioa suo rege. et uiu eum a 
Numa »epiua hoc fectiettum in ptirao annalium suonim ctadidit L Pi», mrs auctot, quod imicatum 
parum rice TuUum Hostilium iecum fulmioe. lueosque et acas ec aaera habemiia icterque Stacortt ac 
Tonances cc Fecetrictf Eliciuen qaoque aecepiBUis lovem. (141) varia b hoc vitae aCTCcotia et pro euius- 
que animo- imperare natutae sacra audacis credete. nee minus hebetis t^ficua abtogre vites, 
quando u> fuJfufum quoque inrerpretatione eo profedt Sciencia, ut ventura alia fiaito die praeci^ et 
an peremptora sint ractum auc prtus alia fecu quae lateant, inmimerabil^ io unoqiw 
privatisque expetiroeods. quam ob rem sbe i«a ue rerum naturae liboit, al^ eena ^as dubia, alus 
piobata aliis damnanda : nos de eetero quae sunt is his memorabilia non omirtemus. (142) . • 
prospera exiaciinsmrut, quooiam laeva pj^e mundi ortua esc, nee cam ^veocus speoatuc qu^ redif^, 
sive ab iccu rcsiJit ignis sire opere confecto aut igne consumpto spicirus ceoieat. (14J) sedecim 
partes oeJum in eo spectu divisere Tusei. prima est a septemtrionibus ad aequioo^em ^rcum, 
sccunda ad meridiem, tertia ad aequinoeiutcm oocasuin, quam obtinet quod est reliquum ab o^u 
ad septemetioocs. has icerwn in quaternas divisece panes, ex qiiibua octo ab exortu suwems. wudem 
e coiwnrio appelJavexc dextras. ex iis maxime dirae quae septemcnooes ab occasu atang^ icaque 
plurimum reftrt unde veoerbt fubnba ct quo eoneessetbt. optimum esc ta exonxvas redue pams- 
(144^ ideo cum a pcima eaeli parte venerbt ec beandem codeessertne. summa feliacas poctervaetur, 
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qiuJe SuUm dimcm QSt«ncu>n dacun ageepimua. ceceta ad ipsiiia mundi poriionem mimis prospen 
sue diu. <|Ufl«dam fdlgura encuiusre non pueaar ^ me audin, pnererquam si hospiti iodiceotut aue 
parenti. magoa hulus obaerracioaia vanius lacta lunonis aede depethensa esc Seauro conaule, qui mox 
prtnRps fiiic. 

Plii^ begins with the nine gods who «nd eleven kinds of lightnings, describes what 
is called by some terrestrial an<l infernal (i 38) but is according to others of sidereal 
origin, and^instances for its power the descruedon of Volsinii. He suddenly turns to the 
prognostics and the possibility of delaying dicir effect (i 39)* This leads to the question 
tiow lightning can be produced by man, to the instances of Porsina, Numa, andTuIlus 
Hosdlius (140) and co some pnilosophical criticism and sweeping asserdons (141). 
Scientific observadons follow (14^) and then again religious matter, the spstem of the 
sixteen regions (143 f-)* 

I. The Sources. (£) In general, as far as divination is based on meteorological observa¬ 
tion and classification the ultimate source is Aristotle's Meteorology. The relation between 
the scientific and divinatory aspects was a fevourite topic in the Epicurean-Stoic debates, 
and Posidonius himself mok part in them in his meceorolc»icaI works as well as in his 
TTspl liOVTiKTi^ where he also considered the EcniscansA (F) Wc are led to Posidonius 
from the c^posite direcdon as well. Seneca, Pliny, and Lydus have one foacure in com¬ 
mon, which is that the special Etruscan chapters are inserted in a narrative consisdug of 
scientific, geographical, and paradoxical details; as common source for this framework 
Posidonius' Compendium ofMeteoroIogy has been suggescedA (c) There must have been 
some special studies devoted to lightning. Two authors are known co us by name, 
Hermon of Delos and PoUes of Aigai.® The lacier is the more important because he was 
probably the principal source of Lydus on Etruscan maicec (cf. deost. 2,^.6,1$ W.) and 
wrote not only mpl KspwvSv wri *1115 ovrwv Trapcfn^pt^oecos but also mpl Tf(s TOpd 
Tvpprivols pcnmKfis, Their daces are not known; but even ifehey were later than Seneca and 
Pliny they no doubt inherited and continued a much older cradidon. (d) Pliny mentions 
in the index Caecina, Tarquicius (Pdscus) and lulius Aquila as his special authodcies 
Co whom we must add, of course, Varro. Of these lulius Aquila is unknown except as 
source of Plir^, together with Tarquidus and Umbricius Melior, on exdspicy in Book 11 
Cqui de Ettusca <^ciplma scripsit'), no doubt an Etruscan;’ Tarquidus Priscus lived in 
the first half of the first century B.c, and was the chief propj^tor in Rome of the 
Etruscan discipline, especially cf the Uhri Tagetui, some of which he translated into 
Latin. Caecina is the best known of the three: a friend of Cicero and source of Seneca. 
It seems certain chat Pliny knew Tarquftius Priscus and lulius Aquila only through 
Varro but may, like Seneca, have used Caecina directly, (e) Seneca whose Natures 
Q^stiones may have been known to Pliny, quotes two authors by name: Caecina (39; 
49) and Attalus (48, 2; 50). The latter was one of his teachers, a Stoic, 'qui Etruscorum 
discipHnarn Gra^ subttliiate miscuerat' (with the result that his system is the least 
profitable). Another teacher of his, Papirius Fabianus, a pupil of Q- Sexdus, is quoted 
elsewhere (3, zy, 3); it seems a fair conjecture that his C«uae naturaUs (AHcii qwiKol) 


• Di» Laen. % 149; Qt Ji£y.i, ?»} ji eia; c£ fWf»- 

fCMmt 11 . Sjmpvfi* liiS. 
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• Herreon : Porph. A s, 370 (p, 37,7 Schr.); eS. 10, rjM 


^ tiA. >3 Schr.). PoQes: Suld. i.v.; Muis. k Pr^eR to; 
Lyd. dt mt. S; NodCb in Qrtg. Ne^. 71 (Pa:r. Gr. j6, 
loui- 

^ CL W. Schulze, Lot. £iftnMin«n 371, i. 
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gggsd) Umina a love 
dicuot fmra «c trts illi 
oianuUtf (cod* E) 
(fiihslAA dicutit a love 
DUid et ue» mannhias 
dam A: fulffiina novem 
dicuot nitci at ms QU 
nunubias dani^ 


AmMua j, 
(Noveosilea) . . . 
deoe fMv«m 
ManiliULquibus 
aolis lup^ter 
pow ata c em laci- 
endi ful permi- 
sarit fulndois 
, . pronun* 
risL 


noc only inspired Seneca to write on the same subject but also created the Ecruscans in the 
same manner* Seneca quotes Varro just once and in another context but is certainly not 
less in his dcbc than Plirw. (f) One important writer is missing in this surrey, Nigidius 
Figulus, who is probably the ultimate source of Lydus; his share cannot be defined 
without a discussion of Lydus and must be left therefore co section 7 (below, p. 1 38). 
Concluding, we may say chat the number of special works must have been much larger 
than we can trace, and chat they were influential in Rome in the first part of the first 
century B.C.; the protest of Lucretius against the 'Tyrrhena carmina* (*6, 5S1) reflects 
the strong interest which his contemporaries cook in Etruscan matters. 

2. rir Nine Gods and the Eleven li^itnin^s. The first sentence is part of a good but 
complicated tradition, which may gain clarity by a synopsis. 

PUfp' i, IjS Se^. *, 4 >> > AmMui 3, 3S Stniu (jt DaiL\ », 4a 

Tusconm lirte« CEousd) fulmint a Iov« (NevcMilea) ... (4) ojb Varto dmnaniin< .. .>nov6m diia 
novem deM dicuot fmra «c TO illi deo< Mv«m fulrnuu»ds9gr>euinterquMetMinervoe ... 

tere fulffiiM e»MK oianuUMdantCetpd.E) Maniltutquibus (^>ant^uilov«soliu9putsvenll^c«^^ulf«^ 
mast, eacue «ss« (fulmlAO dieutit a love aolls lupwter nee Id Ufuim ea^ ui tsOAtui LtABa UMi 

ujideda generura* duri a ue* manubias pow ata c et c lacl- de fulgunmra. in qulbua duodaore genam 

lovcm ffiim tfitta dam A: ftdmina novem endt fui penni- fglminum seripia aunt, ita ut At lovis, 

iaculaii. diaait loJtri A TO flU sent fiilimois flow*. Miwrvae, sic quoflue abo^ ... 

inanubjas dani pronun* (c) sa lOsn* £(niWOrum l«ctum At lacnis fid- 

riaL miAUJD mosubu* dad et cena eew nuidna 

posidemfum fuininum iaems, ut lovetn, 

First a word about the sources. Pliny just speaks of the ‘Tuscorum litierae' but 
depends, as we have seen above, on Varro and perhaps on Caecina. Seneca's source 
is Caecina who is mentioned in the preceding chapter- Manilius is probably rhe anti¬ 
quarian of the Sullan period,® known to Arnobtus through Varro whom he quotes m the 
same sentence- Servius first quotes Varto's 'Antiquitaces rerum divinarum,' then the 
‘Etcusci libri de fulguratuta’ and again die 'libri Etruscorum’ which means no doubt che 
same.® Thus this piece of evidence depends on good tradition in which the share of 
Vatro is greater than first appears. 

Next we muse introduce the term ‘manubia’ which is found in a few more passages 
(one wdl be discussed below, p. 133)- It may be a Lacmised Etruscan word: if so, it is 
idle to speculate about its exact meaning. If not, the derivacioni® from manMS and 
hahere offers itself and should perhaps suggest the lightning as a weapon in che hand of 
the divinicy which is so often represented in att. This is just possible; what seems out of 
the question is to connect it with the other, and more frequent, manuhiae, meaning 

Seneca the version of our best MS., che cod. E, desp'cs preference and is accepc«i 
by the editors; che version of che group A need noc detain us, but that of ® is curious 
because it contains 'novem'. Nevertheless this version would make sense only if we 
substituted M for I'l/i: the difference from P% would then be limited to nine gods on 
the one side and nine lightnings on the ocher, and this would be the more irnfwrcant 
because (as will be contended below, p. 133, n. 56; p. 13 5 . and Seneca 

. Cf. T^el-Kjou |x,S, 1; MQnzer, x*, 

Am. 6, 7X Aibri. -. Begoe* flyrnf^ quie »™*n *9»- 
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the old SttSocadeot who were worshipped in Athens since 512-1 i.C., and in Rome since 
217 B.C.*® For the Emiscins they were more than that: thty were not just eon-sentis but 
also eon-itntienta and as such the advisers of Icippiter in sending hts lightning. Boll found 
that the Chaldaeans and Egjycians too had such divine advisers, the poyXdoi e€ol:^' those 
of the former number 30 ot the days of the month, those of the latter ate again the 
twelve zodiacal gods. There are ocher traces of this doctrine, although the term ‘ad¬ 
visers’ does not occur again. Twen^-fbui scars were called by the Chaldaeans the 
SiKooTol T«v 5 Xcov, half of them situated to the north, the other half to the south of the 
zodiac and stand for the 24 hours of the day,*® perhaps identical in concept with the 
24 TTpeo^Orcpoi of the Apocalypse (4,4) who are seatM on their thrones around God. 
Again, Hermetic cradicior^ knows the 36 decans as the dcKpi^S 

hrioKOTTOi Tw TTOvrds, who have the power to punish by destroying kingdoms and cities, 
by sending hunger and pestilence, and so on. This is a curious piece of astral lorc*^ 
which subjects 3 ie various terms of time, the hours, days, ten-day-periods, months and 
years, to the rule of divine patrons, identi6ed either with certain stars and constellations 
ot with the gods whose power is manifested by those stars, and led to the compilation of 
solar, lunar, and also fulgural, calendars. Those divine patrons supervise human 
activities, report about them to the supreme god, and dispense reward and punishment. 
The lore is probably Chaldaean in origin and, as the Prologue of Plautus’ I^ndtris shows 
traces of it,® already existed in the fourth century B.C., which is the time of Diphilus. 
Even the special feature of the Etruscan doctrine chat idenuEes the vehicle of divine 
judgement with the lightning is found in two Eastern &agments. One is contained in 
Pliny 2, 82 (see below, p. i and comes from Berossus or his school which, while sup¬ 
porting the planetary origin of the li^ming by a scientiSc simile, asserts that tfie 
lightning has its share in the divine regime because it carries a message hx)m the gods. 
The other is found in a place where one would scarcely look for ic, in the Book of Enoch. 
This work of the second century b.c. contains some ‘astronomicai’ chapters** which 
reflect the cosmic system of the Chaldaeans rather than that of the O.T.; they form a 
foreign body widiin the book interpolated either by the author or someone else. Our 
passage is (others will be quoted below, pp, 1 ^.f.) 59, i: ‘In those days I saw the secrets of 
the lightnings and the judgements diey execute: and they lighten for a blessing or a curse 
as the Lotd of the Spirits wilJech.’ The Etruscans may have received the idea of divine 
judgement earlier than the date of the two Eastern fragments would suggest and have 
changed it when new developments in the astral lore made changes necessary. There is 
no analogy to the tripartite system, divinatory and scientific, into which the Emiscans 
fitted the second manv^ia of the di Consentu: we shall have to explain its genesis by 
other methods- 


** C£> Wdncddi, MytA. hue. 6 , 82^ ff.; Bidst £pi on 
Platen tt I'Oridtu di; M. Crosby, Hup«fia, S, 
1949, 

^ CHed. 3^ S; StM. Afoil. Pkoi. 4, tSa: fioU, 
47^ n, I KxoU. Httffnt , 19^ I.e. j). 

” Di«d. 2 , 3 i, 4:<£QuinLSmyTn.2,f9f;lob. Gas. i, 
HA £; Boil Sedie, efofAr. Qut. Gu. 1920, 9S, 
**Stob. I, 191 d. W. SoocL ffimoaea i. 414; 
Bides, M 4 L Caioft 1^^^, fj. A atreiur role is ascribed ik 
d>e HentMiic Liofi/vuonAs Axl^ 10 (p. ej f K«<k-Fesni* 

E ;) 10 the demons who rive and n^ete between 
en and esnh sed punish the impious with storfii. 


bghirJi^, eaithquske, pestilence and cf. ReiBert- 
stein, Povnandret tfs; Boussec, Arek~ PtL Wut. 1 8 , jpi 
i; Fesrugims notea, p. a)9 f. 

Pot a deoiled dbcuasion and reSstnees see 7ffS» 69, 
1940, ddff; 

^ C£ Bides, Lc. <5. 

M Ailloaiinda&oucdtesecb^tenisabnefrslore&ce 
to Pliny a, 79; ax by Boufset, dsfJuJnuamt* 498, 

which ahows, however, that he would have placed dim 
in ifidr proper hucorkal aetiisg. The quotations above 
are from Charlea* traialaiion, 7 m Aft>:iypAaa/UPj«uJ6‘ 
fitfrofiAa of M« O.r. a> x88 fL 
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The third is sent by luppiter on advkc of the di suptri^u <t inv^kti and is 

dcstrucave. There a no further evidence about these gods, so chat we depend on con- 
j^eccurc. The term superiorcs' may point ro the PJatonic system (Symp. zozd which 
had a strong infiuence on the theology of HeUenism) of two divine sphies. the hicher, 
the aethere^, occupied by the gods proper, the lower, the air. by the demons; the 
messengers between gods and men. If the di supiricru are these gods of the higher sphere. 
*e ocher ci^jeccure (above, p. tzy). suggesting that they are also identical with the 
Penates of Amobms, who are in die innermost part of the heavens, would offer and 
receive some simport. But there is a difficult: the Penates, that is the Etruscan gods 
thought CO be the equivalents of the Roman Penates, are unknown by individual names 
and »tt n^Wess, a qualifies cion which we must accept even though Nigidius Figulus 
and Cacsius knew of some idenlificacions,^ just as the Roman Penates were identified 
with some gods.^ The Platonic system, however, meant by the gods of the higher sphere 
the Olympians , well known and in a sense numerable. I cannot eliminate this con¬ 
tradiction and must nevertheless accept this evidence as it is because it also occurs 
elswh^.^®^ Thus, the identic of these pids remains obscure. As to their 'destructive' 
and pitiless’ character, I suggest chat ic is not the outcome of cheological speculations 
but of chc sciendfic classifications discussed above; it is an inference from die burning 
lightning chat the gods sending ic are destructive. Equally it is then not the zodiacal 
gods of chc second mamthia who are harmful in the first place but the crushing lightning 
of the scientific system. ® 

The doctrine of the three manubiae thus consists of (i) Etruscan elements, repre- 
s^ced by luppicer and his two divine councils ; (ii) Greek scientific classifications; and 
(ill) the belief in the sidereal origin of the lightnings. This latter element requires some 
clarificadon, the more so as it wUl soon reappear in another form. It is not, like the 
other cwo, an outcome of specuUdons but rests on popular belief. There is much 
Babylonian evidence, and Gt«k as well. Etymology and usage show that the relation 
between stars and Eghtnings was strongly felt. *AcrTp d TTn-(6>j-^>^ come from dtm^p; 
doTp-fmTW means both ‘throw lighc' and ‘hurl lightning’; Zeus is Arrspcnnrn^S (Ih i, 
580), Mithras <ioTpoPpoifniJ (IG. 14, 998); srar-flung thunderbolt’ muse be the 
meaning of the mysterious dorepc^Xfl^ Kspauv^s on an ‘Orphic’ cablet (frg. j2c K.; 
doTEpom^s: 32d; c), in origin no doubt identical with dorpo^Xi^j, iffTp6pXiyro$ 
aldiough this only means ‘sun-scorched, -stdeken’ (siderAtw, sidtre icius) bue see SiopXfu, 
8i6pXT|TO? ‘hurled by Zeus’ and dorsporrXriKTOs (Sen. NQ. i, 15) ‘lighcning-strickcn.* 

4- The Creative and Destrvetive It will be recalled chat this digression was 

caused by the fact that the details about chc three manuhiae of luppiter had to be supple¬ 
mented from Seneca and others, as Pliny does not seem to discuss them. He just says 
that the Romans kept only wo of the eleven, ascribing chc lightning of the day to 
luppiter, that of the night to Summanus,^ This is an interpolation by Pliny or someone 

** Ct chc learned but not convinang Hgumeu in Mdiio, frg. a (B. J. Coodspecd, D/t a/um'i Ap^iogmn 
Thubn ti (f. (J/iS. %6, wS, io9,n.4SX 30 ) Ov 6 ^, Um terponeds 

•* Am»b. j, 40 <^Ni^ Fig. /rg. 6 S Sw.); ef. ThuUn 3, Tfi* ylitt.. . ^ N«k 

5 ^* Hary. TXm/. 17, 1434, 6 i. 

• Mart. O*. I, 4J; «. Laci. Plec Sm. TW. 4, 5:6. Milo (tecordlog m Stob. i, »3S W,) aenbed the 

Cf. tg. Ker^)^, /frftt Re/. Wiea. ad, i$aS, }» ff.j JightniiK of the day to the wo, that of the ni^i to die 
K. W. Teonas 'EnhoiMi, Dias. Milndien t^tS, ij n. atars. If this is a penUd it u not further helpful because 
Ui: Ziegler, RB. iS, >, i^Sy.—On Sun and homingaev we know noridog about Mlo aM hia d at^ 
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b«for« him and irreie«nc for our subject. The i«/rrafoliow. These br«k out 
from the earth in winter, ate most violent and as fearful as anything tene^ial because 
they come from the nearest and most troubled matter and not, as othns, from the stars. 

adds scientific expUnation (‘argumencnm-adversi j wluch may be omitted m this 
context He then complicates his argument by referring to some wtitets who ascu^e 
the ‘terrestrial’ lightnii| to *e planet of Saturn and the burmng to that of Mars which 

once burnt down Volsinit ( 1 158 E). . . /\ 

This argument tests on three different classifications: (a) terrtna. tnfna, 

(b) poifralia ot a siitrihut fx pr^xima natura vinmua: (c) plane^ o^n. 

d^^ive from Satt^n, burmng from Mars- An attempe must be made to bring 

clt2i and populat cht«fold division according to lo^on or 
dista^c. The second and third somehow correspond m Caecina s long list (Sen. 2. 

2 f.) to the ‘quae in cluso fiunc’ and to the tnfmta cum e terra exilivit 

& 4 this correspondence is not further helpful: Caecma and Seneca are more 
elmentary. limitingTemselves to a cacdogues wher^ Plir^ s 
speculati«. Pliny gets into difficulties by wncr^cmg the sec^d and chid ^ 
c^s them once terrena. then infirm, says first that they bmk out from the carth_^ i^en 
that they come from above, though from a near source. This is one problem. The ocher 
is: what dc« he mean by arguing chat this lightning is more harmful than the sider«I 
because it comes from a nearer and more unsettled matt«? Ic seems that Plmy and his 
Etruscans had in mind the doctrine according to which lightning and volcanic bxt were 
identical phenomena^ but this doctrine could serve in this context only lo confirm the 
basic docrtine and could not fully account for the contradictory references to above and 
below. The contradiction is solved. 1 think, if we interpret this passage in the seme of 
a cosmic system developed from Platonic beginnings by Helleniscic tMogy smd aUo 
bv the Etruscans in the system of their sixteen regions (below, p. 145). It with the 
highest sphere in the aether, passes to that of the Sun, then of the Um, of the air, and 
finlJlv the catch. It places the dead not under the earth, as was done earlier, but m 
the lowest sphere, in the air. especiaUy in the west. Ac the same tune, the old con¬ 
ception survived, and the contamination of the two explains the uncertainty in Pliny s 
terminolccy. And the second problem can be solved ra the same way. The west, the 
seat of the underworld, is the sphere of the air which has not got the purity of the 
acthereal or solar spheres,® and that is why its lightning muse consist of a more 

unsetded, earthy, matter. , , ^ l • 

(t) This same contrast ought to be expressed by the second classification which is 
just^iKidencally inserted: . . non ilia generalia, nec 2 sideribus venienua, s^ ex 
proxima acque turbidiore nacura’. And if the source is on the one hand the sphere of the 
scars, on the other our neighbourhood, the idea is logically further devel^ed. But what 
arc the ‘general’ lightnings? The answer is found, I believe, m the discussion of the 
cosmic winds, 2, 116, which are Created by the motion of the universe and the concrary 
motion of the planets; this wind is either the generative spirit of nature (‘ille genetabilis 

« Cf. eA Seo. tfO. 1. vS, 4; j®, i; 345 i >6?: ” Ct «>& S«rv. Am. S, ‘ “Fumea luiMa” id tat 

ala >inCrSk Metiyirf. A«A FW joteft; wteft©- Wfrena; n»maethenus igms earei ftimo, solo«im 
Giauit i fid i, ii6. dor* viget 
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recum naturae spiritus’) or is the air struck by the planets, or else starts from die surs 
nearer than the planets or from the fKC<i stars ('sive a suis sidcribus exeunt his propi- 
sive ab illis caclo adfixis cadum*). There is no need to say here more about the 
d^uit system of the cosmic winds** than that there is not only verbal but materia! 
affinity between the two passages; wind and lightning were occasionally considered 
related phenomena.** In other words, if it is the aeative wind which comes from the 
stars, It muse then be a similar sort of lightning which comes from the same source: we 
have CO change therefore in our passage into gcnerehtlia.^ We gain by this 

the creative lightning from above in contrast to the destructive from below, the latter 
occurring in winter which is the period of decay in nature. 

Our next task is to place this doctrine somewhere in history. This history begins 
with Heraclitus, who said that lightning g^ems the all (frg. 64 D. -tA « Tnfrvra oUxxi^ 
wpowds) which is, as most of his aphorisms, difficult to understand: 'lightning' seems 
to stand for the fire as the divine principle that creates and destroys. His successors, ffie 
Stoics, used his idea to develop the system of two fires, the destructive terrestrial and the 
creative heavenly fire, above all of cl^e Sun, Zeno frg. lao A.: , . . &>o yerp yforj •mjp6$, 
t6 iikv &r^vov Kcri urrdpoAXov elj fovrfo t?iv Tpo<pf|V, rb 84 tsxvik6v, crO^tiwiv ts koI 
TTipr|TiK6v. Cleanthes frg. 504 A. (Cic. n.i. 2,41) ‘hie noscer ignis ,., confector ct con- 
sumpeof omnium idemquc <^uocumque invasic cuncca disturfcit ac dissipat; contra ille 
corporeus vitalis cc salucaris omnia conservac, alic, auget, sustinet sensuque af^ic'.** Thb 
creative fire is the principal source of the divine TtveOMa and of the <mfpfricmxol X6yoi 
which pervade the world. But despite Heraclitus and Cleanthes, who in the Hymn on 
Zeus (frg. 5 57, 9 A.) compared the creative fire with the li^tning, the analogy is not 
conmlcte: in both cases Ifghcmng has only the function of a religious or poetical image. 
And this verdict may be applied to the whole Greek world: for the Greeks lightning was 
not the creative element or instrument. It is Eastern tradition chat supplies what is 
missing in Greece. There is a Zoroascrian fragment,** preserved by Dio ChrysostMH, 
which is, even in its wording, curiously reminiscent of Pliny. Zeus creates the world not 
with the unruly, unclean lightning which appears in winter but with the clean one, not 
mixed with dark matter. This parallel places the common source of Pliny’s Etruscan 
and of Dio Chrysostom's Zoroascrian doctrine in Asia Minor and further in the East, in 
the homeland of the cult of fire.** The ultimate author would not be just a Stoic, but 
an Oriental who knew not only Greek philosophy but also cosmology and divination of 
the East. This tradition is preserved (and developed in a different direction) in the 80- 


** Cf. £joU, 'PliniiM u. die QjoTdler*, Netm, S5, 1930, 

** C£ O. Gilbert, Oia mataefoIofiftiM 7 h 0 on 4 n Sao fLi 
Kr^]. lOU dts PRfdats 37. 

** couldbe defended u It were the oppo«tecf 

C teAx: it is so spplied n> the winds, PUn. 3, c£> 

pel. $, X, 1; to toe Genius, Man. Gap. a, ifv Fura^, 
ta divination it an be one of five of dreests, pfo- 

pfivm, sHmam, guufaU, M»mb. 

t* I >. then Kfere to die uaivene in canTrvt to 
the indi’^uaX and other poanble groupino of human 
sooery. Our are is di/frreni, so that we eiuier acape ie 
a a vapuc term or emend ib 

** It is a synonym of and a nnalaiion of the 

Greek ySmuof and v^tipponsSt. It iiisi occurs in Manil. 


1,143. but is view of iq oecurroKdin our passa^ aul in 
liidoc (la, S, S4; 13,7, St) it is reasonable (o cuggeg that 
it was coined by Vairo. Its iiMarurig stf re^uiira by our 
passs^ is well dehned bi Cofp. Ht/m. Atel. ts 'quaccuo- 
que ergo wnt oulbus ioect aarure senetandl, haec ei 
genetabUia tuiu oe quibiK naso powsv 

Ct fioyaned, £tudu tut i 5 o>^ Seipim isyt, 
67 f.; Pohlenz, A<r/n. 7<, 1940,119. 

** F:«. OI Br-C“Ino Giryi. or 36, jd: cf. OiAonrs 
note adl oc; No^ JAS. 30,1940,197. In view of ibe 
analogy is Pli&y I cannot b^ine ibai the Is a 

forgery of Dio or anyone else; bow &r it is really 
Zoroastrfan is another quenion. 

** Cf. S. ^ikandec, Ftutrpritam m u. /rm 

:j 46 . Jiff. 
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called Chaldaean Oracles, compiled in Asia Minot about the middle ^ the stcoiA 
century A.D. They identified the fire with the paternal yoO?, the source of all terrestrial 
Bur besides this cread?e fire, they laid strong emphasis on the di^JAtxroi Kepwvol 
which do hatm .*2 These are part of a hierarchy of seyen lightnings which we taow only 
from a Neoplatonic (and therefore for our purpose irrelevant) incerpreu^on, created 
perhaps on the analogy of the seven rays of the Sun (hrrctKns "HXios).« It is worth 
adding, in view of our further discussion, that the servant of this colt, the priest or 
maocian, by prayer or magical action can force these fiery demons m» hu 

The original authors o? this doctrine did not aeate it out of noch^ nor did the 
Stoics and Etruscans accept it without good reasons- The idea of the divine desert 
men which it implies was widespread and old « It found its m^ical expr^i^ in^c 
cod's association with mortal women; it was often symbolically expressed, the god s 
place being taken by a star, a spark from the Sun, a lightning, or a snake or phallus 
found at the hearth of die house (which does not necessarily imply phallic cult) or cvct 
a spark from the fire *7 This symbolism could be weakened to a portent when, as at the 
birth of Mithridaces,** a scar was said to be rising or, as in the case of Alexander or 
the child of the Fourth Eclogue (v. 50), the birth was accomMmed by c«mic signs, 
lightning, thunder, earthquake; originally these were no doubt vehicb of the divme 
sperma. And what concerns us is ^ such miraculous conc»cion was also rc^ed by 
the Etruscans and Romans about Servius TiUlius, Romulus, Cacedw. Thi^ the 
haruspices, when borrowing from the East die idea of the creative li^irung. did not 
borrow something chat was new to them; it was new only in the philosophical and 
systematical sense as it served to make a contrast with the destructive lightning. 

(c) Ignoring the scientific observations and most of the preceding argumenr. Puny 
quotes some authors who ascribed the desetuedve (terrestrial) lightning to the planet of 
Saturn which in fret is at the greatest distance from the earth (although Saturn as kmg 
of the underworld is the nearest) and the burning to that of Mars, illustrating me lacw 
with the free of Volsinii. This explanation presents us with a two-fold problem, the 
planetary origin of lightning in general, and the harmful nature of Saturn and MaK 
m particular. We begin with the lacier which leads to the doctrine of the good and evil 
places, Serv. Gw|. 1, 3 J5‘sciendum autem . . . dc planetis quinque (i.e. not counting, 
as often, Sun and Moon) duos esse noxios, Martem ec Sacurnum, duos bonos, lovem ct 
Venerem; Meroiruis vero tails esc, qualis illc cui iungicut'. This is a much-repeated 
astrological doctrine which Ptolemy in his chapter rrspl *ycc$crrroi«v xed kokottoiSv 


“Cf. PseU. Gr, xii), cuia; Prod. rw .•> 

4M D-; KroD, pwhht CMdaku it; :9i id. iun 
ja, xS«, Theikf, Du Orakti u. JU 
flyrntm A* Synum 1941, yy, Cumoni, Lux PtrpttuA 

Prod CrvyL p. jS P.; id. ThaoL Platan. aS?, j P-; 
Kroll ^ 

Italieus, Cnmer, Armi. Oxaru ), iSa; d 
0*ffl»9C. t (>, p. iji R.); CataL okhta. 

©.c, }5, «: Dodd*, /AS ?7, i«7,5d» *♦- 
** Cf. KrolL ACU Mat. to, t8«t, ^S. ^ ^ , 
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(Iffrui. I. 5) ascribes to the *m:^cnoi, it. tbc Chaldaeans;** and he justifies ic hy discti- 
buting the fwr humours among the four planets: warm and moist belong to luppicer and 
Venus, which ate therefore generative and active as they mix and make cvaything grow; 
cold and diy to Saturn and Mars, which are destructive and passive as they divide and 
destroy, “ This doctrine of the harmful planets must be much older than Hellenism. 
Because of its reddish colour Mars was brought into relation with the fire in Babylon 
already, and for centuries was called in Greece TTupcS^i^.® It seems that Epigenes (sec 
below, p. 134) contributed a great deal to the later form of the docoine.®^ As often, we 
arc tempted to say that all this cannot be Etruscan; but the mstar^e of Volsinii forces 
us to reverse our verdict. If we knew the date of the destruction of Volsinii,^ it would 
provide us with a convenient Kminus pcsi for the source of Pliny and his Etruscan, 
though not necessarily for the Etruscan version of the doctrine itself. 

5. The Lhhtnin^ cf the Three Tlaneis. In retrospect it is not difficult to discover chat 
our chapter <focs not refer just to two planetary lightnings, chose of Saturn and Mars, 
but to three, the third being the creative lightning to be ascribed to luppicer. Second^, 
these three ate supposed to correspond to the o'dier three of the scientific system, the 
perforating, the crushing, and the burning lightnings. Thirdly, we have seen above, 
p. 127, chat Seneca (chat is Caecina) knew of mother correspondence between the scientific 
and religious systems which related the three manuhiae of I^pitcc to the three scientific 
kinds and made them instruments of astral councils to decide the fate of men. If it was 
said above (p. 129) that Pliny does not appear to comment (as does Seneca) on the three 
menuhiae, this appearance can now he corrected: his comment is contained in rhe 
doctrine about tne planetary lightnings.” 

A strange piece of evidence finds its explanarion in this context: Ps.-Acto, Hor. (. 
}. 2, i ‘omnes manubiae albac cc nigrac pallida coruscationc esse dicuncur, lovis rubra 
ct sanguinea’, Apparently Ps.-Acro did not understand what he said; O. Keller, his 
editor, tried to change the text, and Thulin just registered the ^ts without explaining 
chcm>’ One could 3 i ink of the colouring caused by lightning (sec above, p. 127), but this 
would lead nowhere. I suggest that the colour of the lightning depends on its pUnecaiy 
source: Saturn is traditionally called pale or black, luppitcr white, Mars red.” If this is 
so, Ps.-Acfo must have made a mistake in ascribing the red colour to luppiw s 
manubia and is corrected not only by the astrologers but by Serv. Dan. Am. 429 . .. 
cum autem (dicit) “futili cris ignis'’, Marccm (intelligic)’, thus referring to the red- 
coloured lightning sent by Mars. The ‘black’ lighming coo is mentioned, though 
without direct reference to Saturn.^ We conclude that three planets can send Ijghtnmgs, 
Saturn, luppitcr, Mars; the crushing, creative, and burning lightnings; their colour can 


** Cf. Plut. Jt. 48; Sen. Callicraies (oiher- 

wIm unknown) seems to have neated this doarine m 

greater denil: CCJG. $, 3, losf.; Maerob. Stmt. 1, 19, 
30: SallitsL di £k ^ ^ ^ . 
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** Cumont, .diu. CiiM. 4, 193;, 19 
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•*ThuUn «, f- 

« The evidence is coilected by Boll, ‘Ao^ Beobadi- 
nir*^ fiarU^ Sterna', Aik AkaJ. MOntAtn 30,1918, 

*^»»*Stat. Sily. t, 4, S4 *T* fttlninis ato sit ii»etus|; SiL 4, 
'cure fijJmlras acri spa i gentemfUmmas*; *nm]in 1, 51. 
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be black, white, or red; they are called nuauhiu. Where does this doctrine come from, 
and what is its date) 

There is a short paragraph about lightning in Pliny 2, 82, strangely inserted among 
the chapters about the plan^. It may be summatiscJ as follows; (i) According to the 
'principes doctrinac viri', lightning is produced by the three upper plancu Jaturn, 
luppiter, Mars). (2) This is modined 1 ^ the qualmcacion chat li^tning is created in 
the second of chose planetary spheres, in chat of luppiter, through the mufure of moist 
maaer descending from the sphere of Saturn with hot matter ascending from that of 
Mats, and chac is why it is said that it is luppiter who sends the lightning. (3) Lightning 
springs from the planets like sparks of charcoal from a burning torch and brings a divine 
message to earth, which proves that it has its share in the divine regime. 

This paragraph is called in the index, not very appropriately, ‘quare folmina lovi 
adsignentue'. I first thought that it was just the anticipation of the Etruscan doctrine; 
but die surrounding chapters are all of Chaldaean origin, and § 191 shows that this text 
is no exception; Babyloniorum placita ec mocus terrae . . . sidenim vi existimant 
fieri, sed ifiorum crium, quibus folmina adsignant.. For the last words obviously 
refer to the argument of | 82, and Schnabel, who attributed the second passage to 
Betossus (fog. 38),® should not have omitted the &st. The version of Epigenes,® a 

S il of the Chaldaeans, probably of Bero&sus, is in principle the same, in detail 
Irene; Saturn produces in conjunction with the Sun and Moon thunder and flash 
and, if joined also by Mars, lightning {fulmtn). Here as there the planetary 
origin of the lightning is assumed: Saturn and Mats are conixibuting the necessary 
substance. The diflinence from Berossus is that luppiter is omitted in favour of Saturn 
as the principal deity, which points to a certain sAool of thought.*^ A third witness, 
Apollonius of Myndus,® spea^ of three classes of comets; one is «d without light, the 
other is of white and pure light, the third, with flame and much smoky heat, can be 
menacing and announce bloodied. The inference from the last words is chat the other 
two comets too announce events chough of a different character. This passage refers 
neither to the planets nor to the lightnings, but is nevertheless an important witness. 

For the three colours arc again the conventional colours of the three upper planers, and 
on the other hand for divination comets and lightnings are related phenomena. Another 
seemingly irrelevant pass;^ becomes important in this context. Pliny 57, 155 men¬ 
tions in his list of precious scones the (troMnia of which according to Sotacus there were 
not one but three kinds, white, black, and red. Needless to s^, these are the same 
three planetary colours, and they must have been connected with the three lightnings 
before Sotacus connected them with his three kinds of stones.** Finally, Enoch, 45, i: 
'And I saw ocher lightnings and the scars of heaven, and I saw how He called them all • 
by their names and they hearkened unco Him. And I saw how they are weighed in a 
righteous balance according to rheir proportions of light: (I saw) the width of their 
spaces and the day of their appearing, and how that revolution pr^uces lightning . . .' 

•• Cf*. Kfoll, Hmntt fiy, 9 f.j Kdez, M 4 l. Capon •• Sen. A^. 7, i% !: BoU, Sphatfo j68j Ia So. 

f , •‘SotacMi, ifKadenmlY ooe of the «uflesi writers to 

oe& nO, ?• 4 , t cf. SehmbeL B 4 ntn 4 :ii; ssention Britain, it known only as th« author of a work 
Mf^iyi, Ani. J 91 S, 317 1 5 Rahr, PUIoL ntpl Whor and M one of th« sources of Pliny on ifda sub- 

j’ ^ 1 *”* ^ conten would make him e hellenlaed Orierial, 

LL Uiod a, }o, 3 and OK ocha pessagn quoted ia roughly coiuecnponry of Berouua and Si^nea, but not 
/iu. 3$, i94<l, lai, rk tao. earlier. 
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This is, Tislonary s«cting and biblical language apart, a sciencjfic description of the 
planets, distinguished by names, different in size, light, and time of chdr revolution; 
an identification of light and lightning, implying the planetary origin of the latter. 
Another equally relevant interpretation follows immediately, 44: 'Also another 
phenomenon J saw in regard to the lightnings: how some of the stars arise and become 
lighcnings and cannot pare with d^cit new form.’ This is perhaps a more specified 
theory, pointing to the identity of shooting scats, comets, and lightnings, all sprung 
from the planets like—to use the image of the Chaldaeans*® in Pliny (see above, p, 134)” 
a spark of charcoal from a burning torch. And to make the agreement more complete 
we must refer once more ro the assertion of Enoch and Pliiy that the lighcnings bring 
divine message and judgement, and a similar statement of Apollonius ofMyndus about 
the comets. 

The first question as to the otigm of the Etruscan doccrinc is thus answered—with 
Berossus and his school. The answer to the second question concerning its date is implied 
herein: it cannot be earlier than the beginning of the third century B.C. This dating can 
be confirmed by an independent consideratioa. Both doctrines, the Chaldaean and 
Etruscan, requite that Saturn, luppiter, and Mars, in this order, are the upper planets; 
but then there ate two possibilities. Mars may be called hot and fiery because of the 
neighbourhood of the Sun, whence it receives its fire. If so, Berossus and the Etruscans 
would depend on the 'Chaldaean’ order of the planets (complete with Venus, Mercury, 
Moon), which is arranged in accordance with the disunce of the planet? from the caiih 
and their time of revolution-** In thi? case we could move its date back to Berossus and 
his school—at present the earliest evidence belongs to the end of the third century, the 
time of Archimedes. If, however, Mars’ fie^ chaiacter depends on its teddish colour 
(which was so explained in ancient Babylonia already) and not on the nearness of the 
Sun. then the order would be that adooced by Plato and the PyAagoccans, which di^ 
from chat of the Chaldaeans only in tliat it separates the Sun and Moon from the ocher 
planets. In cither case the terminus post tjtum as ^ven above receives additional support. 

The planetary doctrine offered new opportunities to the hordes. They were able co 
identify the source of the likening on account of its effect, mild, crushing, burang, ot 
if there was no effect, on account of its colour, black, white, red. And in forming chdr 
prognostics they were then able co draw from all the speculations about the planets 
which the astrologers had produced, 

6. The Horoscopes. Returning co the narrative in Pliny, we meet a new dassificaticm. 
There is the hmily lightning which is the first co occur after a man had taken over *e 
rule in the house:*^ this and the lightning of the birthda.y are fateful for a whole lifr. 
Private lightning lias no effect beyond ten years, with the exception of the cwocacegowcs 
just mentioned; a public lighting not biyond thirty years, except if it occurs at Ac 
foundation of a city (J 1 39)-*® Senea treats Ae same matter in c. 47 - He speaks of a 

idmda] vUh 'prime pttristeruo facn* (see ilsv Sen. l 
47 * primt eeospto petrimoBio*): (het h e^y I have con- 
craciBd the narrative. In the cecend Pliny ptvvy 1 
vould pr«f«r *pricM patriroonlo feeto.. .* unless 'pniiw 
pairimpAio’ means, In analo» (« 'prim* iuveocute, *1000 
afttf posrassiVA of me psirimonv*. 

** Tiu dtange from dw and quality of 

to io vahous fLswtiem oo aiOt Is abrupt, and 


** Tbeyinmrsbortowedit&OACKekpbilosopby.sce 

Diels, $43: AeJuU. p ?©, ja M. sho*> tb« thla 

dociriM later bcctfw mora elaborate. 

•* C£ Bol t 7, ff.j Boyanci, n#' « 

Songr ^ Stifiion Kdd>C.urDOat, la Magtt 

htUfmiis 1, no. ........ .A 

*’ It WM observed by Kioll, JCaaelogu i PSau ii 
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criparcctt syscem: fuhnina perpgtua, Jiniu, and ptwo^iiva. The perpetm Use for a Ixfocune 
and begin with the birth or patrimor^ or with the foundation of a city; the finira aniwer 
questions of the day; the proro^ativa contain a menace which can be delayed but not 
arerced: delayed for ten years if they are prhata, for thirty if puhiica. TThc Etruscans 
thus held: (a) that there were private and public lighmings affecting either the present 
or a limited period or the whole life of an individual or a community; (h) thty spoke 
cither of the validity or of the delay of a prediction or of bodi. 

(tf) It is quite common in Greek and Roman religion co distinguish between the 
public and private sphere, in cult as well as in divination. There was, for instance, a 
great variety of auspUia ^ivate, animal and meteorological, which directed the activities 
of the individual-®® They differ, however, from those of the Etruscans, first in that 
they are elementary as they advise a man to do, or not co do, something, and secondly in 
that the explanations are often improvised and certainly do not fbem a system. In our 
passages on the other haod we have met the signs concerning birth, and entering a pro¬ 
perty; in Seneca there are scattered instances of predicting death, inheritance, office 
(consulate), exile (49, i), journey (50, 3), fire, deception by relatives, treachery of 
slaves (39, 3). The Etruscans could not have proposed to answer such vari^ questions if 
an eb borate doctrine had not furnished them with the necessary details, the astrology of 
the East. In other words, the doctrine of lighming closely follows at this point wliac we 
call horoscopes. Seneca states this fonction of the lightning in the sweeping manner of 
the astrologers in an earlier passage, 32, i, by claiming diat it reveals not just this or that 
event but ‘longorum ficonim sequentium ordincm’, and that it docs so much more 
clearly than if it had been given in writing. This dose relation of fulgural and astral 
divination throws light on me strange connection of birch and patrimony if we assume 
that they correspond to the celebration of the birthday and of the accession of the 
Persian kings (Her. i, 133, i; 9, no, 2; cf. Plat. Alcih. i. 121 c). The celebration of 
the birthday needs no comment; riiac of the accession survived in the ceremonial of the 
Diadochi and in the institution of the dies imperii in Rome, b^inning with Octavian’s 
sacrifice on January 7, 43 s.c., ‘piimo potestatis suae die' (Pliny n, 190),^ This 
assumption may be justified by the development of divination. Babylonian divination 
was concerned with the fote of a country, city, king, or statesman only, and it was the 
astrologers of Hellenism who began to cast individual horoscopes.^ Accommodating 
the traditional lore co a bourgeois society, they apparently applied co patrimony (chat is 
to its Greek equivalent) what formerly referred to accession. This close relation between 
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Ae Ecruscarw and the East leads also to a chronological conclusion which is not less 
^portatit: at least half of our passage concerns individual ptognosticarion and is thcre- 
tofc proved with a fmn/n«r pejr jwm by Hellenistic astrology. One essential point 
deserves further consideration: the way for individual horoscopes was prepared for 
centres by divinacoty calendars, also in Etruria. We shall turn to them after con¬ 
cluding the discussion of our passage. 

(tj There is a difference between Pliny and Seneca: the former maintains Aat the 
effect of the private lightning, with the above exceptions, does not last longer than ten 
yc^, ai^ chat of the public longer chan thirty years; the latter defines the pnngativa 
Mmirra thissi 'quorum minae differri possunc, aveiri lollique non possunc’, and mentions 
tor this delay the ten and thirty years respectively, Who is tight? The argument 
centres around the problem of face, which was an old, cccmal copic.^ Homer had said 
that no man can avoid his fate (ll. 6,488), and 6c Delphic Oracle added 6ac not even 
6c go<k can escape it (Herod. 2, 91, i). The debate was carried on by philosophers, 
Heraclitus (fog, 105 D.), Plato (Gof^. 5i2e); but it seems 6ac a 6eory was not made of 
it before 6c Stoics, particularly Chrysippus, who opened 6c long series of works de 
/flfo (fig. 912-1007 A.). The impulse and urgency came—as was observed long siuce^^— 
from the emergence of astral focaiism m 6e world of Hellenism. The logical position of 
the haruspices, like 6ac of 6c astro^ers, must have been chat what the lightning an¬ 
nounces is final. But like the Magi and 6e followers of the ChaI6can Oracles,’* the 
libri Aeherontid ascribed to Tages declared that fate can som6ow be delayed and char 
the delay can be granted first by luppicer and 6en by Face itself.’* The last words are 
strange, and seem to point to some philosophical argument about 6e relation between 
Zeus and Heimarmene,’® but arc not of ^urrher interest for our subject. Why 6e 
deca6c rule was established I do not know.” It is also attested by Cicero, Cat. 5, 9: 
Lentulum . . . dixisse facalem hunc es8c annum (65 B.c.) ad intericum huius urbis 
atque imperii, qui csset annus dccimus post virginum absolurionem, post Capitolii 
auiem incensionem viccsimus,' The means of delay was prayers and sacrifices per¬ 
formed by, or on the advice of, the haruspices. It was, and often remained, 6eir original 
business m Rome to provide an absolute remedy, sec c.g. Gcll. 1.7, 10 (s* Val. Ant, 
frg- 59 divinae futae recteque perlicatae essent, haruspices dixerunc 
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omnia tx senccnoa ptoccssurum (sic) cssc' (cf. Ck. if i/v. z, 24). Between this position 
and chat recorded ^ Pliny and Seneca lay philosophical debates, with the Etruscans 
^ing sides in them. As to our initial question we conclude chat Seneca s version 
must be the correct one and chat Pliny's is due, if not to a misunderstanding, to 
secondary systemacisacion. 

7. The CaUndert. It was mentioned above (p. 157) that horoscope-casting was 
preceded by prognostication through calendars. These calendars, especially the Lunaiia,’® 
were much used in ancient Babylonia, and in Greek tradition are best Imown ftom the 
fragments in Hesiod's ’Hvifxxi: the boy born, for instance, on the 6th of the mon^ would 
be fond of lies and treacherous words; one born on the 20ch would become a wise nwn, 
and so on, There were complete calendars of this kind (cf. Herod. 2, 82) which advised 
what should be done or avoided on every day of the month concerning agriculture, 
breeding of animals, and ai^ other activities of life. Our concern is the fulgural 
calendar preserved by Lydus (ie ostentis c. 47-52, p- 101-107 W.) together with other 
meteorological calendars and Lunaria.^ Such csJendats are fre«5uenc in Greek astrolo¬ 
gical MSS., which proves their great popularity. Many of them are, as shown by Boll 
and Bezold, l.e., in a striking agreement with Babylonian cuneiform certs—a fret which 
proves cheii long life and great constancy, 

The text irepl wpcrwcov is anonymous and is wrongly ascribed by Wachsmuth 
(Pnieg. p. to) to Cornelius Labeo- It is divided into doxographical matter (4?-^)®° 
and prognoscics (47-52). Leaving aside the former, we quote an instance ffom the 
latter. If the lightning occurs when the Sun is in Aries (March-April), it will do some 
harm (about which deuiJs arc given) to planes; if it frUs into a river, the river will be 
lacking in water; if into the sea its direction will indicate the part of the world which 
will be disturbed by pirates or war; if into a public place, it means civil war; if on the 
wall of die city, attack by enemies; if into a temple, danger to statesmen and to those 
at the royal court; if on sutues, it means an eventful time, etc, The account about the 
other signs (months) is similarly atranged, but is, owing to a careless excerpeot, very 
much shorter cowards the end. 

About the genesis of such texts only conjectures arc possible. It is probable that 
in Babylonia portents and the events th^ announced were first recorded in historical 
annals, later s^tacely (lulius Obsequens' Trcdigicntm Uher may illustrate the process, 
even if it belongs to a different worl^, and projected into the future, This was followed 
by individual lists, according to cne character of the signs, meteorological, astral, 
animal, etc. The final step was to make calendars of such portents, as in some Bronto- 
logics, for instance:®* 'If in the month Nisan Adad makes his voice heard®® and a 

** CC JNS 6^ 1949, i7 £ A.D., KKher of Scribonius Prisdae 6, :a quotea 

S«e die siarv» by 8otl and Beaold, *Be* 'Apuleius in MerfiHrutibuj* far a prescription: dtis pa ew g e 

Aexe MiroloffisaMr Ktibduiiun bd griedb Schri^cstel' too, recorded by Hiidebnodr 1, 6j8 aioon^ the 

HiMZtfg 1911, 7 AdL) f (T. neats of Apuleius of Madwr\aT oii^i to be ^ven to our 

**Thieeetneerremettoa:eof8iaoa(oAftian, Pliny and Apuleios. 

Seaesa end Is of no fiutber Iniereu for tbi* cooten ^ Cf. Jascrow, i)v Sai^lo^itns «. Attyriw 

Lydus quotee p, 9$, 6 d iiayof 'ArrokAi^ior for the pandox 3, 714; a fulgum adendar uIbtowv depending oa this 
(aftOAyneuily recoided by PUnyi> tj?) ihit Marde, the tradition is snll used by the Msndeean pnens: Th« Book 
wife efM. Porcius Caco,rentained unhurt by the lightiaoa s/* th ZoAae, ciansk. by £.$. Drcwer ^1949), iSSL 
which killed her usbom diild (date : & or after ** Cf. Job t?, 1 'Hear atteodvdy the notse of His voice 
fo ».&, seeMOnaer, 14, tdes,no. 119). Msutt of and the sotsid that goedi out of file mouth. Hediieceeth 
ilie epitbetd idyofl would attribute this InfoimatiOD to it under tbe whole MVen and Mia Uahoung unto the ends 
the tftedical writer Apuleiui Celsua, early first ceoniry of the earth’; £nodi {9; Lyd. di on. at, p. {$, 9 W, 
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lightnuig of light colour is sent from the Sun, a rainbow, ccc. . . th« crop will be good 
for 37 years; chose in n«d will be compensated; Ncrgal will cause destruction in the 
country, will do harm to Elam and get hold of Tupliash . . The prognostics for the 
other months arc similar; there is often mention of a lighening, light, dark oc like a gem, 
or that none occurs in the month in question. Texts limited to lightnings are less 
frequent.*® One of them considers where the lightning arises, in the south, north, east, 
or west (in this orde^ or at all four points of me compass at the same time; its colour 
(in addition to the above, green and fiery are mentioned; whether it occurs at night- 
rime. whether together wim thunder, how often (the number seven is given), and in 
which direction it is moving (from south to east, and from north to east). The prog- 
nosrics refer to flood, rain, eclipse of the sun, pestilence. 

Now there is another text also Babylonian in origin though at least 1,500 years 
younger as we have it, which was first cranslated by a Jew into ^cek and called by him 
the ‘Apocalypse of the Prophet Daniel*, later from Greek into Arabic, and finally in 
A.D. 1245 by Alexius Byzanrinus into Greek again; and this is the version which we 
possess,®^ This ‘Apocalypse’ is divided into chapters according to the prognostics of the 
month, and each month is subdivided according co the various meteorological and astral 
phenomena, eclipse, unusual features of the moon, comets, thunder, lightning, hail, etc, 
The chapter concerning lightning in October contains the following: ‘If it occurs on the 
first, it means to those in the Ease a loss of terricory;*® they will move towards the West, 
and chose in the West will be frightened by them; private life will be disturbed by 
banditry, etc.; if it is a fiery lightning, it means sudden death (apparently co the ruler 
or of a powerful person), revolt of common people, etc.' 

These parall^ prove that our fulgural calendar is not an independent creation of 
the Etruscans who are explicitly mentioned in the introductory text (p. 95, 16 W,);** 
is it then Etruscan at all ? It Is, I believe, for four reasons. First (which is not decisive), 
because it is limited to lightnings. Secondly, because it often states where the lightning 
is coming from and what kind of objects it hits, which recalls the doctrine of the sixteen 
regions; again an indecisive reason because the Babylonians too considered the points 
of the compass. Thirdly (and this is more significant), we have seen above (p. 126) that 
riie Etruscans distinguished between lightnings coming from the gods of the various 
zodiacal signs, which is nothing but the method of such calendars, also, These three 
reasons have some cumulative effect; they are joined by the fourth which places the case 
beyond doubt, The text of Lydus contains a number of prognostics, much too precise 
to be of general application; some of them were connected by Hase, Hertz, andSwoboda 
widi certain events of Roman history,*^ but Boll (who knew nothing of his pre¬ 
decessors) was the first co do this convincingly. 


y« (Ikd veavd; 

pool, 6f6wf Si Tif aerpoi^. 
alto in the Br«mology of CCJG. Bezold-Bcll 

I.& si; Bell, Jer OJpiiorMg it; Cook, 

Z<wx, 2, Ssp. 

** Jsstrov V.C ^ 724 f. 

tMcamea is edited by Boudrutn, CC/ 4 C- S, v 
ijt S. (d. i, 4? £); on its origin see Cua>ont Hid- J?:; 
dM tett quoud above is os p. 176. 

** The curiously remim- 

scent of fiuwn dvnlauuAUK in prag- 


** It is also in£u«nced bv KellauMk astrology (eJ^ 
served by UQller, 2, xdy, cs; because it ofteo denves ^ 
prognosOa iroxn the ffleubu of (he sign: if the h^tnlr^ 
OCCUR when the San Is Ia Oemim, two men k^I Sght 
against the sntef when >a Virgo, the fsce of virglna and 
wouteowUI be a^Eeeted; whenifl Libi^h coneems jusdee, 
masure and wdghu aiK so on. 

** C B. Him in his edidon of Lydtu (tS^) p> xvi ff.; 
Swoboda, P. Mgidii fifud eftfom ttU. 31 f; cf. Tbulin 
3, 88. 
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Boll suggested®® that the prognostics p. io6i ly (Sun in Pisces) vio? 64 T15 sCrygW|$ 
cTpcnwodusvos dTToMosi t6 Tr?ipcmK6v Kcri fwSo^o? krtX viKi3 ysvt^oeroi, refer to the 
victory of Pompey over the pirates; p- 105, 22 (Sun in Scotpio) ft 64 Kcrrdr Srmoolou 
t6ttou K8povu6$> veavl<35 Tf\% po:9l^e(as hriXd^riTcn, doxbrwv vxxX 

8t696op67o>v ouvTp€x^^<»v ctCrrS to the plot of Catilina; and p-105,15 (Sun in Gemini) 
5ifo 56 Tivs$ KcmJf Tfi? pamXtio^ feTrcrvcwn'ioovTai, pspio^nvcn ti\v poirXf|V ica6* kjvrfiv* 
inKp6v 54 Ct<rKpov 4wiT?po5 oOtwv diro^CapfjOTTOi, ttoXXoI 84 feralvcov kivSwcO- 

<jciwiv to Caesar and Pompey- Boll further suggested Nigidius Figulus^ the friend of 
Pompey and Cicero, as the probable author of these prognostics, and incidentally he is 
the only writer to be mentioned in the introductory text (p. 99,! 7)- Boll later adduced®® 
a Nigidius fragment (91 Sw.) which, describing the sign of Gemini (Castor and Pollux), 
mentions among their achievements:. Geminorumhonoredecoratos, quod iiprincipes 
dicantut mare mtum a praedonibus maleficiisque pacatum reddidisse’, a passage which 
sounds very similar to wc mentioned above in the Erse place, This is not all. 

The same technique can be (Served in the Tonitruale (also in Lydus), explicitly 
ascribed to Nigidius FiguJus, which he, according to the tide (p. 62 W.), verbally 
translated from Tages and which, according to his poscscript (p. 88 W.), only applies 
CO Rome. These two data suggest that Nigidius Figulus used an Etruscan model and 
transformed it to suit Roman conditions- It will be cnou^ to quote a few instances 
from KroU's valuable article 'Nigidius Figulus’, XI- 17, zo8 f. (chough he is a little 
more cautious chan I am in following Boll's lead on this slippecy ground). Rome seems 
to be meant by ^oiAls 7r6Xi$ (6 5, 13) and (77, 22); discord, civil war, plot is 
often predicted, e.g. p. 70, 170! t«v sOyEV^w ox^yovreri ti Kcnv^iv 4v T0T5 

Koivol$, which Krolt transiaces with 'priiicipes nobiiicacis r« novas molicniur'; reference 
is often made to a tyrant and the sufferings caused by him, There arc two incercscing 
passages mentioning the rule of one man, 66 , 16 sis tver Tqv irfrvrwv 6Crvomv 4X6sTv 
9pd36i • oCfros 54 loTcn Tot$ Trpdypooiv dBiKcbroro?, and 87, 16 si^vot^ toO 5f|U0U 
*W|p Ti? €l5 Axpov gOSoiwovioj dpSi^oercn, so different in cone that one is permined to 
speculate about Caesar and Pompey respectively, The probability that ic was Nigidius 
Figulus who manipulated our FulguraU in a similar way is largely increased by this explicit 
evidence. Bur there is, I diink, more that can be said in favour of Nigidius’ authorship. 

Cicero's poem de mnsuUtu, which with the evil signs of the year 65 B.c, can be 
confronted at more chan one point with passages in Lydus. 


(1) LyJ. p. loa, 5 (Suo in Aries) e! 84 koO’ Ispov 

Trio 13 t^Ij 4v8e|eis veO ireX*- 

*nOiKiTo$yat roitinplTfiv pecviXelov 
6 kIvSwos 

(2) Lyd, p, 102, 7 si Si Kcrr' dyoXpifrtow KOn- 

TTOiKlXaj Kcrt iireXXi^XovS t4i$ 
mfuqiopdrs TOTS TTpAyvoosv dmiXil • ri yip 
XopoxT^pis nvuv koI k6vuio itSXcmv 

T* dyaXwrre tlmwimOBri toIs m^owT?, 
dip^ Tti; irp&ypooiv Trtpl 

** fiol], eic. ci, 1. 

** Boll, Aut iu JeKiMi tt, Ic ]> 

vonh •ddio^ that ir> Lucan i, 639 ff. Nigidius Figulus Is 
CKpUning die signs of the soug^ between Caesar and 


Cie, V, 36 nom pater alcironans , ., /ipse suos 
qiiondun ctunulos ac tempio pe&vit/ei Captco- 
linii inieeit sedibui ignis. 

Gc. 39 cum speeies ex atre veius veaerataque 
Nanae/toncidit elapsaequt vetusro numine 
leges/ec divom simulacra peremic fulmima Ignis/ 
. . . (aad mentions the damage done to the 
iupe Capiulinti). 

Pompey; also that the oracle 10 whkh Sallust Cm*, i, 
T, a and Horace tfo^. xd point (c£ Kroll, fitrtn. 62, 1917, 
374; Fuchs, Der gtietift WiJtftiaAd gtg*A Ran 37) us^ 
a fev yean later esaemially die same prediedona. 
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(j) Lyd. p. 105, zz (Stm :b Scorpio) cl St Kceri 
8T)|MffIou T6Treu lvcrK^«| 4 i KCpcruv^;, \> 63 vlas 
^omXeios tmU^riTei, dtocbrMv 
Koi 8ic<^8op^Tcov 9 WTpc)( 6 vTwv oCtt^. 
p. 101, 20 (Sun in fisitt) cl St tv ttoXitik^ 
f| KftTCV«x9e(ri t6it<p, Ivi^Movs tc 

TToXtpoi.'S ot6oc)$ Kcrl toO TroXiTcCrycrro; 
dvceTpOTrf[V 8pX^. 

In che first passage oI TrepI t^v ^a^iAsIcru oOXfiv are apparencl)^ the consuls, and o\ IvSc^i 
Tov TToXiTsOnoTOs CicoTO and his friends in the Senate. The second passage follows 
immediately in both Lydus and Cicero; the correspondence is not doubtful despite the 
obscure ejcprcssion of Lydus. The second sentence has the ftincrion of an (unusual) 
aetiology: the xapw^pes I&kov -nvwv, ‘symbols of some ideas', seem to refer to the 
pijnom imperii for which in Cicero the lupa Capitclina is inswnced. The third passage 
contains on both sides a clear reference to Catilina. 

Cicero recorded the signs of 6 5 two years after their occurrence in similar terms (C«t. 
I, 19), the ha'?oc caused on the Capitolinc hill, collapse of the sutucs, the melting of 
the law'tablets, the damage done to the lupa Capit 9 lina, die consultation of the haruspkes 
and their verdict: *. . . caedes atquc incendia et legum interitum et bcUum civile ac 
domesticum et totius urbis atque imperii occasum appropinquate dixerunt, nisi . . . 
The conclusion therefore is that much in Lydus in fret concerns Roman history; that 
at least the signs of the Cacilinarian conspiracy are historical and the prognostics are 
identical with those given by the haruspkes; others served to give expression to their 
author's political hopes and fears; and chat the author was Nigidius Figulus. In addition, 
It was probably Nigidius Figulus who introduced in Rome the doctrine of the sixteen 
regions (see below, p. 145 f.), which sugests that his share in the diffusion of the Erruscan 
lore must have been more substantial than our explicit evidence would allow us to 
assume. We may thus suggest that he collected the portents of chose eventful years and 
made with their help a new version of an Etruscan calendar; expert advice of the ham- 
spices was no doubt available. We do not know how for he modified their doectines; we 
only know from Lydusp. 100, i (* frg. 82 Sw.) that in his opinion a lightning alwaj-s 
announced something harmful. This is confirmed by our text with two significant 
exceptions. One is the allusion to Pompey’s victory over the pirates, and here we may 
take Nigidius' partisanship into account; the other is that which makes all prognostics 
connected with Capricorn favourable: happiness of the people, glory of the rulers, peace, 
and good crops (p- 106, 1 j). The only suggestion that can be made is that here the 
text was revised later to suit the Pax Augusta, ascribing all its benefits to Augustus^ 
natal star- This suggestion, however, includes an absuedicy. Capricorn was Ai^uscus' 
itttal star only in a Lunarium:®® when he was born the Moon was in Capricorn but the 
Sun in Libra. Our FulguraU which follows the course of the Sun would then imply that 
the change for the better would take place if lightning occurs in December (Capricorn) 
and not in September when Augustus was bom. But such inconsistencies do occur in 
ascrolo^ and are often caused by the popularity of certain motifs and their consequent 
transfer from their original place into less appropriate surroundings. 

*• Cf. J. G. Smyly, Jiarmathuia jS, *91 a,«iS ff-i Hous- Bayet, Afii. 17. mh » 

man, I*, p. pj (Li Norden, Ctitrfi ^ K'vms ite; 


Ci& 49 omnes civilecn gtnecosa seirpe profectsen/ 
volvicr ingentem cladem pe^tem^ue monebaat./ 
rum legum ezltium eonsunci voce fetebinc/ 
remph deumt^ue adeo flammb ufb«rnqu< iubc' 
banc/mpere . .. 
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The exiecence of Hcnisc^ fulgural calendars is ilius escablished through Nigidius 
Figulus using them as his models. Little an be suggested about their probable shape. 
They certainly followed the pattern of the lunar, solar, and meteorological calendars of 
the East but paid greater attention chan those to die source and direction of the signs 
and to the objects which were hit. Considering that they often served a Roman cUentiU, 
it is also possible chat they had alrady incorporated portents of Roman, not less than of 
Etruscan, history. If they did, Nigidius Figulus omy made a further step in the ame 
direction, and that to promote his and his fcends' political ends. 

8. Divinaiion and Megu. Pliny in | 140 turns CO the view that lightning can be 
obtained by prayers or forced by sacrifices and quotes the Etruscan king Porsina, who 
obtained it to destroy the monster Oita, who devastated the fields of V^inii. Roman 
tradition represented by Piso held that the practice was known in Rome earlier still, 
as Numa often obtained a lightning, and cfiat TuHus Hoscilius in a similar attempt 
failed and was killed, and thirdly chat this practice was the origin of the cult of luppicer 
Elicius. A criticism of this doctrine follows, inspired by absolute determinism: the gods 
annoc be moved by prs^s or bribed by sacc&es. The rest of the paragraph serves 
this criticism by main«ining the infallibility of the lightning: it can not only predict 
another lightning to come but also reveal the past. 

This par^aph shows again an abrupt change. The horoscopes aie dropped, and 
magial actions instanced. But this time evidence from other sources has helped to fill 
the gap: the Etruscans were not unconditional servants of determinism and had their 
rul« which enabled them to delay fate. And the description of these rules led, as it 
seems, to the wider issue how the priest can force the divine instrument into his service. 

(a) Ttc Case for Seneca is no longer avaibble in the same sense as before, In 

c. 49 he turns to the list of Caecina (below, p. 149) which is not recorded by Pliny. This 
docs not mean thac he preserves no corresponding evidence but merely chat we must 
collect if from different places. So the lightnings thac an be obtained are called in the 
list of Caecina fulmina hspitalia (49, 5) quae sacrificiis ad nos lovcm arcessunc ec, uf 
verbo comm moUioii ucax, invicant; sed non arcesserctur invitus:*^ nunc venire cum 
magno inviuntium pcriculo affirmant’. This definition is not easy. Its background is 
formed by the two extremes; rfic unlimited power of the priest and absolute determinism. 
And the Ecrusan compromise was chat the god can be conjured up only if he himself 
wants CO come; otherwise he would come to oestroy the impious,^ 

The rivalry between the Etruscan and Roman cradicions quoting Porsina and Numa 
respectively is curious, and seems to be the result of the Roman opposition to the 
increasing foreign religioirs influence, Etruscan and Greek. It is known thac Numa had 

*> T%0 H ihe ru<lirig of cod. E, on die unduly Aro'es, ihe detal« of the acni^ee: onion, hair and 
nepeeted by Gercie who reads 'sed floo Insecmur anchovy veit leaidred, aol these ovtng to the inter- 

jfiviofui r but ihs makes no seose ifii cDeanswhat OJcia- pmasory tricks 01 Nuoa (cf. Heroelee' intepreiaiian of 

rw rendered: n^ lAvitd, il oe senii pas eourroucC.* the oeriRce oftbe Serumalia in Macnb. *, 7, 31). This 

wnax IS raeaat u. 1 ihtnkr 'but he could not be cosgured pen of dw evidence of Valerius Antis* may not it more 

up against hi* there is a IkutiomaA’snusSml trustworthy than the rest whidi I have omitted: yei ieis 

power; tor (he wording ef. Macrob. 3,7, S , invito dco good enough ss an instance for die kind of SKriRce which 
oftffi earn (bosdam) puobani’; Peiron. ut, v. iheEcuseansmayhavehadin mind fef Thullo t, laoiT.: 
»«of ad hw aesee iovciua accenere Manem/invio* ine DiepbuU, i/atuM/u u. iAft Vm/tn^ m du oUrBm. RmL 

An intemiifu amlogy is the fbidng of 
uo (tn Pliny I.e. and dmoa* with callva, nail and l^r: Psw. d* oftrat. datnwn 
^re and death of Pat/. G/. laa, Sd? A; cf. Lobeek, Agl^. nob; 
foUown^ Valerius Ciral oMtm./r. S, 103. 


" ‘Hie darker is exempUAcd by P 
aS, t*; eC Uvy j, 3:, S) with the 
Tullos HotftUus. ArtK^us f, i, 
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th« sanw authority in Roman religion as Tages haH in the Etruscan; and just as Tages 
emerged from the earth to the pfoughing Tarchon and revealed to him the Etruscan 
discipline, so the ploughing Cn. Terencius found in 181 B.c. the books of Numa.® 
It is true that these books were destroyed by order of the Senate, but ocher apocryphal 
books must have turned up about diac time or soon afterwards: Varro, in bis Cufio de 
eultu diorum (Aug. CD, 7, J5), referred to Numa’s works on hydroman^ and necromancy 
(the latter ^so practised by the Etruscans). Conjuring up a lightning belongs co chis 
complex; it was another magical practice of Numa's and recorded as early as Piso. In 
addition, there was the old-escabfishcd ritual concerning the place (hidentsl; fulgur »n- 
ditum) and the man Kit by lightning, and the latter was regulated by a ‘Law’ of Numa.” 

Tl^e essence of the story is chat the lightning can be helpful and barmbd. It helped 
to destroy the monster of Volsinii, Olca, who is otherwise unknown. The monsters of 
Greek n^oholo^ may be recalled, for instance the Chimaera or Typhon, and their 
desmicdon by gods or heroes whose place is taken here by the Etruscan king. There are 
frrther instances in history or pscudo-history: in a.d. 408, Etruscan hanufuv offered to 
turn away Alaric from Rome with lightning and thunder, just as their own city Narnia 
was once saved from a similar danger.^ 

The story contains ageless clemencs- First the divine weapon, An Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tion referring to the campaign of Thutmosis III against the Mitanni (t. 1459 
mentions a star coming suddenly from the south and causing the death of the hostile 
troops.” The Annals of the Hittite King Mursilis II (c. * 353-^5 » C.) speak of a 
thunderbolt sene by the ‘powerful god of the sky' that hits the country, and city, of the 
enemy and brings disease to their king,®’ On the Greek side. Dionysus and Heracles, 
the great conquerors of mythology, who were made co anticipate Alexander's conquests 
of the world once invaded India but were turned away by lightning.” The most 
elaborate story concerns the cheurgisc lulianus, the alleged aumor of the Qialdaean 
Oracles, who during the campaign of the emperor MarctiS against the Quad! in A.D. 
172 turned away the enemy by conjuring up chunderstorm aid lightning or by forming 
a human mask of clay which discharged the lightning,®® 

Secondly, the divine weapon in the hands of men. Porsicia and Numa achieve 
what was achieved before them by Prometheus and ‘Zoroaster’: the former brought 
down the heavenly fire co mankind against the will of the gods (and was punished for 
the latter, the inventor of magic arc, was able co elicit sparks from the stars and was at 


** Pliey quodne Pi$o, O^mis Hemna, Tudi* 
nnm, Vairo; c£ e.g. i, 1S4 ff. 

*ntere u otha curiaus evideace worth c ofaiJoii ^ e.g. 
Dioit H*L 3, jS, 41 S«fv. S, *1?? Lyd. on. 

(p. 49, m Wctei vuedeg a comocnBiy 00 Numa s 
woru by a Fulviu (Nobilior.^ 

** Cf. €.$. :, 92 ff.; Di«|*uis, o,«. 91 ff-; ^ 

f/ujnati Fm. lyi M. (190I.-); Bickd, flAdn- Hus. Si, 
19)I. 179ff.; Dkphuia nr IT.; Cumont, Lux PetptM 
JS 9 1, 

** Zosiin. 5, 41. Anodur verson of tlua(0 story ii 
preserved by Cosmaa of Jerusalem: heavenly lire destroys 
the bar t'a riaw eeaeking Rome under a king (the oame is 
cnB/tf in ^ reu) but also the * philosopher’ whose 
prsyerbrings down the bre iPvf, Cr. 38,613 •Noon.« 
Cf«^. iVs;., Patf~ Gr. jS, looi); cf. PeRazaoni Lw 
Fore poesibk represeniaiion of Oltaon Einisan wm see 


Brunn-K9n& Jiilkvi JtUa vmt tiruek* 3 , id ff.; a-io; 
Monuneen, Cu. St^- 8, 35, 1* 

•• Cf. M. B, R«saer. Zmtteit,/- dgfpt. Spoatki 1933, 
a 4 ff.jFriedfkh,C>£Z 39,193^13 ff 
*’ Cf. GOw, Du AiJultt iu H'^nhs 1933, 46 tC; 
Friedrl^, le. 

*• Philosir. j 4 fieU. Tyun. a, 33; ef. Herod. 8, y?, 3} Noek, 
.^/.fjo, 194S, 155 , eo- 

** Suid. S.V. lylianus; Psell. Str. fmura 1. 44d Kure; 
Dio 71, 8 , 4 ascribes nurade to die %yptisn 
Arnuphls; c£ Dodds, JPS, 17. J947. J> Cuey, fGr. 
pML 74,1948, 34ff.» ld.» M*L to, 1948, J05 1949, 

93 S. 

'** No evidence is needed for Prometheus; the vosion 
(bet it was the liglicnlng whldi be stole from heavens hm 
ap pfa ratn Lu^ 5,1S09, andlnServ. 6. saheisgivea 
(he arae role as in our passages Poreine and Nuira. 
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chc end carried to heaven by lightning or wis desowed by it according to the will of 
the Evil Demon.^” 

Thirdly, the punishment of the impious. This is a compiementaiy motif and 
could not exist without its opposite. Lightning can be the vehicle of divine pow to 
exalt those who deserve There i» a version of the story of 'Zoroaster' suggesting 
that this was in hurt his ultimate fate;i« the examples of Greek mythology, SemeleT 
Heracles, Ascl^ius, Erechcheus who were carried to Olympus by lightning are well 
known.^^ And conversely lightning can be punishment for the arrogant who want to 
usurp the power of Capaneus, Salmoneus, and their mortal imiutor, Clearchus, 

the tyrant of Heracleia.i®^ TuUus Hostilius and his duplicate, the Alban king RemuJus 
or Amdius belong to diis last category. It was of no avail for him to study the 
works of Numa (this mentioned already by Piso); only the pious can succeed. 

(i) The Case against What follows is counter-attack. It is true chat there is 

the c^t of luMicec Elicius suggestir^ chat one can conjure (tlieen) the power of 
luppicer. But (die adversary answers) it is absurd to believe that rices can command 
racure and that one can get its power in exchange for offerings. Moreover, lightning 
shows such a degree of prescience (which in his opinion apparently proves again that 
man cannot play with such a perfect instrument) Erst, that it can announce another 
Ughtrung to come on a cetuin day and secondly, chat it can also reveal the past. 

This debate shows chat the Etruscans were well acquainted with the po^blc objec¬ 
tions to bo A divination and magic. The first of the two insunccs, aho attested by 
Seneca 5 i (• . . fulmina, <juae significant. . . itetum eodem anno exdem homicii 
futurum noimen seems to have been borrowed from meteorological prognosticacion- 
9 ' T; ; • cempcsucium significacus post futures ante pronuntiarc’, 
which did not predict, it is true, lightning but the weather which brought it. The 
harwpua. of roupe, did not indulge in pure meceorolog; but used it for more sweeping 
and 1 ^ juscified claims. They were perhaps inspired by the astrologers, who were not 
satisfied either to announce the date of an edipse without adding what it would bring for 
mankind. ^ 

The second instance is more difficult. Two parallels used to be quoted, the per- 
mprattafiil^a fCaccroa in Seneca, 2, 49 and Festus 217 M. 256 L.) which destroy 
the effect of earlier lightnings, and the ohmia which hit places which were hie previously 
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but did not receive ritual purification.'® In spite of these two parallels I do not think 
that this explanation applies to our passage. Leaving aside obscure dccails, I would 
object to the whole: we expect an argument which is at least as significant as the first 
instance, and what we gel is cither that more for«teful signs wiU come or disc ritual 
omissions can be detected- Some MSS-teadings show that this shortcoming was soon 
discovered: fetwn and fam were brought in for fa^tutn and ftuta, and apfrt^tra inserted 
before prwr alia fata. The last reading (which docs not rest on reliable tradition) in faa 
rakes into account the words that demand a corresponding expression: qsios hueant. I 
would r«coTe this correspondence by changing pfnmptura into prtmpiura which is, con¬ 
sidering the almost identical mcdict^ compendium for per and pro, a slight change.'®* 
The sentence would then mean: . . and whether riiey will reveal an event (whicli just 
occurred) or other evens of the past which arc hidden . . If this is correct, the result 
is another sw^ing statement borrowed from the astrologers (see for instance, Vitr. 9, 
6, z: propria est eomm [Chaldaeoruml genethlialogiae ratio, ut possinc ante facta ec 
futura ex racioefnatioDibus astroriun explicate’). 

The argument is unsatisfactory, because the harmony the Etruscans (and not they 
alone) attempted between the two extremes was not possible. And yet they claimed 
both chat they could force the lightning into their service at will (with a slight limitation*^ 
and that their divination was so perfect that ic could reveal boA future and past. The 
contradiction becomes visible only in a theoretical argument? in their practice tlic 
hantspias were certainly not much worried about it. 

9. The Sixteen ^^ions. The greater part of | 142 conuining scientific matter can be 
omitted, the rest together with § 143 f rearranged. It will be noticed that the sentence 
‘laeva prospers . - - spiriius remeat' does not make sense where it stands but where 
Pliny resumes the point (§ 143), *ex iis . . - atringunt'; a third fragment of this com¬ 
plex .follows soon afterwards (§ 144): ‘idco cunt. - . aut dira'. The trouble is caused, 1 
think, through the insertion of a full account of the sixteen regions. The following dis¬ 
cussion treats this as the principal item and uses the rest as illustration. 

The sixteen regions depend on the four sectors between the four points of the 
compass, each of the four sectors being divided into another four."® The order is from 
North to East, South, West, and North again. The eight regions on the East side ate left 
and lucky, the ocher eight on the ’West side right and unlucky. It is favourable if the 
lightning returns to the region from which it comes. The first region is the best; die 
value of the test diminishes proportionately with their distance from the first region; the 
worst signs come from the regions becwccn West and North. 

This system"^ must have been established in the earliest period because it rests on 
the two elementary means of orienution, the four cardinal points and right and left. 
The combination of the two methods means progress because ic firmly fixed the good or 
evil signific^e of the heavenly districts. Ic is impossible to say how the gods were 
originally distributed among the sixteen regions. We fine find such a distribution on 
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ihc Piacenza liver (ihe date of which, however, is not yet established) which docs not 
allow any safe conclusions. We know the system best from the version which was given 
to it probably ^ Nigidius Figulus (Marc. Cap. i, 45 ^0 ^ich which Pliny in all 
essentials agrees. This version is a combination of che doctrine of the four vercica 
segments of1 hemisphere divided by the four cardinal points with the doctrine of con¬ 
centric spheres, the Uccer depending on Platonic iheolo^. The Platonic system begins 
in the highest sphere, che aether, which became in our system the North, and places 
there the highest gods; it passes to due of che Sun, here ic East, of the Moon and of 
the air, and^lly to the earth: in our case the air is identified with the West and is the 
dwelling place of the dead; and the last region is on the earth. 

We notice that we have already met part of this doctrine in the service of another 
system (above, p. i Jo). The first region in the Notch is the highest and has cheiefore the 
purity of the aether: any sign coming from there brings good tidings. Pliny now quotes 
che instance of Sullaand even better evidence is contained in Serv. Dan- Am. 2, 
6^ 5 ‘siniscras autem partes septcncrionales esse augunim (he means haruspieum) disciplina 
consentit, cc ideo ex ipsa parte significatiora esse fulmina, quoniam altiora et viciniota 
domicilio lovis’. And conversely, the lightning which according to Dion. Hal. 9, 6, 
2^ hit che praecorium of Cn. Manlius in 480 B.C-, destroyed the altar, damaged his 
weapons, and killed his horse and some of his servants, thus announcing the occupacioti 
of the camp by the enemy and the death of prominent men, among these Cn. Manlius, 
must have come from the districts of the extreme West. Those districts border on the 
fiese only on a diagram and are in fact (as we have seen above) at the greatest distance 
from it. Another insance of this kind is Pliny 2. 92 'cometes nonnumquam (KroU:^’ 
numjtmi codd.) in occasura parte caeli esc, tetmoim magna « parte sidus aque non 
leviter.piatum-' This passage docs not concern the Etruscans, nor the lightnings, nor 
the sixteen regions, and yet it is, I believe, a pertinent passage.^!* For the West was of 
evil significance not just since die Platonic and Etruscan systems but because it was the 
seat of the dead according to a much earlier belief. 

Needless to say, the sixteen regions ace an exclusive system built on a different 
principle from that of the zodiacal and planetary systems. And yet the Etruscans used 
the three side by side and also combined them in a more or less superficial fashion. We 
have seen above (pp. 127 ff.) how they fitted che civee manuhiae of luppicec, identical with 
d)e planetary lightnings, into the zodiacal system. But they also fitted che same three 
manuhiae into the sixteen regions by assigning che first three to luppicer, Ps.-Acro, Hor. 
c. 1, 12, 19 'secundum aruspicum dicta vel disputaciones, qui lovera primam, secundam 
ec tertiam partem volunc in fulminibus tenere (cf.Mart. Cap. 1, 45 ff-)* Further, they 
placed the ii Censenta into the first, the 4i Novensiies into the second region (Mart. Cap. i, 

u* This nideneeprobablvcoma from SdIft’sMerDOifS, vther ^isdplines. The footing curs fer i«MK« aA' 
suxl its author is du hanupts Ponumius (Schulse atO kim and s(onn for die Cisrrict which dv«y 
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46 f.), tt'hich is equally impossible because both stand, in two variations of a different 
system, for all cbe districts of the sky, 

Originally the cask of the haruspues was simple: it >vas enough to kjtow from which 
pare of the sky the lightning came to determine its meaning, Later they were no doubt 
assisted by some sort of a compass divided inco Sixteen sections which contained, as on 
die Piacenza liver, the names of the gods who ruled over them, firsc perhjqw just a few. 
later, as in the list of Marcianus Capella, all rhe gods of a theological system. The 
prognostics then depended on the character of the particular god- In the course of time 
die system muse have become so complicated that no incccprecacion could be given 
without inspecting some special Ubri fulguralu. It would be idle to ask the question 
when this and when the other systems were preferred and why. That this system was 
used is proved the instances of Cn. Manlius and Sulla, although the former instance 
is no doubt Sedcious. 

The rest of § 144, consisting of two addenda, has nothing to do with the sixteen 
regions, One is that certain lightnings must not be communicated except to a guest or 
a father—a rule which I cannot explain. The other is the conventional aigumenc of die 
adversaries of divination: how can it be right, if even temples, like that of luno in 
M 5 B.C., can be destroyed by lightning ’ Wim this the Etruscan nartative in Pliny ends. 

10- The Doctrine of Caseina. According to Seneca 2, 59, Caecina held that there 
were three classes of lightning: (a) eonsiliarium, (b) auetoritatis, (c) status. The first 
advises for or against an action which is under consideration; Ae second occurs after 
an action and announces whether it will have a good or evil effect; the third when an 
action is neither considered not undertaken, and threatens or promises or warns. 

(a) and (h) These classes cannot be compared with any other known to us so fat: 
they do not concern the origin of the lightning or ics significance but the occasion of its 
arrival. The term 'consiliarium' is illuscraced by an incident during the campaign of 
the emperor Julian in a . d . 565 fAmm. Marc. 2?, 5, 8 ff.). A soldier, lovianus, was 
killed by lighming, which the lamspues explain^ as a ptohibicive omen, one of the 
alcerfiacives of the fulmen evKsiUarium (defined in the same words as in Seneca), advising 
that the march should not be continued. A second illustration comes from excispicy. 
According to Trebacius Testa (‘libro I dc religionibus’), the haruspices distinguished 
between bosiuu animales and eonmltatoriae, the fbrmct serving as sacrifice only, the latter 
as a means of learning the will of the divinity (Maaob. ?, 5, 1).^ Thirdly, there is a 
close arudogy to the Roman augural doctrine^® in so far as these two classes contain only 
a simple message, yes or no, good ot evil, and also because they roughly correspond to 
the auspieia impetretivA and ohlaiiva, the former asked for before an action, the latter given 
by the divinity without being asked, for instance a lightning before ot during an 
assembly which could then not be begun or continued. These two classes are not of 
particular interest for us because thty are common to elementary divination everywhere 
and ate not the outcome of a specif doctrine- 

(e) This is the only class which concerns the future in more chan a summary wsy. 
Of its three categories (mmarwr, promiitii, monei), Caecina gives an instance only for the 
last, the mmitorium ful^r, which warns of fire, deception of relatives, or treachery of 
slaves. This category is also mentioned in the detailed list of Caecina (below, p. 149); 

u* C£ ThuUn », n- “* Ct. Wieom, RdSgieh* jyf. 
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‘monitotia, quibus docctur, quid cavendum sic'. A cbird occurrence of the tcnn can be 
restored in the badly murilated axciclc of Fcscus 157 M. (146 L.) Muta exta. The 
Epitome shows chat at ^e beginning the mttia octa were defined as containing no signs; 
the rest dealt with the opposite term which Muller restored as {ai}rutma (scil. exta). 
Little is left of the test: ah in .. . (either ineendh or tnsUiie), then a venmo wh'fw and 
inftare periatlim (the txta warned of poison or some ocher plot), and finally/nt«m demin«- 
tionem (announcing, in the case of public consultation, loss of ccrricotv). But 
is a medieval word (developed from the post-Augustan i«fofiwn), and, considering the 
correspondence between the remains in Festus and our Seneca passage. I read and 
supplement <ifw>rtircf:a. That is to sav, the same cerm and the same kind of prognostic 
were applied co both entrails and fightnings,^^’ The montrofium fulmen. however, is 
either the third category of a tripartite system or one of the many on a long list, whereas 
the rnenitoria exta belong co a twofold division into significant and uisi^ficant signs. 
The latter is, of course, a more obvious division and corresponds to the hrutafulmina el 
wwfl and fatidica (Pliny z, it i). and co the division of Aiulus into ^ sipnifrant and 
^ nihil iignifitant (below, p- I 51). Leaving the long list aside as unsystematic, we 
observe that out tripartite system too is artificial. There is no real difference between 
minatxr and ntenet. and prmietit too has the same quality of a signi&anc sign, differing 
only tinder the ochcc distinction between good and bad signs which is not discussed 
here. The Etruscans were fond of the number three: in this Caccina-ch^tcr we had two 
triads, and above we met the three manuhiae in two variations; and further instances 

could be added. • u 

What remains of the whole classification is chat the signs could be divinatory m the 
Roman sense and beyond that. For the latter the mcriiferifl fulmina are instanced which 
arc closely related to the monitorla exta. Following the evidence in Pliny we were led to 
the comparison of celestial matter, planets, zodiac, heavenly districts; here we arc led 
to the mediods of cxtispicy. This is not surprising. EvuTrAOsicr in the cosmos was a 
pot^ar belief before it was caught by philosophy. Babylonian divination studied both 
celestial and animal signs; the cfialdaean Sudincs, c. 240 B-c., was not only an astronomer 
and astrologer but examined the entrails like a haruspex (PoWacn. 4, 20: interesting 
Onosand. lO, 28; Miebiion Pap. 149, col. 4, 1$ ff-). Fulp^C)aior and haruspex were 
originally different terms, but L. Cifatius of the bilingual inscription CXL XI, 6365 
was both Uruspoc and fidguriator (rrwfnvf frontae), and most^ hanepfx alone was used for 
both. Vergil’s Asilas (Aen. 10, 175) and Lucan’s Arruns (i, 588) were experts in both 
disciplines, and Tarquitius Priscus and lulius Aquila wrote on both. What the one 
system possessed liad to be identified in the other system as well- The Piacenza model 
^ows that the sixteen celestial regions were applied to the liver. Further, the entrails 
could coDuin sections which concerned the feirnily, friends, and enemies and announced 
accoidingly damage, inheriunce, plot, war;^ these indications arc comparable to those 
of the lightning which strikes the house, the home certicory, or that of me enemy. The 
two doctrines influenced one another from the beginning of Etruscan divination; in the 
coune of time the methods became more refined under the influence of a more developed 

Cf. G& £y. h lut ab Igoi pen- Her. ex a, i, i^j Tac. Am.a?, 
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cosmic system which came ftoen the Ease. These methods were not less popular than 
the others, and tc is surprising chat Seneca (and Caecina) dropped them in the following 
chapters In favour of the celestial lore whi<^ was discussed 1^ Pliny exclusively. 

11. Tie Itsf ofCcedna. Caecina is quoted for the second lime in c. 49 for die names 
of die lightnings and their definitions. There is no visible order in the list, alphabetical 
or systematic. The mwiwia already appeared as one of the three ^nera and, in eatispicy, 
as one of the two (above, p. 147 f.); otliers, the fallade, are defined in the same words as is 
the second manuhia sent ty luppiter on advice of the twelve di Cwsmtes (above, p, liy); 
the attiranea are known to us &om the theoretical discussion in Pliny (above p. 136), SO 
are the has^UdU and auxiliariA from the instances of Porsina and Numa. which are also 
in Pliny. Disr^arding the original sequence, one could group together the monitoria, 
pe:tiftr&, ostentante, and ugalia as giving prognostics; the falluia, (^dtntatua, pergmpielia. 
eitesiata as contrasting terms; the postu}at 9 ria and obruta as concerning cult; the bospitaiia 
and auxilioria as concerning magic. Analogies, welcome in themselves, do not help 
further. Four of the thirteen terms, po 5 tHlal<nia, adttstaa, peremptalia, pestifera, also occur 
in Festus with identical explanations;^^® the woifarofia and piremptoria in Serv. Aen. 8, 
429 (cf. I, 230)*^® and form the fi»c two of a tripartite system, the third being the 
pfma§a. Tlie first is defined as in Seneca:. <quo terror incuticur', but the second is. in 
contrast to Seneca, destructive.^^ The renovaUvum fulgur mentioned by Fescus 289 M. 
(366 L.) is missing in Seneca but is apparently identical with his atttstata. 

Comparing the terminology of other disciplines, we recall again the monitcria of 
extispicy; we fold the pestifera coo in extispicy but also in astrology applied to the planet 
of Satum or to the pestilential winds, AeitiiKO TrvsOucrra-^* There are further the r^alia 
exta which announce unexpected rule to the powerful; this is no doifoc a more correct 
explanation chan the menace of kingship inferred from the fulmina r^alia, which looks 
very much like interpreiatio HmtanaA^ It is common in Eastern divination to jsromise 
kingship to the favoured, and there is also in Rome of the first century h.c. a h^ejuenr 
reference to a coming king, and that not always in the sense of a coming calamity.^^ 
The attestara seem to come from the furiscic sphere, but the verb attesieri is also used in 
medicine and astrology, in the latter pointing to the co-operation of cwo or more 
planets. 
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Ic U tioc a doctrine to which this confusing variety leads but a practical handbook, 
another form of the lihri fulguraUs. It is known that such handbooks were in use. There 
was an Onentariten Twcm (Maerob. 3, 7, i) about various animals and their significance; 
an Ofitntarium arhrarium, translated Tarquicius Pciscus (Maerob. 5, 20, ^), about 
trees and their religious functions. Pliny 10, 57 mentions catalogues of biri with 
illustrations, which suggests that the others coo may have contained illustrations; there 
were also the lihri haruspuini and the lihri rituaUs. Needless to say, the haruspues were 
well served with a similar catal^ue of lightnings with definitions and prognostics. But 
we cannot clear up all difficulties, It was easy to identify the fulmina regalia when the 
principal places of the city were hit, or the infrrna when the fire broke out from the 
^h, But others, the pesrifera, hospitaUa, auxiliaria, could not be identified by a simple 
inspection of the book, It seems therefore chat the handbook origmally contained 
categories of the former type but later became a more or less complete repertory by 
including also the more speculative terms and definitions. This shape of the handbooks 
raises a wider issue. The Romans, too, had their sacred books the lihri pcntijuelcs, 
euguraUs, those of the Arval Brethren, and so on; but these contained prayers, formulae, 
cult instructions and interpretations, but no prognostics; and rhe same applies to the 
Greeks. Thar is to say, the Etruscans followed here too ^e practice of the Babylonians 
and of the other races of the East. 

iz. The System of Airalw. Seneca prefers the system of Actalus^ (50 f.) to the list 
of Caccina because of its clarity; arranging it in a tabular form will shorten the dis¬ 
cussion.^ 


kcu 

S «) iTui&sur^ 
uduo 
2. advem 

ineviabiiu 
fr) eviubilia 
quae nvlnui possunc 
quae proregari 


A. quae sfgnifioirtc 
i. quae ad nos pertineet 

j. mixta 

i d) partem habtnc bod, partem mala 
mala in bomun 
(f) bona in maJa veitunt 
4‘ nee adversa nec laeca 


ii. quae ad am non pertiAent 


6. quae dhil »ignifica&c 

1. cuius netitia n» effijgic 

2. quorum signifeado vel nuUa cst vel perir. 

This system was not created by Attalus- The two principal divisions. A- and B., 
a^o occur in Pliny 2, 115: the brutefelmina et vene on the one hand (with the instance of 
cbeix hitting mountains and the sea), and the fatidiea on the other; further, in exdspicy 
there is the division into muta and monitorU exta (above, p. 148). Again, the two sub- 


2). a: a?, S; a^ 13. It is (be tnmlacian of hnwstvpsTv 
(e-fc CC4C. u 4 ,«»?). Tbia loertaMg ihe fi>f« ola arn 
•• tfw ongiaal meamcig of KMran aufvfuxm (mm) 
which did noi disappw endnlyi iocresDng, ihough noi 

S iee cofTBO, Sftfv. Dan, Jen. t, >98 *... ir librie recon- 
w keaun eas^ posse quaraJibet avem auspidum sdie^ 
tart, i^me qua noo poseanu. hoc mm interest inter 
ai^rtuin et aiupidum, quod augununi et petirur et 


eertis avibus ostendirur, auspidun qualibet tvi donoo* 
scratur et non peticur: quod ipsum ramen spedes augurU 
« 

Ha U Imown only (hrou^ Seoeca, cf. Amim. a, 

4J7SS na si. 

It wili also rcider aassar die iisstiJieauon of my dis- 
agnemeni Gercke’a text n three funher points: see 
below, the notes xjj; 15 ji ijd. 
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<itv($ioas und«r A. (i. and li.) ace in accordance with che old-e5ukli$)ied prindple of 
Roman augural doctrine: no sign concerns us which we have not observed.*** Little 
commenc is needed for class i. and z. ‘Good' and ‘bad' are che most natural distinctions 
in divination: Seneca spoke earlier (z, 3 3) of the henwn and malum fulmsn; we know of the 
good or prosperous (even loita') auguria, and their opposites (also ajversay^^ in che augural 
docccinc, and in excispicy aodiing is so frequent as is the reference to the laeta or iristia 
The two alternatives of the latia and the first two of che adversa are well defined 
and are also corresponding classes, lasting and passing signs, though what is desirable in 
rhe one'case is not in che ocher. One might quote in support z, ■ ■ tercia (pars) ad 
propiciandos deos (perrinec), quos bono fulmine rogate oporcec, malo deprecari: rogare 
ut promissa firmcnc, deprecari uc retnimnt minas'. The term (oJtua is reminiscent of 
the caduca auspicia of the Romans (Paul. Fcsc. 64 M. ^ 56 L.) which havCf however, a 
different, harmful, significance.*** The words eviraUUa and inevitahiUa first appear in the 
Augustan period, but the cases to which they refer are undoubtedly parts of the Etruscan 
doctrine. The classes (r) and (i) can only be ftnrher forms of the inevitahllia. It will be 
enough to quote for class (c) Cicero. liv. 2, 24 ‘haruspices . . . cum res cristissicnas 
porcendi dixerunt. addunc ad extremum omnia levius casura rebus divinls pr^uratis';*** 
and for (d) che category mentioned above (p. 2 37) Sen. z, 47 . quorum minae differri 

possunt, averei collique non possunc'. The categories 3- (with three alternatives)*® and 
4. cannot be questioned*** since they appropriately complete the possible variations and 
also because some instances can be found for each of them. 

A. ii-*® has rxo subdivisions and is exemplified by the lightning which is merely a 
messenger of another to come. Gercke ri^tly quotes Pliny 2, 141: we have seen above 
(p. 244) that this category must have been borrowed from other disciplines which in fact 
could predict the coming of another sign. Here, however, it is not in the right place 
because it docs not make a contrast to me categories of A. i.: Accalus apparenuy forced 
all that he knew into his scheme in one way or another. 

The two categories of B,®* can be ascribed to che influence of Roman divination 


Cf. e.e. Sen. a, 3a, S{ Plcny s$, 17: Thulin c, 70} 
Winowa, 6. 

T2ier0 ace omae <T»c 4, 64 ; Suec 

t, avtpifh (Suet. OiAa S, 32 V&], Max. 4, 2; ilL 
6). auguric (AcC. rrag. fis n.),»«(/«. tr«g^ 89 
Hji ii is not a strictly techc^^ tefro: mah, £fa, mrtM, 
ittimiea could equally have l»een used. 

'“Livy 31, s^Ji Suet Cats. 77} Pliny >t, 197; Tec- 
Utt. i, a?; 2,4; TbuUn a, 48 f- 

It U possible that it eomsponM with the pasiirc 
sign of the saendsts. c£ 1, >3. a ‘minore edm vi ^ M- 
gurandum opus esc quant ad fulnainandum... veririmile 
esc ignen cadueum et oto Inierituruea, qui non ex 
soii^ maieria orirur'; 1, 3.—For che /nwisara see 

Claud, i. CiiJ- I, aS *si mea mansuris meruafuni moenia 
naoe, /lupjHter auguriis, si soni tounoca ^hyllae/annina 

>*« Cf. Thulin t, S$. 

third altentadve exists only if p. 83. S the 
veeond aat, deleted by Gercke and Olmnare, is lestoced. 
An insance for the Sru may be the case of a king or 
prifieepi vho is touched by ll^ttiicg but survives; his 
deseendano will achieve, according n> ihe ASn rteattSil, 
vtemai gdory (Setv. Dafl.« 4 a«. a, 649; cf. SHA. Arts- Pats 
3, ); perhaps also SHA. Too. tf, 1; Prok 24, a), for the 


second, die desouedon of the Cohimna rosirata by 
niog in 171 1.&: the ftanofiets dedared that diic sign 
eaeant a good runt, tbe extension of Rome's territory and 
che e^l of the war because the fotm bad been spoils from 
che erumy (Uvy^p, so, 4-, other possible iasiances in 
Thulin I, 89 f.>. The tlwd aeeois to Ik tdenued vidi ^ 
second /nawia of lupTMter (a. 4t, 1: see above, pp. is? f.) 
aetd with the/u/fbos of Caecina (above, p. 149^ 

*»* TTus cat^^ is fleeted by Thuba j, 84; but the 
instance given w oenea CJoumcjO beloegs 10 the 
moD stock of divinadon, for Inscaree astrology, whiat 
voudies for ics «atKiic& 

TlbS eaiegary isdlscussed in ^ x Crevenor ad ea ful- 
ndna, quae SRnifi^t qiudeen aliq^, sed quod ad nos 
non pertirttaO but Is not mentioned la the eesienl 
division, 50, and ougjit to be supplemented aa mlows, 
p. 8a, 15: 'ex fulmntlbus quaedam sunt, tfuae sgnlAant 
id quod ad 00a pert^ <aui id quod d oo» non per> 
tinec,> quaedam auc ruhil sigoifkant, eto* 

To be sure, se the ten stands there is a tingle car^ 
gory not two: slgQifkaotfulAdnaautld, ewusnotim 

rtos eflugit, ut Ilia quae in vastum oare spargonoir aui to 
de»n» SMtudinea'. Kece w ilh could only iniroduce 
some ilkmdve matter (jusi as Gercke's coTtjecture, an^iw 
.74. . aod ^ultess’ futiiia is, though eluant, even leas 
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and Greek philosophy respectively. According to the Roman auguial doccrine (sec 
above, p. 151) it was suMdenc to declare that a sign was not observed for ic co lose ics 
force. The second category, exemplihed by the lightning falling into the sea, mountains, 
and desert, is the outcome of philosophical debates.*^ The argument can be traced 
back CO the times of Aristophanes, but ic received new actually through the Stoic 
defence of divination and the Epicurean attack on it.“* Our category is nodiing but the 
reply of the Scoics and their Etruscan pupils to such attacks by transforming ^em into 
the categories of van a fulmina and muta exta. And they were right in so far as the haru‘ 
fpiets in foct declared many signs meaningless. But the version of Accalus conflicts 
with another which is perhaps the earlier one: according co the Fulgurale of Higidius 
Figulus (sec above, p. 13S) if the sea is struck by lightning, the district in question is 
th^cened by pirates. 

There is nothing new co be learnt from Accalus directly. But he helps us to clear 
ocher evidence from suspicion. Since Posidonius, Etruscan divination had become a 
subject of incecesc. Etruscan writers contributed the raw material, the Romans treated 
it in their own fashion: Nigidius Figulus with a curious imagination, Cicero with some 
philosophical pretensions, Vairo in an encyclopaedic spirit; and that is how Atolus 
came to ‘mix ic with Greek subtlety'. That subtlety may concern the form and incerpre- 
caeion but not the matter itself. It we can safely say that the Etruscans did not possess 
his system, wt can also add diac they did possess all its elements. Posidonms will have 
interpreted the Etruscan evidence with greater intelligence and imagination, but he 
certainly did not forge it either. What struck us constantly in Pliny's narrative as 
strange and suspicious must have been incorporated in the discipline the Etruscans 
dnemselves unoer the influence of congenial doctrines which reached the West in 
constant flow from the East. 

15. Swrtman, The Etruscans believed, as did many people of the ancient world, in 
a celestial god of wecwhclming power, Tinia-Iuppiter, who was the source of the lightning 
as of almost everything. He was not, however, the exclusive god but just one member 
of a complex divine society placed in the sixteen regions of the heavens, and therefore it 
was often the gods of the particular regions who were responsible for the lightning coming 
from their direction. luppiccr's pre-eminence was then expressed by the assumption 
that he was the ruler of the first, the most jmporrant, region. Under the influence of 
platonic theology die system was much changed. A mere radical change was caused by 
the intrusion oT astral lore. It brought a riv3 both to die docctinc of luppiter's omni¬ 
potence and to chat of the sixteen regions. Instead of discribucing the gods in a shape¬ 
less and inscrutable heaven on the ground of a more or less vague mythology, the 
astrologers aught that the gods arc manifest in the m)Tiads of stars, above all in the 
planets and the cycle of the zodiac. For diem luppiter was just the god of one planet, 
and his domain only die sixth of the seven planetary spheres. But even here the old all- 
powerful luppiter survived in a curious way. It was he who, by mixing the matter con¬ 
tributed by Saturn and Mars, the rulers of the nei^bouring spheres, produced and 

bdpfuO: the sea ch« desert hovever, Cf. Blgnone, Md, loS. 

does not etape our notice but is, accordiM to Seoeosid Aristu^ UlL jp? &: Lucr. S, jpS; 404; 411; Cig. 

Bid diatniodi discussed. Ii a, 4 f}mrdKrpass^eainP 4 ^*s coisnxDary ad I. 
h therefore necesMcy ro write act Ufa. 
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hutled down xht lighcnings, or whose lightnings alone were creative and bencvolcnc- A 
similar criisformation was caused by the cyclt of the xodiac. It was cither the gods of 
the eleven ot twelve signs who sent the lightnings but so chat luppiter sent three of 
these, Of else it was luppiter who sent them all though only partly alone, in ocher cases 
on advice of the twelve gods of the zodiac or of the numberless gods of the numberless 
stars. 

Divination was always a strong featuce of the religion of the Etruscans, who in this 
respect were from the 'beginning* nearer to the Babylonians and other races of the Ease 
than CO the Greeks and Romans. But chat beginning was elementary, as is shown by 
Roman hiscocical records of porrenrs and of explanations given by the haruspicts. They 
possessed at an early date some Ulrri fulgureUi containing classiEcations and explanations; 
instruments comparable to a compass and a simdiaT; and fulgural calendars which 
explained the significance of the signs according to the day of the month. But this kind 
of divination was pushed temporarily into the background—though by no means 

abandoned_when Hellenistic astrology set out to conquer the world- The haruspkfs 

began to cast horoscopes and to advise their clients about all acdvicies in the same way 
as did the iMthmatid, but of course chw could not win the race. It is possible that the 
Etnucans were the first to apply the rulu of Hellenistic astrology to the lighcnings, but 
it is equally possible chat some missing evidence would ascribe the initiative here coo to 
the Chaldaeans. 

The haruspiees practised magic no dotibc at an early date: there must have been always 
a strong urge to undo the warnings of the heavenly signs or at least to postpone their 
effect. We need not call prayers and sacrifices which the Romans performed on Etruscan 
advice magical actions. Bur the activities of ‘Porsina’ and others were less simple and 
betray a doctrine- Here again we ate satisfied that the Etruscans were not the pioneers, 
although the Etruscan evidence at this point is centuries earlier chan its Eastern 
counterpart. 

Thus the Etruscan discipline contained ageless elements and recent accretions; 
elcmentaiy explanations together with speculations of great learning; doctrines which 
conaadicted and superseded one another harmoniously recorded in the same boola. The 
haruspUts were both conservative and eager to learn, and were thus able to sus^n d^ir 
sacred discipline in a vwld of Eastern competition ar^ destructive Greek philosophy. 
But however much ihty learnt, they temained in their core the same to the end: the 
servants of an exotic ana obsolete creed. 


Stefan Weinstock 



A Bft£TON ADVENTURER IN NAPLES 


The purpose of this nocc is to discuss a late foureecnth-cenrury tomb slab in the 
church or Santa Maria della Incoronaca in Naples. In the course of collecting material 
for a study of the medieval tombs of Naples, which the Director of the British School 
at Rome and the present writer arc preparing, this tomb, which is in many ways 
eccentric to the rest of the secies, seem^ ^ sufficient interest to meric treatment on its 
own.^ 

The slab (pi, XXJ, i), of Greek marble, now stands on end, together with six others, 
against the south wall of the west aisle,^ When Cesare d'Engenio saw it in the early 
seventeenth cencuty it was still in situ in the floor of the same aisle.® The figure is 
carved in low relief beneath a delicately a^ceried canopy widi pinnacles and spiral 
columns, the whole set within a rectangular inscribed frame, The inscription is in 
black-letter (Gothic minuscule) and reads throughout from inside; although very worn 
in places, most of the letters can still be read without difficulty, and the others can be 
made ouc with the help of d'Engenio's version, made when the slab was presumably 
better preserved:* 

(head, centre to right side) ^ HIC. lACET. (right side, from head to foot) CORPUS. 
NOBILIS VIRI OLIVERn. BOUCHIER [LEONjENSIS DIOCESIS DE 
BRICTANIA (foot, from right to left) QUI OBUT ANNO D(Oh^NI (left side, 
from foot CO head) M CCC OTTUAGESTMO SEPTIMO DIE VICESIMO 
SBPTIMO MENSIS OCTOBRIS XI IND(ICnONlS) (head, from left to 
centre) AMEN 


The figure, in full armour, with the feet resting upon a pair of dogs and the hands 
crossed below the waist, wears coat of mail reaching to the middle 5 the thigh and, 
visible over it, a heraldic surcoat; on the head bascince and camail; place on the upper 
ann; a laminated cop at the elbow, with short protruding wings; hinged plate on the 
lower arm; and laminated gauntlets. The legs arc also in full plate: a sli^tly winged 
cop at the knee; plain greaves; sollerccs and rowel spurs. The sword, with a wheel 
pommel and quillons cliac turn down at the end, hangs on a low, narrow, slightly dia¬ 
gonal sword belt, The dagger is of roundel ^c, and hangs upsii: down. Tne coat of 
arms on the surcoat, in shirids in the comers above the canopy and on the front of the 
camail, is a cross engrailed between four halberds- There are no traces of colour. 

In form and treatment this tomb is in the Neapolitan tradition, and typical of the 
monuments of the lesser nobility chat once crowded the churches built by the first rulers 
of the Angevin dynasty, The knight in annour, recumbent beneath a canopy, with his 

* Cove (TEogeruo, Soera, hlsplo, 1614 ed, 
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fecc resting on win dogs and his coac of arms in che upper corners, appears already 
00 the 6ac slabs, with a linear design incised and filled with a black composition, that 
were the usual form of monument in the early years of the fourteenth ceotury- A well 
preserved example of this type of tomb is the slab of Gualcerius Carazulus Viola (J. 
i 5Zi) from Santa Maria di Donnaregina, now in che Museo di San Martino. The canopy, 
which on the earliest slabs, as tliat of Brother Donacus (i. 1 308) in San Loremo) Mag- 
giore, is a simple affair of two lines, the outer making the gable and the inner three 
cusps, has acquired crockets and columns with foliated capitals by 1324, when Gregorio 
Filomarino died and was buried in the chapel of his family in the Duomo. After 1324, 
only three incised slabs arc known: the tomb of Coscanza Denticc (d. 1334} in the 
Duomo; that of a member of the Sabran family in San Lorenzo Maggiore (a. 1 346); 
and a fragment, undated but certainly lace, from the slab of an Aquino, now in the 
Museo Nazfonale di San Martino. The Bat slabs were gradually superseded by those 
carved in relief and by combs in the form of a sarcophagus. 

The introduccion of slabs carved in low relief coincides with che arrival of Tino 
da Camaino, the best known of the masters from the north who worked in Naples 
during the fourteenth century. Named in her will by Maria of Hungary («/. 1325), 
the widow of Charles the Second, to construct her comb in Santa Maria di Donnaregina, 
Tino remained until his death in 1337, and built many ocher royal combs in Neapolitan 
churches- The monumental tradition established during Tino s lifetime survived well 
into the fifteenth century. The type of elaborate canopied comb that he and his successors 
brought from Tuscany and Rome and modified for their own purposes in Naples, 
was copied by lesser masters in such works as che two Aquino combs in San Domenico 
Mahore; it also induenced che style of humbler monuments. The low-relief slabs of 
che eighty years after Tine's death are a development of che earlier types described 
.*ibove, but elaborated and enriched by contact with an advanced sculpttaral rradicion. 

Olivier Bouchxer's comb, although in most rcspeccs a typical product of the 
Neapolitan workshops, has three unusual characteristics, none without parallel, but 
unique together in a Neapolitan context; the elaboration of che canopy, che portrayal of 
bascinet and camail, and the use of black-letter script. 

The canopy, while not so elaborate as that on the comb of the Abbess Qealia 
Pisdcelb (d. 1458) in San Gregorio Armcno and on others of the fifteenth cencury, is 
among che most complicated in design and the most carefully worked that have sur¬ 
vived, The closest resemblances are found in the slab next to it on the wall (Thomas 
Auguth(?) d. 1 380), which probably comes from the same workshop, and in part of 
another slab in San Lorenzo Maggiore. These differ only in chat che latter has no 
pinnacles, and that the columns of che former rest on che backs of lions. 

Apart from che head, the armour r^rcsented is not unusual for Naples at this date. 
As far as can be seen (the shoulder is hidden by che •camail), it is id^dcal with char 
worn by che figure on the neighbouring slab already mentioned; and, but for rrifling 
differences, widi the eiSgy of fcibert of Artois in San Lorenzo Maggiore (probably put 
up by Margaret of Ouiazzo after her return to Naples in 1399),® and with the anony- 

* S«« I. dela VilkSur-YUon, 'L’AbtMe Qu«sa di f»ceEied, pe»r-ahapd pommd widi incised ereai, e 

San Lc^renzo Ms^ore’, NapoS //oUiktima, IV, JS95, grip and short, siraighc quiilens. 
p. The wreosi is Enisled and the svotd has a 
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mous knight in half relief on the narth wall of che right transept of San Domcnioo 
Maggiore.^ The effW on the tomb of Johannotto dc Protojudicc of Salerno,^ who died 
eighteen months beSre Olivier Bouchitt, is in most respects identical, but mail can be 
seen on the arms between shoulder plate, elbow cop and gauntlets, and over the instep; 
che sword, with a much damaged pommel and short straight quiilons, hangs from a belt 
under the succoat. 

The bascinec is rarely depicted on Neapolitan monuments. It can be seen on two 
badly worn late-fourtccnch-cencury slabs carved in low relief in che pavement of Santa 
Rescituca, where only a few words of che inscriptions remain and che coats ofrarms are 
also so worn as to' be almost unrecognisable. One slab, on which a small boy is repre¬ 
sented beside the armed 6gure. may be that of Giovanni Zurlo (i. 1 381) and of his son 
Nicola Antonio (d. j 378).® These two are exceptions, outside the main Neapolitan 
tradition. In che early years of the fburceench century, on both incised and low-rcIief 
slabs, warriors are represented wearing the full mail coif. This is customary until about 
1330, and occurs alongside bareheaded figures during the next ten years, after which 
the effigies are almost invariably depicted bareheaded. The only extant exception prior 
to the three with bascinets is Ludovicus Dentice (d. 1 348), who wears what appears to 
be a steel skull-cap. worn over a mail coif, An anonymous iow-rclief slab in San Lorenzo 
Magiow, with a bareheaded figure in armour, shows his war helm and tilting helm in 
the upper comers. After the succession of helcnetless warriors laid out in San Domenico 
Mahore, che Incorooata bas-relief is disconcertingly reminiscent of a north-west 
European monumental brass. 

Black-letter is very rarely found in Naples in monumental insctipcions of ar^ kind. 
Throughout the fourteenth centu^ and into the fifteenth, the normal script is 2 ^e of 
evolved Lombardic or Gothic majuscule. This is used on the slab adjacent to Bouchier's. 
Only a few examples of black-letter are ro be found in Naples today; on Bouchier’s tomb; 
on the tombs of Ludovico Aldcmorisco (d. 142.1) in San Lotenzo Maggiore and of 
Antonio Penna, now destroyed, in Santa Chiara,® both by Abbot Baboccio of Piperao; 
and on the low-reiief slab of Abbess Cicalla Piscicclla- When Roberto Aldemorisco 
made a copy of che inscriptions on his ancestor's tomb in the later years of che fifteenth 
century he said they were written in^allfcfs and in the seventeenth century 

this script was called Uuen or rartitttreJra/uafM It evidently had French associations for 
che Nci^icans of the late fburreench and early fifteenth centuries. It is used for two 
French captions explaining the scene on the front of Ludovico Aldemorisco's sarco¬ 
phagus, and for che French motto peur Uyioue in anceiur, on die comb of Bufrrdo 
Cicinelli (d. 1455) in San Lorenzo Ma^ioce. Its first extant appearance in Naples is on 


* The Sword his in indpieni-por-ahsped poeoiael lad 

C Hefts ■* Bouduer's; d>e dagger a roundel pemoid lod 
MMd ova} guifd; mail ippan over die iostep of die 
aoHereu. 

* On die south wall of the right nAsept of San 
Oofnenke Men^n 
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VidUch prafaebiy doa not belong to the sarcopliagus. 
Tho tomb was dismeiobered in 16a?, 

Saera, p. 109. Theta oopks are no longer to 
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family; bis daitfhtu Cedlia laarrled Ugone Braids 
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che tomb of Olivier Bouchicr, and ic U peculiarly appropriate for a member of the Brecon 
nobility. Later ic appears co become one of several fashions, used, not as one might 
expect, by the Angevin party, but by supporters of the party of Ladisiaus and Joanna 
II; Antonio Penna was Ladisiaus' secretary and Ludovico Aldemorisco one of his 
admirals. 

Cut iously dose parallels for several of the unusual characuriscics of Boucbier's comb 
are to be found on a tonfo, of much inferior workmanship, that is preserved in Rhodes, 
and commemorates a knight of the Order of Sc. John (pi. XXI, 2).^ Like Bouchier, who 
came frojn the diocese of St.-PoI-de-Leon, he was a Breton, Pierre de la Pymocaye, of the 
diocese of Rennes (i. 1402). The tomb lacks che canopy and dogs of its Neapolitan 
fellow, and che coacs of arms are in a separate panel above che head. But che figure wears 
armour closely resembling that of Bouchier,** including bascinec and camaiJ, and the 
inscription, wntcen in black-letter, contains wich slight variations, the unusual wording 
found on Bouchier's slab: . . . ttobiUi armipr petrns de la pymtmye redever. dictes. in 
hritania. - . M Papal records habitually mentioned che diocese of a derk, for admini¬ 
strative convenience and co facilicace identification. Civilians were abo distinguished 
in chis way in indulcs of Clement VII in 1586 and 1387,*** and a list of witnesses, from 
all walks of life, who testified about che life and mi^es of Duke Charles of Brittany 
in 1372 mentions in addition che parish of origin.^* This practice was not confined to 
documents; Jean le Fbvre describes a messenger who came co Margaret of Brittany from 
Bernandon de la Salle as Jehan C^relUs du chastel d 4 Peyrwst ou dyocese de Roddsy^ In che 
absence of any ocher explanation ic is reasonable co presume chat che motive which 
operated in ocher cases applied also co chose of Olivier Bouchier and Pierre de la Pymo> 
raye: in an age when many were far from home and unfamiliar names were easily con* 
fused, CO mention the diocese, a well known unit, was the best way of identifying an 
individual. 

The last unusual feature of Olivier Bouchier's comb is that ic commemorates in 
Naples a noble from the northern shores of Europe. Like Pierre de la tymor^e, 
Bouchier v^s among those who pursued a career of arms in France or, when opporcunlcies 
became scarce, sought fortune elsewhere. Few details can be added co those given on his 
tonfoscone. Brecon medieval documencs mencion many Bouchiers, and only one of die 
Bouchier, Boucher. Boscher, and Bochier found serving the Dukes of Brittany can safely 
be atcribuced co the same fomily as our Bouchier: Raoul du Boschet, whose seal in 1420 
bears an engrailed cross.** Olivier Bouchicr may have belonged to a cadet branch of this 


** From the pavemeni of ihe Sulemonte mosque; 
>( 11 now in (h« Museum. G. Jacobi, GtaJa JeUo tptiaie 
e^vsUtfi « dti nitfM a? (Ministero 

deUa Eduoaiooe Nszionale; le Guide dd Musei Jiallani), 
Rome, lojvpp* JT ^ (S. 

<* Mill an be seen under ue piites oo the thi^s, but 
floi below ihe suxcaat 

Tlie full inscripdon is as follows: O^eed, ftom kfr <0 
righd 4- HIC : UCET: SUB : TUMULO ; (nghidde, 
Croffl had to iboO KOBIUS: ARMIGER: PETRUS 
: DE ! LA : PVMORAYE : REDOVER ; DIOCES t 
IN ; BRJTANIA : QUI : OBHT s XXJ : DIE : (foot 
trom riahtto left) M^SIS : <ldi side, from foot to nes$ 
JANUARn: ANNO: iNCARNAaONiS; DCOMDNT 
; M : CCCC : CUIUS : ANIMA : REQUlKCAt r 
IN; PACE: AMEN: 


Arthivlo Screen Vedeaso, Reg. Vat. Cle- 
reenbe Vn AmipiM mil IX. Among masy otber 
eumples: Robert ce Flori^niae and hie edfe of 
ch« dfocew of Sens are permiited to have a {Witabk alar, 
s6 June xtS6 (foL t lest of AimetBs from the 
dtoeeaes of Vannes sto St.-Pol-d^l.don who ere yan ted 
the c^riDtBon to have ■ confessor, s April i}l? X 4 v). 

^ Ardi. Seg. Vau CoJIecioriae 434. Processus de via 
et miracuUi Carols Duos BrztBniM 197a. wiroesiet 
ace menciooed in a fonn slmosc idend«el with ilui found 
on Bouchier's lombetene: ftoUtie »> £r4ra^ dt 

Eeew nUtf Z^awrvir dWfffi ffel. 8aJ. 

/Mrnef dit /mo U Fiyrt, £yi^iM it Cttannti ed. 
H. MenlnviUe, Paris, XS87, p. ae>; 25 Nov. tjSf. 

^‘LobJneeu, it Brtitgr^ Paris, 1707, II 

^ates of seals, no. eexv. 
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femily, whose arms were tahU. a cross engrailfd The writer has not been able to 

find any ocher example of this coat of arms wiA the addition of the halberds, but the 
halberd was a &rly common charge in Breton heraldry.^® 

A considerable number of Brecon knights were fitting in Italy towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. Introduced in the first insonce by Gregoiy XI in 1375, 
others came in the various Angevin expeditions; th^ were usually employed by the 
Avignonese Pope or Aogevin dynasty against the forces of the Roman Popes and the 
Durazzo fomily, but not invariably;^ ^ in the intervals they accepted odier engage- 
mencs. 2 * It U more likely that Bouchicr was fighting for the Angevin than for the 
Durazzo patty, since he died and was buried in Naples at a time when die city had 
been in the p*ower of the former for some months. He is not mentioned among the 
mercenaries employed by Clement VII in 1576 and 1381, or by Clement and Marie of 
Brittany in 1386-7, and the dace of his arrival in Italy is therefore a matcec for specula¬ 
tion. There arc three possibilities. He could have come shortly before his death, cither 
with the forces of Otto of Brunswick, which were in Apulia early in 1387,“ and arrived 
ac Naples on the first of Juiy,^ or with Louis II himself, who arrived on July 6.*^ 
Silard Pansard and Bertrand Guillamec, captains of Bretons in Apulia, were paid by the 
Pope in March, and the latter again in May.*« Bouchier cannot have been in the Com¬ 
pany of Bernandon dc la Salle, which was in Umbria during the summer of 1387.27 
He could have been a member of the army of Louis 1 , which crossed the Alps in 1382, 
marched down through Italy, and cook part in the ApoUan campaign until Louis' death 
ac Bari on September 20th, when many of the captains fled to Vcnice.^s Not all Louis’ 
forces followed the example of Bemandon de la Salle and rerumed to France. Some 
remained in Italy and accepted whatever employment offered.** There were Bretons 
with Raimondello Orsini outside Nocera in 138 5,^® and among the troops of Tommaso 
Sanseverino in 1385 and 1 386-® 

It is possible, though nor very likelv, chat Olivier Bouchicr had been in Italy since 
I 575; chat he was one of the army led by Sylvestre Bude, Bemandon de la Salle and 


'* Pol de Coure;, who evidently liod wtp the 
IncoroiuD tonib, enoeeoudy aRnbucs our Boudilef 
to the Bteiof) family of Bocher, locds of Kemetdy in the 
parish of Gider, vho bore t^ret wiei s/u* vm eS 

/^oe, repubb«h«d v 

Pol de Courcy in iS^S; ed. of M. de TUAige, 
Nantes, 1SS3. p. iS). 

**Aa alternstrve pomUlity has bees suggeswdbydw 
Aidmumd Henld; die Breton bnsdi was eerumnd 
with (he En^ub £aBiily, who boce dw cross engrailsd, but 
usually SI (his dme between four wuer-bouaets; 4 «nf» 
nw) iinfamilwr with (be heraldry of norui^ Europe 
nri^t have mistabee die vattr-hougets for halber^ 
amid] (hey resefoble m 4 ien seen from tbe ald^ 

° Bemandon de la Salk ro«igh( for Urban VI for a 
short time in ijyl, and for Joanna I In ijSt; P. Chirrieu, 
Lm Gattofu on /ra/tf, Aueh, i itu pp. i it and 
** Bretons ware amow the forces beseejng Tbtndsio 
in the scuomer of i jSo {Artnakt Bonftevttm m Muracoii, 
Birum /te&arun Seri^nru, voL XXL, jt); and (here 
were Qthen io the band of Gowuil d*A^ degli Ufc^ 
dinl in the Aneaines ia (SSi (E. Ricotti, StgrU lUSt 
£ rfivt/fa in *nvin, (S4f, Q. iSs). 


*■ Otto was appointsd Capisin General of the Angevin 
forces in October : jSd (/ewru/ eU Jttn U F^r$, p. jae); 
Dietrich of Niem ays that ha went to (be Hr^ois of 
Si^y wtule Urban Vi was ac Lucca, afeer Dee. JtSd 
(Tneodsm ^lytm dt Sdtm»u Libii Trtt, «d. C. £rW, 
L«B8fcx«9&p,:xxy 

ebri 4 »l Dan di Manttltant M. N. 
Farsglis, .Sorwid ffapoUam dt Ssori* Potria, Naples. 

** Arduvw ^reto Vaticano, Ireinimenta Miscdlana 

i M4, Roculi reeepiorujn ei expensorum a domino ^cro 
^OM Magalsnti Thenunho OemeiiiB PapM VU, 
BO. y, for March 13S7, pro gwrrs, and no. to. for May 

** P-Dumeiu 0/. dt., p. lyj, 

“ SHorio d *Aoowno eutvame. in Doeurntjui di Storia 
f yi, Crvmkt dti SmS X//I tXJy,p. 4?4. 

'* Avtaiu Banieowii, pc. 41^ 

Cirensren Stciim Inetrti Atmrit, ad. J. de BJaslis, 
JV^e^toea «S .Sierie Pssrio, Napl^ iSS?, pp. 
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Jean dc Malestroit,® remtahantur et reputantur mali herminu,^ which foughr 
in Romagna and che Mar<^es and, afcei: sacking Cesena early in VthruAcy. 
1377, entered Umbria. Here they spent the next year, Ii 7 in| as best the)' 
could and avoiding battle with Sir John Hawkwood, in che pay of the Floren¬ 
tines. During the papal election at Rome in April, 1378, they were summoned to 
the city and employed, first by Urban VI, and later by che Cardinals at Anagni. On 
their way from Viterbo to Anagni on July 16 they defeated a body of Romans at Ponte 
Lamencano, but less chan a year later were themselves severely defeated at Marino, near 
Rome, by Alberigo da Barbiano and his Company of Saint George, then in the service 
of Urban VI. The company probably broke up after this. Bemandon de la Salle 
fought some actions round Rome after his release, and later went to Naples,^^ while 
small bands of Bretons remained and kept up desultory resistance to Urban VI from the 
cities that they occupied round the Lake of Bolsena, until the coming of Louis I dre>v 
many of them soutl) with his standard. 

However much Italian campaigning Olivier Bouchier had seen, whether he had 
fought across the Appenines and through Campania and Apulia or was bur newli' 
landed from France, his death probably took place, not in a pitched battle, but during 
the skirmishing and rapine in che streets of Naples that drove many of the inhabitants 
to cake refuge in Sicily, Capua and Gaeta during che summer and early autumn of 
I 387.^* It may be char he was killed when the castle at PosiUipo was captured in the 
last days of October;®’ Neapoliwns, German and Brecon stipcndarics were among the 
victorious forces.®® In any case his career and end were ^ical of many others chat left 
no record of any kind; and his tombstone is a valuable indication of the quality of 
Neapolitan craftsmanship in the later fouttcenth century, a period in the histoi)' of 
Neapolitan Art that has suffered long and undeserved neglect. 

S. F. Biudgils 


* P. Durrieu, op- cu., c. laS n. 

* Tfipffoo Acffiu ipianpi iMorwuit do Crsonent 

Vi H CrMmw Uoptud vt ^ruipopaot, 

MHnmri, Itl.SS.. (II, pan 11 , 71S. 

^S«e (•pcdally the accouni of their visit to Temi, 
in OtaHo d'AAotamp Fioromiito, p. 338. 

•» P. Dumeu, op. eu., pp. 135,137- 


Tytopdfriei dt p. ti$. 

** The rvo uihoriues diat roendon (liis uack drifer 
js IP ihe doy on v^licch it took piece: the DiurnsS j^ys 
die 12 Ocioto (p. 34 >; the Cfiron.Sic.(p. ?t) 31 Octvher. 
The day of Bauoufr's death nuy protS^ ihe cerreet daw. 
** C^fon. Sit.. p.ii. 
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Aero, Pe. —, on maniiAfat (U^cnins), 

Aelius Lamia, L., proconsw ^ Africa A.&. t{-t7» Eastern 
Gebei road of, 46, 6 yi named in Ras cUHaddagta in* 
■eripdon, L 

Aelius Selo idendi^ Ji 2 fsvc/iaJ$t frith Muses, laC. 

A«miliu« Scaucua, H, eesaul (if a.Cn and Pons Mulviua, 
8a, Tid; Juao’s cample nnick by tighming during his 
eoMulaw. ia 4 > 

Amber beads at Manaccon, 38> 

Atnmianus Marcellinus: on rebuUdioc of Pons Mulviua, 
80; records exam^ of/iJmvi e^fut^riian, 14?. 

Ammon {HammoiV, identi£(Sdon of with juppirar' 
Amnton or vidi Eh^Hatamon f6, $7; ro^ soaon ad 
Ammottam (Pnidngar), *AMm»o( tiU. irdAis (Prol^y), 
?d. 

AmmODium, m Ras el-Hsddagia 

Angevin dynasty io Naples, diurcbes, uxpedtdons of, 
XJ4, 158. 

Animals on Apulian vases, 41 £. 

* Apocalypse of Daniel'of Bab yionien origin, 138, 

Apollosius of Mysdus on aarrol pfaenomana, 154 1 . 

ApiJian red-figuxed vases, 3$ fL 

Antua, reckons with zodiac of eleven sigcu,: ad. 

Aristotle'e meteoroloo ulrimaie source of Pliny’s, ia+ 

Arotour, medieval, cTfiguteson Naples Tombs, t{ 4 ft; 
on Rhodes tomb, J57. 

Amobius on lighting and HvvovUv, is; f.; on dt 
Ce«usucr, £ C^mp&tu, 07; OR Penatos, sa?, tzf. 

AriHgwn rt^ proi^bly includes Tbrhuna gateau, d;. 

Asmien, anaent, pQisim, 

Attelus $tak, sniem ef 1 ^miogs of, ts;,: 48,150 (T. 

Augural doctrine, Roman, tto (T. 

AiUMtus: ardt of on Pons MJvius, 80 f.; repair of Via 
^amlnia bridges recoided In Msnum«Rtan Aneyranvny 

Aurelius Victocon mbulldcngof PonsMulvius by Aemilius 
Scaurus, 80. 

Aurigemma, Salvatore, and Bdguinot, Francesco, on 
Tarhusa pkteau and Its inscriptions, 43, fi, df, 73. 

Atupitia, ttt Divination. 

Ausruriani raiding TripoUtania, de. 


BabyloniaB (ChalcUean) astrology, astronomy, esJend^ 
eztispicy, Influence in Home and Enuria, ligbtmng 
lore, oracles, 120^133 patnm~ 

Baldscdiino. J. C., Ptaae oror Pemlof Mahoy 

I—as. 

BaUance, M. R, Th* Hamsn Bridges of rAe Vv Ftvwaoy 
78-1t?. 

Basonet and Camali, unusual on Naples tombstones, 
found on OUtder Muchier’s, iff f, and os Breton 
Knight's at Rhodes, 

Bath Duildif^ at Medrioa Doga, 49 f. 

BaumgartsI, EUse, TSs Cave oj Manaeeor^, Moiue 
CsigoM. ^~ 38 . 

Be^ey, ^ Joh^ on the Lampaa painter, 39 (E 

Bdgidnot, set Aurlgemma. 
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Berossus and h/s sdiool on flinciions and origin of light' 

nlftft i»«,t 34 f. 

Bbck4cRer script (limre* fo&ce) rue ia Naples, 134 C, 
flrst appearing Oo Baumieris tomb, ifd f. 

Bone, tools at Maosccora, aB, 33; points polld>ed 
Manaccora, 33. 

Beuehlet, Olivkc: tomb of in S. Maria delb Irtcorocam, 
Naples, >34 ff.; naoie of as Brirany (and En gtao d^ 
tf7f.;coatofaniwaf, (fpf.; life a^ death of, tflf. 

Brenrt AdytnoiftSy Ay m Jdsfiet, by S. F. Bridges, 134** 

Bre^glieri village, Tarbuna plateau, excavations near, 
at'di Mswns 77 fl*. 

Bridges, S. F., A otuoa Adwaarrr m Uapiss, if4«:{p. 

Bri^^, Ths Rsma/%y af tU VU F&ntiue, by M. H. 
Bwcmb, 7B«ll7. 

Bridges, Homan, (including culverts and viaduca) o4 or 
' near, die ViaFlamioia: Pons, hCnuciua, 80, 91.113 fL, 
Mulvjus, 7^84 99, 113 fL. boat bri^ in place of?, 
8ef.; F^te, Ponticetlo. cUU'Abbazn. itof, iidf, 
Acqualagna. jioi, Tidf., Alto, Foci di Ca^, 107 f., 
1:0, i>7« d^Augusto, Nand, pt-pr, iidf., Calunonc, 
90, 9$ S; 117, Celmano, os, ^rdaao 84, 97-100, 
117, Centewno. let, d« Qdopi and bevond, lot, 1x0, 
ltd, del Kavolo, Bevagna, >03, iid,a Diodoaaoo, 
93,: 12 f., D ue (Pond), sear Rome, 84, Etrusco, 103 £., 
I to, Ponnsia, tezf, 117, Fosm ^ Prims Por& 83, 
F08SO dells Val^ens, B4, X17, Grosso, Fod dl Ca^, 
i«7, HO, 117, Grosso, PoniertcdoU, lod, ManJIo 
(Mallio), to9 ft, > td i, Nocera Umbra, K of. 104> 
S. of, 103, Ouicoli (Pile dl Aumuto), pi, x 17, Plcdtlate, 
88 £, 11 d, Rio Fratia. 87 d, RUono, 83, 90,11?, Sae 
Giovanni de’Buiria, tooL, 1x7, Sangulnarie, Spclero, 
list., lid, Sanguioaro, Ocricoli, 91. Spiaso, 104f, 
iiof., 1:7, Tavema, 108 ff., 117, Toro, lu, xidf., 
TorrePasrore, 83 £,88 f£, iid,diTraicno, Calnaxso, 
11^ 1X7, Treia, 8611, t:6f, Valle Petrosa, toi, xt6, 
Villa d’Asto, X06, Volorelh, eu Trc^ Vorsglne, ic6, 
iiOi dironoiogical summary ot its n. 

Bridg^Roman, dted for compeiison with those on the 
Via Flaminie; in Afrua, El Keniara, Algeria, 96; io 
Commsgene, Bdlau Su, 96. 99, C6k In Gsal, 

Ambrelt, 94 90, Boisseron, 99. St. *nubdrv, 99, 
Sem«U8res. 3^ Vason, 103; in Italy, Poaa. Adiue, 
103, tia, AemHius, 81, 89, 90, Cesdus, 83, >o3,Fsbri- 
dus, 8t f., 99, X13; Ponte, oell'Ac^uoria. nearTlvoU, 
103, Alto, MOW Puna dl Leuo, 100 f., Ainaio, 89, 
Af^lose. near Beneveoto, m f., dl Augosto, Rimini, 

S >, 94, dtslla Cerena. near Cori, loi, di C cc co, Aftceli 
ieeno, 89L Corvo, necr Bcnevenio, xcc, tos, del 
Diavolo, S. Giovanni IiKerico, 89, xcc, Funla^io, 
Ferento, 89, Lebbreso, Bencvenio, xce, MamiBolo, 
89, Nootetuano, 8t f, ^ Nona, 8pk. di ^tra. Verona, 
9a, 99,1T4, Rooo, Reate,99, Salario, t>. 90, Sembuco, 
nor Reed, 87, S. Giorgio, 89, S. Lorenzo, Padua. 1x3, 
S. MaroBO, Aosta, 93,103, S^toruco, 89, S(Cto,Roraa, 
8t. di Sol^, A^li Kceno, 93. Tula^ near Sene' 


vento, xoo £; (in Italy) on tbe^s Appia, 87 » ^ 99 - 
(01,103, Aendlia, 90, xi 3, Aurelia, 89,99, 105 , Ladna, 
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39, 110, Osdensic, t9 Satarii, $7, 9 $, 104, Hburtina, 
64, over the CandiAUDO, lit, over ineTlttmo, bdow 
FiMduo, 101; omer bridgea, viaducts, in Italy «c, 
Bcar» kota (1^ Pondd), Aricda, 87, 3 ?, Foligoo. 

E . For^, loj, Sana Marindla, 10;, Mvignaoo sul 
ibiconc, 11) j in Spain, at Aranara, 9d, 1 la. Luca, 
M, Marn^l, 107, Mtoda, 99, 111, Mamana, tja, 
^ib Formosa, 99, 

bridges, Rostan, sirucnml resEuret of: arches, triumphal, 
over roadway, Si, to?; buicressea, 9S, 107, no, eta; 
euNwarers, ptosis, Si, 991, T 07 f., uat, abseoce 
of, ?». S?, », 107 ; flood-MSsagM, U. 83, 97. 99^ • i5» 
absence o^ 9f} paving ei ttream-bed, loa r.; timber 
■^pemnicnse^ tei; venaaoirs, shaped to dtdiecouiaes 
of sidewalls, 8 a f., 8 ^ 88,98, lO}, lOf, 113, with semi- 
drtalacextr^os, 84.93, 97, ioa£, lof, 107. 114. 
Sridgec, Roreio, struccui^ panlkU to, died Irom other 
types of buildiugr squeduco, Aqus Claudia, 9 t> Aqua 
Mama, oo, xof, Aqua Vjreo, 98, Foot du Uard, 96, 
Pom NlBggiore, 98; anphiihcases, the Colosseum, 
87, 99, loa, at Arl^ ti^, Fob, iij, Verona, xij; 
archo, Areo dd Pasiam, 83, 98. at Conooa, 89; 
dry-mtse, at Aricda. 89, Falenl Novt, 9;, Ferula, 93, 
Spdio, 93; dty-walh, at Aas^i, 9;, <^, 191, FaJerh 
Novi, 90. lot, Paestum, 93;Torum, of Auguaraa, S3, 
9f, 98,103, of Caesar, 1:3; te^lss, of die Castores, 
97. 90, 9f, CoACord, 90, 93, Forrurui Prinigema at 
Mssenna, 89, Mars Ultor, 84, 99, 93. the Peeotes, 98, 
SaiuA, 9S, arculv, by the Tiber, 84; ^Mant at Fertnto, 
I If; tpmb of Casdiia Ketella, 8^ 

Bridges, R9Ban, m gin Building materials, Building 
ts&niquss. 

Brinanv, kMghts from: Aghtbig in Italy, 154 ff.; buried 
in FvMss, 137. 

Bronte: bracelets io Malta tetabs, 8, :o; omamenis, toob, 
weapons at Manaceors, 93-38 
Bulking materials used In Roman bridgea: concrete, use 
of. So, 84. 87, 91, 93, 97 f., xoo, xoa, 1:3, absence of, 
99, 9?. 99 i liinast 9 oe, too, iiat, nt <li« ‘pieire 
corgn 9 la*; *pietra eoignoh’, 104, 107-113; *pieu« 
grigoa', 103 t 98 -i to; travertine, 80^3,91, 93, 9S, 

jo^to), 114; tufa. Gal^, 8a f., 98, Grom Oscora, 
8s, 91 , type unapedJ^ 81, S4-87, 98-91. 

BuQding traiuquei and (kvkse used in Roman bridges: 
cheaps asd dowels, of iron, Sa, 87, 9a f. 98, xco of 
wood, 87 {., 90, ab«nce of, 97, loa; drifted 
masonry, 8a-88, 9a. 971, toot, 193-xe^ >09/., 
tisf.; lifting deuces, loj, 114; spur rrxKu^irwm, toe; 
spstf 9eaei~ftdaJatym, 84; scaffolding, suppon for. 
Si, 93, 93 f., 114. 

C 

Casdna. A- among Plcny^s and Seneca's sources for 
doctr i ne of Ughau^ taa-:49 psuin. 

Caesius oo Etmscan ffenatec. 129. 

Calendars, folgural, lunar, solar, 138,1 }7-i4a. 133. 
Calladua, L, tw d one d on bilingual iosoription as 
kgnafa and fi/lgvi^tory 148. 

Calpurmus Pho Frugi, L, lightning doctrbe of tecoided 
by Pliny, xa3-1 ad, 14a ff. 

Cannino, Tno da, inooduees low*relief tomb slabs in 
Naples, X33. 

Cambitoglou. Alctandei, Tkg Lampaj PaMtr, 39-41. 
Canopy on rriedievil tooibstones, unusually ebbomted in 
Btwchfer’s, iff. 

Caputo. Giacomo, bilingual Lepds teat pdUishad by, 

118; excavations of on Tariiuna obtesu, 43—74 po/itn. 
Cadlinariv) conspiracy, prognostics of by Aaruapsrsi, 
140 f. 


Caves: of Maroceor^ 23-38; rMoi^ Rock-tombs. 

Ct/ut/wittm, type of ferried buHdisg in Africa, di, 74; 
r(aOt(r)n(drh(/) io Ladn ioscription, 73, 

Crrouu^ precioos sroms, three bonds w, 134. 

Cercar (^utinger), ancient place-name in area of Medena 
Doga, 47 * 

Chakae^ ice Baconian. 

Christunity on Tariiuna pbteau: churdi and an, 64; 
inscriptlMs, dx, 73 f. 

Cicero, i«e TulUus. 

Cle^; loom*w«lgho at Manaccora, 37; for pottery on 
'fariiuna plateau, 46, 39,71. 

Ckanthea 00 two kinds of hm 131. 

Qermont-Ganaeau, on oeo-rui^ inscriptioo, fi, 3d, 
df-dS. 

Ctrifu: Canhajpnlan 00 Ta/busa plaeeau, 61 ; Roman of 
17-id ax., refemog to resionrion of Vfa E^minia^ 
89; Tarentine with t9reh, 4:; two illegible at Has el- 
Haddagla, ji. 

Constantine, bridges repaired by, stt Bridges, Roman. 
Pons Mulvius ^ Ponce d'Auguste. 

CoAati, mlBiary aspect of empbasiMd in neo*Punic render- 
(as in ovperrrrj*; Onovef), 67. 

Copper needle in Mka tomb, 17. 

Cor^ius Labeo, ten npcajefiv wrongly ascribed to, 
138. 

Coiselios Sul(& L., Ifghtning interpreted as favourable 
to, 114) «46f. 

Cowper, H. Swainson, on Tarhuna plafsau, 43—77 
pa dtim. 

ern, ttd MnroMtMM. 

Culvert, ttd Bridges, Roman. 


D 

'Doier, fM Apoolypse. 

Dii CdnUea, 127; Cwtntts, tad ft., 148,149; A^owuiZer, 
113 ff., 146; mpemres wt irrvo^s, 12? ff.; ^ 
PhiMBry. 

Diu UHpefd, instinidon of in Ron& 13! 

D» Casilui on Ai^mstus ard: (or arches) on Pons 
Mulvius, 89 f. 

KocletisA and Manmian, Inscription on hfetiurus 

..j, 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on destructive lightning of 
489 ».&, 

Divination, Giakaean, Etruscar^, Greek, Rootan, isa- 

JTS' 


Divine deeceot, myths and doorlne of, 13^ 

Dontitian. Latin and nso-Puttie mscripdon of, from 
Lepds Magna, :t8 f. 


^yptiin: sxoty of star descroyii^ the eoemy, J43; 
sodiaeal gods, txJ. 

Bmpero^ Roman, rat Augustus, Constantine, Dias 
irnprm, iHodetiari, Doroitian, Insct^dona, 'joHan, 
hwcus, Maxentius, bfilscooes, ^everi, Tiberius, Tmjan, 
Vespasian. 

Enoch, Book of, reffectiog Chaldaean cosmic syseema 
taS, 134 f. 

Epigenes, planetary doctrine of, 133 f. 

Bcruscan c^endars, divination,yw^bvaiha «on., 142-133 
pa«Ain. 

Eudoxus reckonin|C with eleven signs ofsodiae, rad;but 
probably tdsnafyinc twelve sodiaeal with 

to^rogtot. 117 f. 

Eusebius on bridge of boats used by Maxemlus, 80 f. 

Extispicy, oiediods of diviaaxion in, 147 fT. 
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F 

FutbS) fordAed (urrrw, eatU/tarium), ^ Tarhuna phesai^ 

^9-64.75. 

Fenuj: on anisney, 14S; 40 variou* kinds of lightnii^ 

j*7, X44} T 

Rinc, GargajuM indumy, aj; rough flakes of» at Manae- 
eor*. j*. 

Floral decondon on vatet, 40 ft 

FiJg^l 4 i, Ukii, by Scefan Weinatock, laa-tjj. 

aepu«t«ly mentioned (usially induded is 

« 4 « 


Oargarve, Monca. tt* Manaccora. 

G«sc Ooga* ^fSuna: excavand, 4} irscknay passing, 
47: ineenpdon found oetr, 74. 

Gaudeacius recorded ivke is Tripobaninn inaoiptions 
(Saniy of Severi^, 7) i. 

Glace b«e at Mannccon, tS. 

Goodchild, R. O., Jtonon Suet on th« Tafhw Platan 

Craoiuc ident&s nine Muses ndth e? //oytnaUtt tad. 


H 

Hadmn. toe Inscripuonx 
KamiDon, let Ammon. 

JiafkJfieot and dieif doctrines^ Andinge^ isfluence, laa* 

I)} ftutim. 

Hoi^a in Manaccofi cave, ap-jd Kisim, 

Ifdlenisdc a str ology and cosmology, influoKC of^ on 
Ctmsco-Romanl^edfw doetnoe^iaa-sjj 
Hencdr Sdanist, feroAed farm at, 61 if. 

HeraeUtue* aphorism on lightning, 13 r, on Fate, T37. 
Haraiedc tndldon of decans, laS. 

Jletmon of Defoe, special cnjdics on lightnJsg of, 
Herodottas* *HJ 1 of Graces* identified by 

Cowpar with Tarhuna plateau, 4^ 

Hesiod, progsocBcadon in. :3s. 

Hippar^us tK e Astronomer retKom « 4 th eleven sign* 
ofsodiae, tad. 

Hitdca Amm; report of diunderboJi miracle, 143. 
Hotoscope^ part^ayed by likening ir^ ^3-142,133. 
Hungary. w>mof,or^rt (omb by T^noda Canw^w, j $ f. 

1 

loKripdons: flooian, referring to bridges, of Dioclcdao 
andMaitlmian, 1:3,113 fT.,Hadrian, rod, ft, 

bte Republican A 114, surveyors'ya, ofTr^am 100, 
10a C, lit; ioTHpoUtania,Latin, ct, 6(,£4,7af£, 118 
fL, Ladn^Libyask to, 72,74, r)eo*^nic, ti-td,dT-£S, 
xilf. 

/ivertpaens, Sonf4,Jt9/n^4peuMogw,by]. M. Reynolds, 
iil^iar. 

Iron, traces ofxn MaMCCOia uncertain, aS, 3A 
Ibsoarics, Roman, 46 (t 
lumndus, yi&ut rerr«*irir at Lepds, sao. 
lulianus (be thcui^t, alleged author of Oialdaean 
Oraclea, said to hm cosjured up lightning, 143. 
Tuliua Aquila 00 divination by If^ming arvd ertspicy, 
114, t48. 

lulius Obsequm records prodigjs, 138. 
lurso, temple of, struck by lightning in 1 if a. 6 ., 1x4, 147. 
lupplter (EUdus, Ferecriua, Stator, *nnia, Tooars) 
causing Ughour^) 1x3—119, X4t fli; menvjree 0^ *13— 
tap; w aito Ammon onJ Planeory. 

I 

luHsn, emperor, ligboiing portent in campaign of, 14?. 

* M 2 


Kulirube migf with torch'TK^ 39 C 
(Cinypus flumenX locuion of, 4d. 

Knights of fourteenth cenoiry and iheir armour, j f 4-1 f 9. 


Lompee Febucr, TAe, by Alexander Cambitoglou, 39-43. 

Zepei* Mag/tOy Somt /(uenpoNu/rom, by J. M. Rejisolds, 

ii8-iai. 

Lepds Magna: linked by road with Tarhuna plateau. 
4dfL 63; magfemes, priests, offices, tradidoos of. 
SiSn.; nailstimat.46^pon«ry of,^72. 

I,«vi dcQa Vida. Giorgio, jitNeO'PweDoJieaaettofilu 
Ammoniam nf Rat A-ffaddtg^ quoted jd, 

Libri, ttt Fiitguroles. 

Libyan: monumcnis near Meddoa Doga, fo; names in 
oMieadon of Amroosium, Tarhona, 67 L; demena in 
Tripolitanian Inecripclons, 73 f. 

Udabarski, Marl^ on Aao*tAinic biscripdone, fd, 66 f. 

Ll^tmng, doctrines of In anti^uiry, xaa-t53; imoics of 
various kinds of, X44, J47 If. 

ZJnrti TftWironiu in rebdoD to Medeina Dogs, 4S1 io t. 

6 yt 

livy: on Pons Uulvius in 107 B^C, 80; oa road* and 
bridge-building in 174 B.&, 1x4. 

Luoedus* praosc against TyrThm eermint* 1 reeedon 
nmlrnt interests of hit tine, txc. 

Lydus, theories on lighcoiog and fulgural calemiar of. 

ti) fL, tjSff. 

M 

Malta, tm Punic. 

AfdQoecere, Fie Care ^ Monet Co/goaa, by EUse 
Rsitmgand, a3-38> 

Maoilios the enoqiarian, quoted by Antobius, 12c f. 

Maoliu^ Cm, U^taing portent announcing dead) os r4df. 

Afeiifdia(«) M luppiter. 123-14$ paidmi etytsology and 
etacx mearwg or the tern, xsf, 

Marcus, em p er or, ihundcrstorBi ro^pe during ompaign 
of, J43* 

Maro, liberoit, uix-offioal arlepos, tii. 

Martial first to memioo Ponte d’Augusio, 94 

Mar tTgniip Cspclla on system of regions ior divinuion, 
I46f, 

Mask, human, said to have discharged Ughening, 143. 

Mathulsfeub:, dc, discoveries of on Tarhuie plateau, 
43,cx. 

Mausola oo Taihuaa plateau, 43-41/^*1141, 73. 

Maxendus and Tiber h^ge, 80 f. 

MaxurlaiL rc« Diocletian. 

Medona Doga, oo Taihuna plateau: detailed deeo^bon 
of remains of, 48 fii; garrtsonedf, fef.; idendfiM as 
Mrtphe, 47; inscriptions of, 74; nodal road cation, 
43**48. 

Meiaurus: battle o^ So; bridges over, sta f. 

Milestones, Roman: in Tripwtania, t/6 f., dt, 74; on Via 
Flaroinia, XI7. 

Minuciis Thennus, about df 8.C., built Pons Minueiiisf, 
91, ltd. 

Monogram, Qtristisn, in Tarhuna r^on, 30, £4, 73. 

MomatHftium Atwranam, ttt Augustus. 

Mosaic floors in Taihuna regton, 48. fd f. 

W 

^op/«s, A Breton Advttuurtt in, by S. F. Bridges, i{4— 
ttp. 

Napla, ehur^ies, mnbs poliiical strife in, in Angevin 
rimes, 154 F. 
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Kanii saved ftfroi invaaioa by li^otcng^ 143; Mf 
Bridges, Reman. Ponte d'AiJgusto. 

Neeropolia ef Medeina Doga, }o. 

Niffidiue Figulue probably aotor^ sources of Lydus on 
n^CfbiA axubcr of progtMKtics e oace m lng uu*liae. 
^eaer.I^mpey. ia{, 129,140 IT. 

Nikias Mintet. term on vase by, 4 t. 

Nine yeds of Treble in $aoinum, ts$; an alto Di 
Hvrmttiv. 

Nuim: books of found, 143; producing lightning by 
pnycr. laj. 14* (t, 149. 


Ocs: eariicst evidence of its colooiol starus, icp; lOud 
from Tarhima placsu to, 47. 

O^tcaiorio on anireab ouea, ijo* 

Oxford musfs) by I^mpas paioter; snie of one idefiiiol 
^ri(h Kaniiidie mug, 39 it.; two others rcsemblij^ hb 
vorit, 4a. 


Pepirius Fabianos, Qsadiec of Senecs, Ctwree S9tur<titt of. 
144 f. 

Parish of origin mentioned in mcdfeval records, 177. 

Powei defined by Amobios, tx?, txp. 

Peutingu Map. Afrioi. ploce'itamee on, 47, it. 

Piaccnxa Uver, dbirifaution of gods in sixteen rcgioas on. 
t 4 dfr. 

Pieira corgnola aatJ ptetn gri}(na, rse BuildinC malcriok. 

Piranesi oa remains of Pons Mulvius, So. 

Pbo, r« Calpumius. 

Planetary soda, divinodon bv. 13^—t j f ^arrem,:) l 

Plato's tfmuenca on later ooemnee of astronomy and 
dieolo^, I ad fll, 1 j 3 fT., r 4 $,: 

Plaurua. AMotr: tiwea of astral lore in prologue, t at. 

Pliny aj^ hb sources on lighdung and divinatim. iai.« 
i<y passim. 

Polla of Afgai studies on lightaii^ by, 134. 

PomancMh wall, contaapomry vith group of Viu 
Fliminia bridgaa, lod, iifr 

Popes, repairs of Pons Mulviue by: Nicholas V, It |T; 
Calixus m, «i. 

Ponliu, long 0 r Volrinii, jighoung produced by prayer of, 
lai f., J4J, 149, tii. 

Poeioonius on Etruacen divmadon, 144, t{4> 

PoTc e ry! Bronxe Age, In Manaccora cave, 43*37 pawm; 
Pumc, is Malm, t*3, 7 R; Roman, lu^ry at Ain 
Seeraoa^ 4d, unstndlied coarse finds at Ros el* 
Haddagia, 11 r, new Itnda In Tripoliania described, 
d9 H.; See efro Vases. 

Pottery^kdns in TripollPAla, 44, i7^, 69 ft 

PrisolBAUs, n/ieus r7?srir(imtu) s( Lepda, tao f. 

Prr>copiw: on Pons Mutvlus, 81; on Ponte d’Augusro, 
Nami, 94 f. 

Prometheus' theft of heavenly fire, 743. 

Ptolemy: *A«4Mwes (stMit) tecotdel by, 3d; on planeory 
InAuences, J33 t 

Puglis^ Sahvtere, on cave cultures on M. Garfitano, 13 JT 

Punic, oeo* ; language spoken, t tt f.; rar aisa Inset ^0Ctf. 

Pvue PaekHomis tuar Petwb, Maiu 
chuao, :*3L 

Pythagoreans, order of Janets of the, 13;. 


Afsftd, by J. Q. Baldac- 


Q. 

Quanuar Pu^Sea Afneat, ofllee of, at Lcpcis. 119 IT 
R 

Ras d'HaddagU on Taihuna plateau, Ammonium ut, 44; 
decayed desqipiion. 31-33. 


Reading mug by Lutmpes painter, 39 S. 

Rslleb (hundfig-scensi) found near Broviglkri. Tarhuna 

R^lb^ l^go, exavadoDs of at MacchU di Mare and 
Manaecora, 23 fT 

Revelation of St. Jolm, 24 irpeegtynpo) of peritaps 
idoobcsl coneepdon as Cb^aeen SKooraf, taS. 

Reynolds, J. H, Smt Instfiptiotu from LtpeU 
iiS-iai. 

Rhodes, tombstone of a Breton kc^i ofSc^ehnac, t3?. 

Roads: Roman, condidoa of in I^y, ?8 IT; roads aM 
rrufcs in TripoUtaola, 4^44 ^eram. 

Rock-tombs In Mda. 1*34. 

Psamaf* Skts on ik« Tsrksma Phuast af Trtpo/beefo. by 
R. G. Gooddtild, 43*77. 


Ssbratho, cbte of grant ofoolonal stann. cc, tip. 

St. At^uetine on & CWenter, 747. 

St. Jsvcnails, Life of, on Ponre d’Augusto, Kami, 93. 
Scausus, rs« Aesuhus. 

Scerscian, Ain, Ronuo villa and pottery works at, 56, 69. 
Sebendus (TlavlusX in dedicadon in Tari)una area, 73. 
Senam Tlninal. temple of compared to Ras cl-Hoddagia, 5 3. 
SoMca On lighminp, busjnccs, astrology rr tim., 723—144 
pasiun. 

ScTviua on iightnirtg doerrines, xa; f., 133 f., 143,149, 
Severi, Romanbadon of the. 119. 

Sehedeida, temple of, compared'to Ras el-Haddagla, 33. 
Silver pendwt and fragmeni of tube in Malta MM, t?. 
Sateen r^ons of the sky, for divination, C23, 143 IT ' 
Skclciona, anoial; in Malta tomb, 3;at hiamceera, 3d, 38; 
hujnan; in Malta tombs, 3*4: passim; at MaMccora, 
83-38. 

Sotacus oa colours tiferrauma, ^34 

Sdddtn, native woman’s name, In dediaboo in Toriiuna 

Scoieal t^fesce of divination, 732; docufoe of hres, lyx t; 

works isfaia. lyj f. 

Sulb, SS4 Convdiut. 

Suounanus, god of nocturnal iightnog, 1x3, tap. 

T 

Tsftrwt, Girt, sources for Eiruscao divination, 1x4, 137, 
t 40 , X43. 

Tarcniine coinwidi torch^ 4t. 

Tarhuaa Ptastau ^ Tnp^n/m, RemoA Sius «n rAr, 
by R. C. Goodenild, 43 * 77 ' 

Tarquidui Priscus: among Pliny's uurccs an lightning, 
114; wrote OB ettbplcy as Wl aa lightning driinadon, 
148; translated Osuntasismatisrariiaa, 13a 
Taxes fortBed in North AAica, lao. 

Templ^ russle; in Tn^iltaob, 33; irt l^inisaa, 33 f, 
Tcrenriua, Cn., fburtd Books of Nujua, 743. 

Tcrencius Varro, M.: among PUn/s and Serteca’s sources 
on lightning, 143 Cj 00 Nujna*s hydrenutcy and 
necromancy, 141. 

Tienadassa imtilvrd at Am Wif. 47. 

Uberius, Ronanisaiion in Torimna region beginning 
uader, 47» d 3 ' 

Tombs: medieval, in Naples, 734 E, in Rhodes, 137; 
Punic in Mala, i-ai. 

Tswwatt merited to Nigidius i^gulus, 7 40, 

Trajan: bridge repairs urv^, j 14,113 IT.; grim of Roman 
atueoship ro Lepds, nST 
T rebabus Tcaia on i&anu^arsr, 147. 

Trip^tanb, sss BreW^jeri, Cercar, Gasr Henscir 
lolamat, KIiw. LepeU, Limas. Medena Doga, Oea, 
Ras el-Haddagia, Sabrutha, Taritunn. 
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Troglio, Joh^. call** decline of TaHxuM re^nn by 
campiipi in Mortb A£ica» d;. 

Truro OM by L4mpu pdnter, ff. 

’l ulliuj Qcoot bL: on Uinuuus ThccinuB ae eunuor of 
Via Flamioia, jit; on Pons Mulvius^ 80; on prcdiciion 
and divination. 11), t)?. 140 T.. t;i. 

TuUta JlofciUus killed oy lighmin^ taj. 14a, 

Tunisian thrift** compansd to THpolioniiA. 5^ f. 

V 

Varro. J*e Tecentho. 

by Lampaa painter, o4» Poitery. 

V««pa*ltOT inao^ion of on Furio Tunnel, ii) f. 
f'cMTOTw (C> Qodiut Paulin), funenry monuinint of. 
M«ddna Dog^ 51, 7^ 

Via T/^ ibman Sri^ of tU. by M. H. 

Baileice, 


yUia, tftrtsrrii !<F\A nonatnut, taK-oHidol* at L^pda tao. 
VbgU’s sytMin of lodiac in GesrjM.: >& 

Vimiviui on prediction and msoIo^, 144 f. 

Volanii: descruction of by i q^hTninp;. 1 tj. t jo C; raonAier 
of, t3) t43 f. 

W 

Wadie ofTarhuna Pbieaik 41 f. 

WdnsToek, Stefan, Jjlfi etdfMoUiy 1 }. 

Z 

Zeno 00 nvo kinds of lire, tji. 

Zodiac, egns of, and tywem of divinaiion by. ixilT., 
X 4 <S> iTaC 

*ZoroasturV fmgrMot anU^ming, tji, ire^c, 141 f. 
Zosmut on bridec built by MOTntiut, So f. 



II. INDEX OF AUTHOKS AND INSCRIPTIONS 


(In ihis index are meatiooed on(y u>eh nfem wa 


ANTONINE lilNERABY 
Idneione Romifu I (cd. Cune), i»<j 1 

. 4 ? 

ARNOBfUS 

i. 38. 

laflT. 

( 1 CERO 

Dt ttvuafttA 3d>f3 

CIL 

VIII, 7. 

XI, $^>2, 6 <> 2 J, 4807 .... 

146 r, 

. trS 
. nail. 

CLfiAN’niES 

AVv« 304 kifrg. 3J7. 9 A 

, tyi 

‘D/\NIBL* 

ApOBtlypsu ef dtc Prophet Oaokl . 

. 134 

'ENOCir 

Dock ol'Enodi 43, ti 44 
i 9 >i . 

. *34 L 
laK 

FESTUS 

157M. 04 dL). 

148 

JifEDlEVAL INSCRlFnON AT NAPLES 
f>«rt*d’£ngcnio, MrpeA.Shrnat p. 48t if4 

HERACLITUS 

Ffs. 6 ^ r> . 

. iji 

HCTODOTUS 

IV, .. 

. 4 * 

WSCfifPT/OfJS OF fiOM/IN TR/PO/JTylKt^ 
30 *»J 09 . ... 

873, 874. 874a. 87f, 8?^, 877» *773 . .721!. 


JNSCRimONS ON THE VIA FLAMINiA 
Form VII ,}, Zone IV, nn. 4 ,103 

Martinof»> yhf fiiiifnh. p. jfii, n. 1 soa 


ere che subject of originei or ioipofuat eommen.) 
LYDVS 

D« Ml, e. 47-fa, p. iot-io? W. . . . i^g ff, 

MONUMENTUM ANO'RANUM 
L«in vursion rV, 19-20 8o,'9f, rt7 

NEO*PUNlC INSCRIPTION 
partly pub1l»lKd by Aurioorana. Arei. 1 .39 

NEW TESTAMEN {' 


licv'ciation, iv, 

.. 

. 128 

PBUT1NC2R MAP 
Roads in TWpolimJa .... 

- 47 


P/.INY 


Uil . 
a> • 3 »-J 44 . 


ia». »> 4 ^ 
ny ff. 

POTTERS' STAMPS 
Fmm ihu TaHiuno plateau, rcpmduced 


Hm. „ I. V t 

PS.-ACRO 

' 

a,39-ft 

SENECA 

. I 2 fff. 

M Attu 1, 2f 

*.693 

SEftVlUS 

. 12? f- 
146 


.. 

t, 3 M.:3a I*. 

Z£NO 

Fffr.tioA .. 

•ZORO.XSTLIV 

Frg.OnR^C. .. 


j 66 
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I. POTTtRy PROM TaL LigDNA, MALTA» TOM® 5 (p. lO) 
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Dept., Tripo/itanidy 


Mu SCBRSCIaRA: r.VTgaiOR ot* ths Larcb Ktl.N 
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2. AIN SC?RSCI\KA; Ot.TAlL 0¥ Mt«MC FLOOR IN POIUICO p. 57 



PLATE XU 



s FoRTiFieo Failm Nori-h*eajt op Sidi bl*Gawb, 3 km. North of Tarhuxa ij, 76 . no. 20) 
(P*e 9 . C/«M it/ f/fifoJueeJ fy tmfu/y o/iie fi«yg/ Soitwr) 
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Posts d'Augusto, N,u<ni Lp^ 9 '-97; 
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li XXI 
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